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Foreword. 


By Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Bt., G.C.B., K.C.Y.O. 


Some years ago, before the War, the Kaiser asked me at a review of his 
Cavalry what I thought of hie Lancers. 


‘Splendid, of course.’’ ‘‘But’’ I could not help adding ‘‘A bit too long in the 
lance.’’ | 
‘“‘Oh, how can you be a judge of that ? Have you ever speared a man ?”’ 


‘‘No, but I have stuck pig.’’ 

‘‘Ah, then you British again have some practical knowledge of what you are 
talking about. Yes, I shall reduce their length in War’’ (but he did not). “‘But 
in peace I find that every inch that you put on to a man’s lance adds two feet to 
his self-esteem.”’ 


There was a good deal in what he said regarding cultivating the right spirit 
and he went on to confess that it had of necessity to be done in an artificial way 
in Germany, while he complimented us as a nation on gaining through our 
sporting proclivities the best attributes of soldiering. 


Well, among our many forms of sport, there is to my mind none which beats 
vigsticking, whether it be for excitement, for health, for comradeship, or for 
developing practically some of the best qualities needed in a soldier. 


Like many another ex-hog hunter one is glad to realise from the scrappy 
news that one gets from time to time of pigsticking doings in India that the 
sport is in no way on the wane, but goes on as merrily as ever it did. That we 
are now to have record of it and up to date experiences will cause many of us 
to bless you who are organising the Pigsticking Journal; and personally I trust 
that it will be the means of bringing many more into our brotherhood to enjoy 
the health giving and soldier training qualities of that first sport of the world. 


By Major-General A. E. Wardrop, C.B., C.M.G. 


Captain Scott Cockburn, the editor, has done me the honour of asking me to 
write a foreword to the Magazine on Pigsticking he is bringing out. My only 
qualifications for doing this are that, with the exception of H. E. the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, I happen to be one of the most senior soldiers now 
hunting pig. But it is with great pleasure that I write these few lines. 


I am sure that all sportsmen will wish the new magazine all success and do 
all in their power to ensure its prosperity. Ever since I can remember, there 
has been a ead lack of current Hoghunting literature. Long before my time 
there were good articles of the right type in the ‘‘Oriental Sporting Magazine.’’ 
Since then there have only been a few books written on the subject and recent 
welcome, though still too scarce, articles in the ‘‘Field.’”’ The contrast betweer 
these last and the voluminous accounts of current hunting runs in England is 
marked. 

Since the War there has been a great revival of pigsticking. This was due 
chiefly to the efforts of one gunner at Meerut, to two or three members of the 
Indian Civil Service and to various officers of the 4th Hussars. Even in this 


u 


year old hunts are being revived. But the enthusiasm must be worked up and 
I can imagine no better propaganda than a magazine such as is now proposed 
on every sportsman’s table. 

I do not propose to urge the somewhat trite and well known advantages 
claimed for this great sport. But there is much to be learned from discussion 
in the pages of a magazine as to the best methods of Hoghunting. There is 
nc standing still; we are all learning. In my day we had an axiom that no man 
could win the Kadir Cup twice; a brilliant man and a brilliant horse, by winning 
the Cup three times, have shown us how wrong we were, and how much can 
be done when to great natural abilities are added scientific training and great 
practice. 

I have instanced the Kadir Cup, but similar lessons lie before ua in the still 
finer side of the sport, everyday hunting. I wish I were young enough to start 
again from the beginning, but even now I look forward to learning much. 


I can only end by wishing, with every man who reads the magazine, all 
success to it, and by giving our old toast: — 
The Boar, the Boar, the Mighty Boar. 


INTRODUCTION. 


His Exoellency The Commander-in-Chief. 


Pigsticking, apart from being one of the finest sports in the world, is also 
most valuable from the point of view of military training and the development 
of military character and qualities. 

Horsemanship and horsemastership, skill with weapone, eye for country, 
power of observation, and speed of thought and action, are a few of the most 
important of these qualities, and if this Amnual succeeds in encouraging the 
sport, it will have justified its existence. 

I feel sure that it will be much appreciated by old pigstickers like myself 
aud others whose pigsticking days must, to their regret, be almost regarded as 
left behind, though we may still hope for an occasional run. This Annual will 
help to bring back to them many thoughts of the happy daye they have spent 
in the pureuit of the most gallant of animals. 


The great reputation and experience of the promoters should be sufficient 
guarantee that the Annual will be full of interest and authoritative on all pig- 


sticking matters. I wish it all success. 
sami 
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1927 
A Review of the Season. 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-six presented a somewhat gloomy aspect as 
far as pigsticking was concerned. Small entries for the Kadir, several erst- 
while flourishing Tent Clubs inactive and the departure of many old enthus- 
iasts all combined to create the impression that the popularity of pigsticking 
was on the wane. But looking back over 1927, the tide seems to have turned. 


The Kadir was particularly noteworthy for the record entry since the War, 
and eighty-one horses actually competed, producing the eminently satisfactory 
result of a final heat of three. At Muttra, the following week, a very successful 
meeting was held and the supply of :pig was more than adequate in spite of a 
large entry, which included a team from Calcutta. Their presence was much ap- 
preciated by all up-country pigstickers, and it is to be hoped that their appear- 
ance in this competition each year will be established as a precedent. Thanks to 
the enterprise of some sportsmen in Bombay, the Gujerat Meeting was revived 
after a lapse of a number of years, in spite of almost insurmountable difficulties. 
Owing to the Ahmedabad Tent Club being no longer in existence, pig are hard 
to locate and there is no system of preservation; sufficient pig, however, were 
shown to decide the Gujerat Cup itself, but though no efforts were spared, the 
final of the Salmon Cup had to be postponed. 


This year has seen the revival of three old Tent Clubs, namely, Patna 
Bareilly and Fyzabad, where a record boar was killed. Cawnpore had a bum- 
per year, the bag being the third highest on reoord for that country, and rumours 
are now abroad that the Ganges Cup will shortly be revived. Had it not been for 
undue casualties to both men and horses, Muttra might well have registered a 
record bag, while at Delhi, with the assistance of a touring party, a very satisfac- 
tory figure was reached. Agra was regularly hunted, and the small bag is only 
due to the fact that all regular spears were novices; the experience gained in 
1927, however, should bear fruit in 1928. Meerut too were gravely handicap- 
ped by Jack of spears, but this should not be the case in 1928. Saugor as usual 
had a busy hardworking year, and produced a good average bag, while, to the 
delight of their old doyen, they killed eight boar in one meet. 

Thus 1927 has served to dispel the gloomy clouds of the year before, and 
may 1928 show that pigsticking is once more firmly established in its pristine 
favour, and, as the finest sport in Asia, is receiving the attention it deserves. 


Seeley Google 


Editorial. 


For some years past we have been contemplating the production of eome 
sort of magazine on Pigsticking. The project has now materialised, and we 
hope that from a rather modest beginning, something more adequate will grow 
too will serve to remind all old pigstickers of some of the best days of their 
ives. 


* * % ae * 


We take this opportunity of thanking H. E. the Commander-in-Chief for 
his introduction; General Sir Robert Baden-Powell and General Wardrop for 
their forewords, more especially as no magazine about Pigsticking would be 
complete without their support; and the many contributors to this first num- 
ber, both of sketches and articles, for their general assistance, soliciting at the 
same time their support in future years, since it is upon them that the euc- 
cess of the magazine so largely depends. 


* % ba # * 


The ultimate object, as far as the present editors are concerned, is to place 
the magazine on a sound financial basis as a going concern, so that it may be 
taken over by the publishers and become a permanent institution. We trust, 
therefore, that all to whom this object may appeal will do their utmost to en- 
list the interest and support of their friends. 


* * * * % 


It is hoped that one of the chief features of future numbers will be a cor- 
respondence section. There are so many points for discussion in pigsticking 
and eo few opportunities of discussing them that it is only through the medium 
of a publication euch as this that the general interchange of ideas can take 
piace. With this in view, we invite correspondence from any one who wishes 
to propound a new theory or to explode an old one. In the interval between 
this number and the next, the opinions of authorities can be collected on any 
point raised and the whole correspondence will then be published in the 1929 
edition. 

* * * * 

All Tent Clubs should send in their summaries as soon as possible after 
the conclusion of the present season, while it is hoped that the same generous 
response may be met with for articles, eketches, etc., for the 1929 edition. 
We propose in future to publish the magazine about Christmas time; it would 
be of great assistance if those requiring copies would order them in advance. 

All communications should be addressed to:—The Editor, The Hoghunt- 
ere’ Annual, 4th Q. O. Hussars, Meerut, U.P., and not to anyone by name. 


* * * * * 
That this Annual offers a very special orp as an Advertising Medi- 
um will be recognised by all firms in such lines of ‘business as are connected 
with the sport. 


Full particulars as to facilities, terms, etc., may be obtained on application 


" India: The Editor, Hoghunters’ Annual, c/o 4th Q. O. Hussars, Meerut, 
U. P. 
England: The Editor, Hoghbunters’ Annual, Newcastle, Co. Down, 
Ireland. 


il 


iWe would again like to express our gratitude to all those who have as- 
sisted in the production of the magazine, and at the same time to ask them to 
de all they can to promote the interest of those not directly connected with 
the sport. The size and scope of the present edition demands a very consider- 
able sale if the magazine is to be a paying proposition, and until it is establish- 
ed as such there is little hope of its becoming a permanent institution. It is to 
be hoped therefore that all who have associations with this great sport will do 
all they can to establish the Hoghunters’ Annual, so that when our furn 
comes to say farewell to pigsticking, we may all be able to look forward to a 
yearly reminder of the good old days, when we hunted the hog with our friend. 


The Call of the Kadir. 


If you are young and the Life Spirit courses 
Through your blood in its strength and its pride; 
If you know the wild love of young horses 
And the thunder and joy of their stride; 


Go, mount where the Grey Boar is hidden 
On ranges unchallenged and free, 

And ride as you never have ridden 
Where the Kadir spreads out like the sea. 


In the Distance brave Spirits are giving 
The lead that still calls you to ride: 
What is Life, but the Joy in the Living? 
What Joy like a great horse’s stride? 


Go gallop, the Wild Boar is running 

Through the Jungle, the Jheel and the Flood; 
Go meet the fierce charge and the cunning; 

No drink is as strong as his blood. 


If you’re old and your seat is unsteady, 
If your horses are dust in their graves, 
Go join the long line making ready 
Where the Kadir grass beckons and waves. 


If the Hand with the Hour-Glass forces 
Your Hand from the Spear and the Cup, 

E’en though you see other men’s horses 
Sweep by you with other men up. 


Go watch the spears flitting and flashing 

Through the sunlight that streams oer the plain. 
On the frail of the Boar ever dashing 

Till the grim, silent fighter is slain. 


The white on your temples will vanish 
You’ll dream you are riding once more, 
Gallant) spirits about you will banish 
All thought but the Spear and the Boar. 


Years later around you will hover 
Bright Visions of Memory born; 

You’ll see the Wild Stag breaking cover, 
Hear music of Hound and of Horn; 


See the Ibex afar on the mountain, 
The Goose and the Duck in their flight, 
Where the moonbeams are gilding the foungain, 
See the Tiger come drink in the night. 


You’ll see the good mounts that once bore you 
Through the Hunt and the Chase and the Drag, 

The wild Moorlands will spread out before you, 
And the stretch that leads home to the Flag. 


Vii 


Then the Fours and the Tandems and Racers, 
From the pastures of Memory’s land 

With the thoroughbreds, Hunters and Chasers 
Come cantering up to your hand. 


Then you'll hear the brave Pigstickers neighing, 
See the elephants forming once more, 

Where the deer and the black-buck are playing, 
On the Kadir, the Home of the Boar. 


Gallant friends will awake from their dreaming 
Whom the Kadir’s sweet Voices recall, 

And their Horses and Spears will be gleaming 
Still clearer and brighter than all. 


Fredrick Mathews. 


“‘@reater Sport has no man than this, that he hunteth the 
Hog with his friends.” 
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TENT CLUB SUMMARIES 


AGRA. 


The first meet of the season took place on November 10, 1926, and the last 
on July 21, 1927. Considering that the average annual bag since 1900, 
excluding the years 1915 to 1922 during which time practically no pigsticking 
took place, has been 54 pig, our total bag this year, which was only 23 pig and 
one hyena, was certainly a poor result. This failure to secure a good bag was 
due to one main cause, namely, that every member of the club at the start 
of the season was a novice. We had to try and teach ourselves the noble art 
and by the end of the season we were just beginning to learn a little how it 
should be done. 

The number of spears at meets were small, seldom more than four, and 
most of these were men with only one horse. 

Twenty-five meets in all took place, at ten of which no pig were killed, 
but there was hardly a meet at which at least one and usually several pig were 
given a good run for their money, and it was only owing to our lack of skill that 
we did not add a fsir proportion of these to the bag. 

The country hunted is still well stocked although several of the places which 
used to hold pig before the war do not now do so. Much of the country is not 
easy and requires both a really fast horse and considerable skill, neither of 
which requirements were very much in evidence. We have one area of easy 
riding country near Fatehpur Sikri which ia good holding ground for pig. In 
fact it is a most excellent place where the young idea can gain confidence and 
learn the use of the spear: This is evident from the records of the year. In 
this bit of country 21 pig out of the total of 23 met their end. 

Fortunately our accidents have been very few. Only one rider got eeriously 
damaged, in this case a broken arm, and, although several horses were slightly 
cut, none suffered any permanent injury. 

Pigsticking at Agra, especially for a beginner, is really good value. It is 
very cheap, all who go out arp keen as can be, and there is a good supply of pig. 
Moreover the small size of the Tent Club is in some ways an advantage. Every 
cpe out gets full value out of their day’s sport even though they are mounted 
on something that cannot gallop and is liable to fall down. In fact, if anyone 
wants to find real sport at a cheap rate, there can be few better places than 


Agra. 
: The following tables show how and where pig have been slain: — 


MEETS. 

Place. No. of Meets. No. of Pig Killed. 
Pali oe ... 12 21 & 1 hyena. 
Tanora . 2 2 
Siknadra . A 0 
Gadpura . 2 0 
Jodhpur Jhal 8 0 
Aulandha . 2 0 

Total . 28 
Lc aad 


Pra Ki.gp. 
Names of No. of Pig. Namee of No. of Pig. 
horses. Spears. 

Reverie 7 McConnel 6 
Redwing a) Campbell Miles 4 

Clara . 2 Cobb a“ . 8 

Ball . 2 Waller . 2 
Rabbit a | Napier . 2 

Sailor . 1 Hall bs . 2 

Bogey . 1 Garnons Williams 1 & 1 hyena. 
Billy as; oa Oakley » a 

Boney é ae | Fennell a 

Vilna . 1&1 hyena. Elhott . il 
(Unknown) 1 


D. F. M. McConnet, aie 
R.A., 
Hon. Sec. Season 1927-1928. 


BAREILLY. 


Before giving a summary of last season’s results, a brief account of the 
prévious vicissitudes of the Bareilly Tent Club would not be out of place. It 
was founded in 1878 and before the War was one of the premier Tent Clubs in 
India. The average annual bag was close on 100 boar, the record bag being 169. 
The Tent Club was kept going during the War and an average bag of 36 during 
the 8 years 1915-1919 was distinctly good. An unaccountable collapse followed 
and the total number of pig killed from 1920-1925, inclusive, was only 11. Early 
in the latter year the Tent Club officially expired. At the end of the same year 
an ex-Honorary Secretary returned to Bareilly and lost no time in disinterring 
and revivifying the corpse. In 1926 we achieved a modest bag of 9 boar in 16 
somewhat laborious days of hunting. But these included a giant of 35 inches 
and considerable progress was made against poachers, so the season was not 
altogether profitless. 

The 1927 season opened on the 9th January when we killed 2 good hog at 
Baror, & promising start. On a Saturday evening and Sunday in the middle of 
March, 4 spears killed 6 boar on the borders of the Rampur State and returned 
tu Bareilly feeling that the B.T.C. could really hold up its head again. 

Karly in April Mr. W. B. Cotton, I.C.8., Collector of Etah and well-known 
pigeticker, kindly invited us down to the Ganges Kadir in his district; Ramsden, 
Tayler and the Honorary Secretary accepted the invitation and spent a most 
enjoyable 5 days, during which we killed 9 pig and received striking evidence of 
the fact that a hog hunter reaches his prime at somewhere about 55. Altogether 
a most cheerful and cheering meet. Pig were plentiful and the bag was 
maialy restricted by the shortage of horses. 

Further details of meets, pig killed and names of members, etc., will be 
found in the tabulated summary below and I must endeavour to keep this article 
on the lines suggested by the Editor. 

As regards the country, the Bareilly Tent Club has an unusual variety: 
it may be roughly divided into— 

(1) the grass lands, 
2) the Ram Ganga Kadir, 
ts) *“baghs.’’ 
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Of these, No. 1 has always provded and still provides the best eport. Both 
in the Bareilly district and in the Rampur State there are big stretches of un- 
cultivated grass lands. Most of this grass is cut for thatching purposes or burnt 
fairly early in the season so that the fresh young shoots may afford better 
grazing for cattle. If left alone thie grass is always full of pig, but, needless to 
say, cutting, grazing and netting all combine to oust the pig. Friendly Zamin- 
dars can, however, be prevailed upon to assist the Tent Club in each of the 
first two matters, while as regards netting, means can usually be found to 
restrict the nuisance when a regular Tent Club can be counted on to cope with 
rig. The absence of a Tent Club ia the greatest of all causes of disappearance 
of pig. Many of the once famous grass coverts in the Bareilly district have 
been brought under cultivation and no longer exist. But there are etill miles 
of waving grass just across the border in the Rampur State and it is there that 
the Tent Club must look for its chief source of sport. His Highness the Nawab 
and his officials have always been most hospitable and helpful and the Tent 
Club owes H. H. a debt of gratitude. 


As regards the Ram Ganga Kadir the position seems to vary largely from 
year to year. When I was here 8 years ago, the so-called island with n 8 miles 
of the city afforded more sport than anywhere else in the district. In the last 
two seasons, I have tried it half a dozen times without success. This year 
there were pig there but the ground they confime themselves to has defeated us. 
It is the worst I have ever known, though I have a fairly extensive experience 
of Kadir country. It was very badly cut up by the floods of 1924 and hardly 
bears any resemblance to what it was in 1919. Further up the river the jungle 
is all quite unrideable, but this particular island should come into its own again 
yet and I am endeavouring to get some of the tree jhow cleared. 


The bagh country used to afford a lot of sport in the old days. Poaching 
has now denuded all the well-known baghs of their stock of pig and I must admit 
that my preference for other kinds of hunting has prevented me from making 
any serious endeavour to re-stock these baghs. I doubt if it would be possible 
in any case. 


From this account it w'll be seen that we rely largely on country outside 
the Bareilly district. This has always been the case, and when big bags were 
obtained 75 per cent. of them were got in the Rampur State, the Budaon district 
and so on. 


The Ganges Kadir on the Budaon-Etah border, where we joined Mr. Cottoao 
this year, is a pigsticking paradise. It is quite easy of access from Bareilly and 
so long as there is a Cotton to preserve it, it should form a large feature of the 
activities of the Bareilly T.C. There is no Tent Club in either Etah or Budaon 
and we should always be welcome there. A second meet had been arranged 
there this year but we were unavoidably prevented from bringing it off. Out 
of 32 pig killed this season 9 were in Etah, 17 in the Rampur State and only 6 
in Bareilly. The season was unfortunately brought to a premature end about 
the middle of April. But for this the bag should have been well over 50. 


In 1926 the main difficulty was lack of pig. In 1927 it was lack of spears. 
The Welch Regiment left Bareilly early this year and the Buffs arrived too late 
to start. Except the Honorary Secretary, every member in the last two seasons 
has been a novice. A very notable one was formed in Captain Tayler, I.A.8.C., 
who went back on leave to his ranch in Canada last May with little left to learn 
about eticking pig. A summary of results is given below. They show that 
Bamsden failed to obtain a first spear and this can only be attributed to the 
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inherent kindliness of his nature, since in keenness and hunting ability he has 
been second to none. a 
Number of Meets one w. 15 
Number of days hunting we 25 
Average number of spears out ... 4 


Total of pig killed ... 32 


Number of Number of 


Names. days out. first spears. 
Mr Nott-Bower, Indian Police, (Hon. Peery 21 16 
Captain Tayler, I. A. 8. C. ‘ 18 10 
Major Ramsden, The Green Howards . 12 — 
Major Warden, 10th/9th Jats 9 1 
Captain Long, R.A.8.C. we 8 2 
Major Lyttelton, The Welch Regiment ifs 6 1 
Mr. Fennell, R.A. ds 6 1 
Mr. Cotton, I.C.S. 5 1 
Mr. Gibbon, R.A. af a 4 — 
Colonel Commandant Williams - 8 — 
Mr. Spilsbury, P.W.D. 1 — 


CALCUTTA. 


After @ period of some seven years of inaction three new members were 
elected this year by the few old members still remaining in Calcutta. To these 
tluee members were handed over the old records, dating back to 1862, together 
with their gear and good wishes for the future. 

At the tims of writing the membership etands at 12 exclusive of mofussil, 
temporary hunting and honorary members. 

Hunting, under the style of the ‘‘Calcutta Tent Club,’’ necessarily started 
rather late but not too late to prevent the Club putting in a fair number of meets 
and seeing good sport, for which the Club is chiefly indebted to the hospitality of 
other hunts, namely, Midnapore Zemindary’s, Mr. J. M. 8. Trelawny’s and 
Mr. W. B. Renwick’s. 

The question of suitable country is the big problem and is yearly becoming 
ruore difficult. It is quite evident that only by some real hard work in prospecting 
for fresh ground can the Club hope to regain its former position and once more 
become a recognised entity among Tent Clubs. This off-season, therefore, is 
seeing the Club in correspondence with almost every district in Bengal: so far 
the most encouraging aspect lies in the unanimous expressions of good will and 
genuine desire to help that is conveyed in every answer received to our enquiries. 

It seems that every bit of land capable of producing a crop is cultivated 
row-a-days and villagers, in country once regularly hunted over, to-day barely 
know what a pig should look like. Other difficulties there are too; there is the 
fear of encroaching on country already being hunted by other hunts; there is 
the all-important consideration of accessibility. Leave from Saturday afternoon 
till Monday morning is all that is usually available for the average Calcutta 
man and camps requiring more than a few hours travelling each way are only 
pcssible on such occasions as Christmas and Easter. Again there is the consi- 
deration of jungle with which Bengal is so liberally gifted—great long stretches 
of jungle, divided only by inadequate ‘ ‘maths,’’ may be, and probably are, stiff 
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with pig but require a veritable army of beaters to shift. Fair sized patches 
can be, and are dealt with ; in fact village hunting forms a large proportion 
of Bengal ‘‘eticking’’ but without a fair etretch of ‘‘math’’ to help, one’s 
chances are very remote. 

Reports, however, of hitherto undisturbed country are not altogether dis- 
couraging and it only remains for the rivers to fall and the country inland to dry 
up, eo that some first hand knowledge may be sought. 

The past season accounted for something like 130 boar in Bengal of which 
cnly some 29 fell at Club meets (i.e., excluding spears gained by members when 
out with other hunts). Hunting in general extended from about November 
1926 till the end of July 1927 which is later than can be considered the custom 
and was only permitted as a result of the unusually mild hot weather together 
with delay in the rains. 

Pig in those districts regularly hunted from year to year were only fairly 
plentiful but from the records hereunder it will be seen that for size they were 
up to a very good standard. 

The Club this year for the first time sent a team to compete for the Muttra 
Cup, in which they were extremely fortunate in having such an experienced and 
efficient spear as Captain J. M. Hugo to lead them. Though the Club did not 
succeed in bringing away that coveted trophy they learnt a lot and enjoyed 
some first rate sport. It is hoped that the Club will henceforward be a regular 
competitor for this Cup and it is also very much hoped the Club will soon be 
in a position to entertain and show sport to some of the members of the many 
other Clubs and Regiments that were met at the ‘‘Kadir’’ and Muttra, who 
may chance to be in thess parts. 


REcoRD OF CaLcuTta TENT CLUB MEEts—1926-27. 


Name. 1st Spears. Biggest Pig. No. of Pig 30 inch 
or over. 

I. M. Hooper Vf 82} a uo 
KE. R. Kenderdine . 7 31 . 4 
F. H. French . 5 30 Se. ih 
H. E. Colvin . 8 814 . 2 
J. M. 8. Trelawny 8 30 . 2 
E. Graves . 2 No record — 
C. Ormond .... ae | No record _— 
F. M. B. Lutyens 1 29 _— 

29 12 


Mr. J. M. 8. TreLawny’s Hunt—Heads the list for Bengal by a considerable 
margin and in fact was the only one pigsticking at all extensively. Some 89 
pigs were accounted for in 30 days hunting extending from December 1926 to 
July this year. 

Recorp oF MEEts—1926-27. 
Name. Ist Spears. Biggest Pig. No. of Pig 30 inch 


oT over. 
J. M. 8. Trelawny 88 354 & 34 oa 25 
Captain J. M. Hugo 14 314 oe 8 
W. B. Renwick ek .. Q 31 2 
C. Blomfield ses ue. 0 814 8 
H. G. Bengough 4 344 2 
Lord Knebworth 8 81 1 
K. Finney, I.P. 8 824 1 


H. Graham, I1.C.8. 2 28 sve — 
D. Somerville 2 te — 
E. Graves 2 —_ — 
T. G. Holman 2 824 1 
N. Bavin, I.P. 1 — — 
C. R. Hill 1 — — 
F,. H. French 1 32 1 
I. M. Hooper 1 32 1 
E. P. Nicholl a | 29 _— 

89 45 


The Shikarpore Hunt of the Midnapore Zemindary and Mr. W. B. 
Renwick’s hunt have for very many years past been the most regular and 
consequently successful of all Bengal hunts, but, for various reasons, neither 
of these hunts have operated this past season on their usual scale and unfor- 
tunately no records have been kept. 

Bengal has this year lost two exceptionally fine sportsmen by the sad 
death of Mr. C. Westmacott of the Midnapore Zemindary and by the retirement 
of Mr. W. B. Renwick; two of the most energetic supporters of pigsticking. 


CAWNPORE. 


The bag for the season was 109 boar, a decided improvement on the last few 
seasons, this totai being the third highest in the annals of the Tent Club, and 
also the highest total since 1899. 

The membership has greatly improved and it can be safely said that the 
Tent Club has been revived from the rut into which it had got owing to the war. 

As will be seen from the summary below, only seven sectors were hunted 
this season, one of which only on account of the keenness of certain members 
who arranged a ten days camp. 

It is hoped to open up further country during the coming season by members 
hclding camps, as there are vast tracts of Kadir which have never been hunted 
since the war; though inaccessible in even a two day meet, they provide ideal 
localities for week or ten day camps. 

Canal meets were again disappointing this year, but it is hoped to open up 
one or two more sectors, as the areas at present hunted along the canal are 
ceasing to hold pig on account of mtense cultivation. 

Throughout the country as a whole, pig are very plentiful, despite poaching 
by netting and the shooting of pig by so-called ‘‘sportsmen’’ from Cawnpore. 


Summary OF Pia KILLED IN VARIOUS SECTIONS. 


Pahari- 
Ishri-| purand | Saloli | Rajua : : 
peceon ganj.|  Sanni Bagh. | Khera. Sarohl. | Ghana, | 20d Mahi- 
Gat parapur. 
Days hunt- 
ed a 10 3 1 2 3 q 


Bias Maraunda 


Bag... 27 8 2 1 10 29 


 f 


MEMBERS WHO HAVE HUNTED DURING THE SEASON. 


Name. 1st Spears. Name. 1st Spears. 
Capt. Scott-Cockburn 28 Mr. Mansergh us ww. 2 
Mr. Arrindell 17 Mr. Haddow ‘s Mae 
Capt. Catto 12 Mr. Topham 1 
Capt Wooldridge .. 10 Mr. Drew 1 
Capt. Head axe .- 10 Mr. Booth 1 
Capt. Jeffs : -» 5 Major Griffin 1 
Mr. Everitt 4 Mr. Morris 0 
Mr. Walters 4 Mr. St. Aubyn 0 
Gen. Cator 8 Mr. Challen = 0 
Capt. Redlington 8 Mr. Maclaughlin 0 
Mr. Gage 8 Mr. H. Wooldridge 0 
Mr. Beer 2 Mr. Carless 0 
Col. Gage ses ash .. O 
Total Bag—109 boar. 

W. May ARRINDELL, 

Hon. Sec. 
DELHI. 


Our seagon divides itself into two parts, the first from November to March 
and the second from March until the rains. During the first part it is not easy, 
except at Christmas, to find time to hunt distant country and this invariably 
results in our more accessible covers being somewhat over-hunted. 


We have to regret the absence of Captain Bullock of the 20th Lancers and 
of Mr. Templar, R.A., both of whom proved very efficient Secretaries last 
season, but it is satisfactory to add that the former will be with us again next 
year. On the other hand Mr. F. L. Brayne who had fortunately recovered 
from the mishap that had laid him aside last year, was able to hunt regularly ; 
he is now approaching his 300th spear. 

Again as last year, we enjoyed the assistance of a party of visitors and, 
much as we missed Colin West and ‘‘Chink’’ Phipps, not to mention Tolar 
Aylward and the inimitable ‘‘Lightning’’ Keyworth, we found ‘‘Tubby’’ Martyr 
and Paterson Knight of the Greys together with several other casual but keen 
visitors from the same Regiment, worthy substitutes. Jim Ruttledge appeared 
again ; he controlled operations most successfully and must be one of the best 
as well as one of the most unselfish pigstickers in India. 

As regards our country, Kasna held rather leas pig than usual through, 
1 imagine, being somewhat heavily worked last year. Surajpur was fairly good 
and is a very pleasant meet both early and late in the season. Ghaziabad 
varies but should always be tried a few days after Surajpur. The cream of 
our country lies between Chainsa and Hassanpur where we enjoyed some greut 
days, particularly during the stay of our visitors. 

The Home Coverts, Patpaganj, Purana Quila, Okhla and Salarpur produced 
a fair quota of pig. This part of the country is particularly liable to suffer 
from the depredations of the Delhi ‘‘cockney’’ sportsmen who, after the manner 
of his kind, drives away far more pig than he actually kills. 


It is most satisfactory to report that our veteran shikari is as hale and 
hearty as ever. I suppose that the great majority of Tent Club shikaris are 


veterans—like old soldiers they never die. Few, however, can be older or 
more indefatigable than Lalji whose record of service dates back to the early 
nineties, long before most of our regular spears were born. 


The total bag of pig was 178, some sixty fewer than last year but, taking 
one day with another, we had far fewer spears out and there is no reason to 
suppose that the supply of pig shows any diminution whatever. 


The most successful performers were our three visitors who got between 
twenty and thirty spears each ; Brayne also got into double figures. There 
were no accidents to riders and nothing very serious to horses either. Apart 
from pig I do not remember killing anything except a hyena which gave us a 
very long run and distressed the horses very much in the heavy sand of the 
river bed. Below are lists of pig killed by various members of the Tent Club 
and of pig killed in the various districts. 


Detoi Tent Crus 1926-27. 


Spears. Boar. Country Boar. 
Halswell ais ‘ive . A Ghaziabad 8 
Brocklehurst aa . 9 

Dugdale . 2 Rohillapur a 6 wate, AD 
ey . 2 

Templer . 6 Patparganj se soe, Jad 
Jackson fe, 

Martyr .. 26 Kasna ae i w. 22 
Chapman a | 

Brayne 17 Hassanpur Siig . 57 
Mackergow . 8 

Macartney . 2 Purana Kila sie see. “B 
Catto . 1 

Ross . 7 Nasinpur-Salarpur ... Se ue 
Smyth ee | 

Fiennes i 4D Solera ms sa wae “AD 
Molyneux ont Pa? 

Vaughan-Hughes . 8 Sultanpur _.... ie ie. 9 
Voelcher . 2 

Macheson . 8 Dankaur as sis wx 41 
Marriott bas . 6 

Bagwell Purefoy . 2 Surajpur 8 
Lopes sate . 9 

Pakhar Singh . 1 Okhla he sie vies 32 
Darley . 8 

Stanton 2 ok Jaindapur 1 
Bowley . 8 

Innes . 2 Total ... 178 
Ruttledge - .. 27 

Patteson-Knight .. 22 

Herbert si . 2 


Total ... 178 
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FYZABAD. 


This season the Club was resuscitated for the first time since 1924. Several 
boar had been killed during the intervening years but no serious attempt was 
made to revive the Club proper; this was due to the lack of any experienced 
spear and again this year no attempt was made until too late in the season for 
the best results. 

However, as at the end of March a large boar was seen by the present Hon. 
Secretary and another Gunner officer within three hundred yards of the Artillery 
Mess, it was decided then and there to reform the Tent Club and to endeavour to 
enlist as many members as possible in the station. 

No Shikaries of any value were found but the old Chowkidars were collected 
end instructed to produce “‘khabar.’’ In spite of dismal forebodings as to cagual- 
ties to man and horse, the first meet took place at the Artillery Mess on the 31st 
of March. Twelve spears were present. The excellent records of 1914 in the log 
book compiled by Mr. G. E. B. Watson, R.A., proved invaluable for arranging 
beats both at this meet and throughout the season. 

The country in which pig live in the Fyzabad district is long jhow. It ia 
necessary at the beginning of the season to have a large quantity of grass 
burnt or cut; practically the whole country is ten foot high in grass in January 
but by the beginning of March most of the grass can be burnt and patches left 
to provide pig cover. With the co-operation of the Grass Farm Manager and the 
local cattle men this can be easily arranged and the thanks of the Tent Club are 
due to the former. A list of patches for cutting has now been prepared for next 
season and entered in the log book. The country itself is all rideable and most 
excellent going; that this is so is proved by the absence of any serious casualty 
throughout the season to either man or horse. 

The country can be hunted and pig have been found, on both banks of the 
Gogra river to a distance of fifteen miles either side of Fyzabad. Ponies and 
horses can be ferried across the river in open sided boats on which they soon 
learn to embark without difficulty. The country on the far bank of the river is 
beautiful going and pig are plentiful but the extra time and expense involved 
necessarily limits the number of meets. Coolies are now more or less expert, 
they can be obtained at the shortest notice, have learnt to beat and invariably 

et pig out. 

Over one hundred rideable boar have been sgen this year and on no occasion 
has there been a blank day: there has always been at least one good run and 
sometimes as many as six. Possibly one has to be quicker off the mark than in 
most places as there axe many sanctuaries for pig and often the rideable distance 
te them is very short. 

The membership now numbers twenty; an entrance fee of Rs. 5 is charged 
and the average monthly bill for eight meets does not exceed Re. 25. The Tent 
Club is complete with all camp furniture sufficient for twelve members; the 
accounts, property and log book are handed over to the Honorary Secretary of 
the Fyzabad Club at the end of the season and are reissued to the Honorary 
Secretary of the Tent Club at the beginning of the new season. 

There is no reason why in the season of 1928 the record of 1908 when ninety- 
eight boar were killed, should not be exceeded, provided that the question of 
cutting and burning of grass is taken in hand early and that more meets are 
arranged on the Tulsipur side of the river. The difficulties of restarting the 
Club are over and there is now no longer any lack of experienced spears and 
horses. Eleven pig all told have been killed which, though not a large number, 
is sufficient to prove that the Fyzabad country is by no means difficult when 
it is vealised that practically all the hunting was done by novices. 
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SUMMARY OF THE 1927 SEASON. 
Meets 20. Pig killed sea vibe 


The Honorary Secretary 8 
Mr. D. C. 8. Sinclair, The Royal 
Berks 3 Pig killed at meets. 
Mr. G. C. Drake- Brockman, The 
Royal Berks 2 Manjha Kala ees 9 
Mr. H. D. P. Finch, The Royal Cavalry Manjha oe | 
Berks sis 1 Tulsipur ae oe | 
Mr. J. Lindsay Smith, Royal Artil- 
lery 1 
Mr. J. 8. Symons, The Royal Artil. 
lery a 1 


(Sd.) A. J. R. Munro, Caprarn, 
R.A 


Honorary Secretary, The Fyzabad Tent Club. 


Notg.—During this season, a very large boar wae killed. It measured 37} 
inches, and weighed 325 lbs. As the weighing scale only read up to 300 lbs., its 
head had to be cut off and the head and body weighed separately. 


PATNA-DINAPORE, 


This is headed ‘‘The Patna-Dinapore Tent Club,’’ but actually we did not 
found a club or elect any officers, and the heading has been given for the pur- 
pose of this article. 

Up to the year 1915 a Dinapore Tent Club had been in existence for a 
number of years. It expired after that year, and I believe that no pigsticking 
has been done from Dinapore or Patna since then, though occasional excursions 
were made in later years on to some of the grounds of the Dinapore Club by the 
Saran Tent Club between 1918 and 1921. 

Towards the end of April of this year Toplis, who had been out regularly 
with the Dinapore Club from 1912 to 1915, and the Saran Club from 1918 to 
1921, returned, after years of exile in places where the pig cannot be ridden, to 
Patna. Ram Peare, the old shikari of the Tent Club, anxious for re-employment 
soon put in an appearance with information of pig. Brunskill, at Dinapore, 
already had thoughts of the sport, but there seemed to be no one ready to join 
him. The first thing to do was to persuade the polo players that the polo ground 
was much too hard to play on and it would be safer for their ponies to be used 
efter pig; persuasion was not difficult when we found that we were not certain 
cf even three aside at polo. 

Our members and our horses as follows :— 

Mr. B. Foley, 1. C. C., an old hand at the game abe gave it up 12 years 
ago on the score of age, but returned to it with very little persuasion. Unfor- 
tunately he went on leave in the middle of May. His mount ‘‘Polly,’’ or as 
i owner usually was heard to call her ‘‘Polly, Blast you,’’ was a useful per- 
ormer. 

Mr. D. Quinlan, another dug-out. His mount ‘‘Old Bill’’ was a war veteran 
from Gallipoli, about 22 years old. 

Major G. 8. Brunskill, new to the game. His ‘‘Gertie’’ turned out staunch 
enough, but lacked apeed. 
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Mr. A. R. Toplis, I.C.6. with ‘‘Sparklet’’ a handy and keen beast, and 
‘‘Raven’’ less handy but staunch; and later ‘‘Pink Gin,’’ too impetuous to he 
much use. 

Captain J. R. Tweed, a novice, on ‘‘Sharab,’’ useful at polo, but very wild 
across country. 

Mr. G. Bradney, also a novice, on ‘‘Peter’’ who was following the pig in 
1914 and before then, and must be a long way past 20. Bradney broke his 
collar-bone on May 15, and was out of it for the rest of the season. 

Mr. B. H. Humphreys also a novice, who was unable to start until June, 
on ‘‘Black Diomand,’’ somewhat wild but fairly speedy and staunch. 

Beginners ou twenty-year-old horses take a long time to despatch a pig, and 
often our horses were exhausted after the first run. 

Our grounds. Maner is Son Diara land all the other grounds are Ganges 
Diaras. ‘The going on the whole was good, but we were troubled at Barh and 
Bakhtiarpur with wide stretches of newly-formed land, intersected with deep 
cracks, too risky country for ths rider who hoped to go through the season with 
cne horse. The jungle is mainly jhow, a fir-like bush, or jhalas, tall jungle 
grass, and in the absence of any better cover, khagara, in which at the end of 
the season the pig often lie and are easy to find. LEarlier in the season castor 
was troublesome. It is very difficult to follow a pig through castor when the 
leaves are green; and even after the leaves have fallen, it is not easy to get at 
the pig with the stalks knocking aside the spear. Unfortunately much castor is 
grown on these Diaras, and this makes our season very short. The land is not 
clear of rabi crops, especially troublesome being the Rahar, till wel: into April, 
and then there are left great blocks of castor which stays green through much 
of May and provides a refuge for the pig from which it is difficult to drive them 
out and in which it is almost impossible to stick them. With a careful selection 
of our places our season should be from the beginning of April until the rains 
break, about 24 months. This season we left much ground further down the 
river, reported by our shikari to be full of pig, untouched. We thought it better 
to go to the place where we knew that the riding was easy and the bandobast 
simple, than to places further afield where we should probably see many pig but 
lose them all in the jungle. 

Our casualt'es were not heavy. In addition to the broken collar-bone of 
Brandney’s, Tweed had a severe shaking in a fall in a quicksand. In his fall the 
epear pierced the horse resulting in its being laid up for a couple of months. A 
wounded pig also did considerable damage to a beater, who was confined to 
hospital for a month. A slight cut on another horse laid him up for a fortnight. 
Let us hope that those who reserved their ponies for the somewhat inferior polo 
that we get in Patna will not be afraid to risk them next season. 

Our beaters were the village chaukidars, keen enough to come out for the 
sport, a shar: in the meat, and four annas ahead. We usually had about sixty 
of them. Silent beating was the rule, but when the pig persistently broke back, 
shouting was tried. 

As we do no preserving, as our sole club servant is the shikari paid only 
for the season, and as our beaters only cost Rs. 15 an outing, our expenses 
vere not heavy. Though we did not stint ourselves in plain food and drink, we 
did not go to the trouble and expense of taking out tents to sleep in. Our outing 
at Kala Diara when we crossed the Ganges towards midnight, and lay out in 
the moonlight on our camp beds along the river bank will long stay in the 
memory of those who were there. 

The sporting quality of the pig vary considerably. Those on Kala Diara 
charged as soon as you were level with them. One, quite unnecessarily, when 
not even pursued, burst from the side of the jungle and went all out at phe 
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nearest horse and cut it before the rider could get into rapid motion. Those on 
the Dinapore Diara gave tremendous long hunts, perpetually jinking, and dying 
at the end with no charge or only the feeblest, sometimes squealing horribly. 
Our largest pig was 33 inches. 

Most of us use the underhand spear, changing to overhand in castor and 
high jungle. Personally I regard the underhand as far safer for the unskilful, 
though witk a jinking pig I believe it frightens him off and makes him jink 
the more. 

Five of our seven pig were killed within five miles of Dinapore, so it is not 
necessary to go far afield for a little of the sport. 

I should think that we are unique in one respect in that we did not compete 
for first spear. We were so pleased to stick a pig at all that we did not care who 
stuck it first. 

We went out 11 times in all, killing pig on gix occasions and pursuing them 
at every meet except one. There are plenty of pig all down the Ganges from 
Kala Diara 30 miles east of Dinapore to Mekra 60 miles ¢gast; and given the 
men and the horses one could well hope to get 20 to 30 pig in the season in 
that area. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


Date. Place Number of pig killed. 
15th May ... Bakhtiapur, Ramnagar Diara, 40 
miles east of Dinapore ii 1 
19th May ... Babbangaon, Dianpore Diara ar nil 
2nd June ... Babbangaon, Dinapore Diara 1 
5th June ... Babbangaon, Dianpore Diara a 2 
26th May ... Digha Diara, 4 miles east of 
Dinapore ae See “ee 1 
29th May ... Digha Diara, 4 miles east of Dina- 
ore See see iss 1 
16th June ... Kala Diara, 80 miles east of 
Dinapore ais oe 1 
oe | 
Total — 7 
‘A. W. Topuis, 
Honorary Secretary. 
MEEROT. 


During the season 1926-27, 114 pig and 1 hyena were killed in the Meerut 
Tent Club country. 

To any old hands who may remember years when these figures were far 
exceeded, it may seem that the supply of pig in the Meerut Kadir is falling off, 
cut this is not the case. Many more pig were seen in the Kadir this year than 
iast, and it would appear that the pig have successfully weathered the disastroug 
effects of the 1924 floods. 

The réason for the comparative smallness of the season’s bag are not far to 
seck. 

‘“‘K”’ Battery left for Egypt in November with the 2nd Bde., R.H.A., and 
their place was taken by ‘‘G’’ Battery, none of whose Officers had any previous 
experience of pigsticking ; added to this, from the time of the Kadir Cup up to 
practically the end of the season, the regular spears of the Royal Scots Greys 
were away on leave either at home, or pigsticking in the Delhi and Moradabad 
countries. . 
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Tho result was that the regular spears this season were, with the exception 
of Colonel Paynter, novices, and the latter was away for April and May shooting. 

The majority of horses were moreover new to the game and many pig that 
should have been added to the score escaped to be ridden another day. 

What was lacking in the skill was however made up in keenness, and there 
was no shortage of spears, a ready supply always being forthcoming from the 
Gunner Mess, so that with the added experience and the advent of the 4th Hus- 
sars, we may confidently hope for a very much larger total next season. 

The Ganges Kadir country is very thick at the beginning of the season, and 
hunting is practically impossible before Christmas, and very difficult before 
February. During the first two meets, Christmas and January only three hog 
were accounted for in eight days’ hunting. 

One meet at Husseinpur was entirely ruined by fire. 

The villagers started burning in all directions the day we arrived in camp, 
and the fires were still going when we left. With this exception the country 
has been in excellent condition, and there was plenty of cover; it was, of course, 
at its best from the end of March up to the rains. 

Poaching has been considerable throughout the season, the worst localities, 
being mostly to the North and on the left bank of the Ganges. The most notori- 
ous area, in this respect, has been Husseinpur where amongst other things it was 
reported that one of the Tent Club Chowkidars had himself killed eleven pig. 
When sent for the Chowkidar was not found, and a search failed to reveal him, 
so it is likely that there was more than a slight element of truth im the story. 

The Tent Club has, as always, received the greatest help from the I. C. 8., 
and we are indeed lucky to have two such supporters and Mr. Edye, and Mr. A. 
P. Collett, Collectors of Meerut and Moradabad respectively. 

The Tent Club staff has remained unchanged throughout the season. Babu 
as head Shikari has done excellent work; Jharia, 2nd Shikari has been dis- 
appointing and is not too enthusiastic for work, he does not get on well with 
the coolies, and unless there is a very distinct improvement early next season 
we shall have to find a successor. Badla, 3rd Shikari has done very well. 
Najib Ullah, our Jamadar, who runs the ‘‘Q’’ Branch has been, as ever, invalu- 
able, and the Hon. Secretary who has to find a successor to him, will have a 
Lard task indeed. 

There are undoubtedly a large number of panther in the Meerut country, 
and these pests do more harm to our pig supply than any number of nete. Any 
cne who shoote one does a real service to the Tent Club. 

No panther were seen on the line this year, but one hyena was ridden and 
killed after a poor hunt. 

Three panther have been shot, one by Harrison in April at Hadipur, and 
one 6ach by Paynter and Martyr near Mawana during the rains. 

There have been a large number of casaulties both to men and horses. 

Two horses were lost at the Kadir Cup, the first Mackeson’s (R. 8. G.) 
broke his neck, and the second belonging to Vaughan Hughes (R. A.) got badly 
stubbed and had to be destroyed soon afterwards. 

Thomas (R. A. ) killed a horse in May, his spear breaking in the pig, 
tounced out and entering his horse’s chest came out through the saddle flap 
and into Thomas’s thigh, luckily not far. The horse died immediately, but 
Thomas was hunting again in less than three weeks. 

Maude (R.H.A.) was unlucky in losing a good horse on practically the firet 
hunt he had on him, the horse put his foot in a hole and sprained a tendon so 
badly that he had to be destroyed. 


Lowsley Williams (R.H.A.) broke a pony’s back in a blind well towards the 
end of the season. 
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The more serious accidents to men occurred to Benson (R.A.) and Thompson 
(K.A.). 


Benson took a toss in April and landed on his spear which passed through 
his left calf. This accident stopped him from hunting again during the season. 


Thompson early in May was rolled on by his horse, damaging his knee badly, 
and was unable to bunt again until the end of June. 


An account of these accidents cannot be passed over without a special word 
of thanks being given to Major Cursetjee (1.M.S.). 


A regular spear throughout the season, he on numerous occasions rendered 
invaluable aid to members, coolies, and horses, nothing was too much trouble 
for him and we were extremely lucky to have him so much with us. 

The following have hunted with the (M.T.C.) during the past season, the 
number of first Spears is shown after each name :— 


Harrison (R.A.) ee .. 19 Colonel Paynter (R.H. 4) 
Benson (It.A.) si es Graham (R.A.) 

Martyr (R.S.G.) Thomas (R.A.) 
Patterson-Knight (R.8. G. ) Cursetjee (I.M.S.) 

Thompson (R.A.) ane Maude (R.H.A.) 

Lopes (R.8S.G.) Halswell (R.S.G.) 

Smith (R.H.A.) Watchorn (Aust. Staff Corps) «. 
Lowsley Williams (R. HLA. a Brocklehurst (R.8.G.)_... 


Stanford (R.A.) Pope (R.A. 
ee a3 7 \ a aa sa 
arling rowe (R.H.A. 

Daly (R.H.A.) Neilson (R.A.) 


Mostyn (R.A.) 
Cartwright (R.A.) 
Edye (1.C.8.) 
Williamson (R.A.) 
Mackeson (R.8.G.) 
McCorquodale (R.S.G.) 
Stanton (R.8.G.) 


These figures do not include thirteen rideable hog killed in the Kadir Cup, 
or four road ‘hog killed by parties of the Royal Scote Greye. 
The following Meets were held :— 


Mostyn 

McKergow (R.8. G. ) 
Fiennes (R.8.G. sie 
Sheppard (R.H.A.) ae 
Connall (R.8.G.) 

Wardle (R. Deccan Horse) 


TTI 


Date. Meet. Result. 
Dec. 23rd-26th Ujhani, Hasanpur, Bijaura .» 1 hog. 
Jan. 14th-17th Husseinpur es ss sms .. 2 hog. 
Feb. 3rd-6th Dehri Bartaura ae na .. 7 hog. 
Feb. 20th-23rd Jharina os ai xis ... 9 hog. 
Apr. 8th-11th Murhdumpur ae oe oes .. hog & 1 hyena. 
Apr. 21st-24th Basantpur Bagh sas ile .-- 12 hog. 
May 5th-8th Husseinpur ea er ba3 --» 11 hog. 
May 26th-29th Bijaura -.« 6 hog. 
June 10th-138th Sherpur (Kadir Cup Country) -» 22 hog. 
June 16th-18th Kulpur Bagh 3 -e- 86 hog. 
June 25th Dasna Jheel beg es . ——— 
June 80th-July 8rd Badwha bas see - 6 hog. 
July 14th Jamalpur, Askaipur — Se «» 2 hog. 
July 23rd Tigri Island aya - --- IL hog. 


Harrison (R.A.) spent 10 days in April around Hadipur and killed 6 hog. 
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MORADABAD. 


The recent history of the Moradabad Tent Club provides sad reading if 
compared with the records of the pre-War years when 8 season’s bag was known 
to run into three figures. This state of deterioration reached its climax in 
1925 and 1926 when the only pig killed fell to the hands of poachers. Preser- 
vation has been conspicuous by its absence with the result that pig are not as 
numerous as they used to be but, nevertheless, there are enough pig to pro- 
vide good sport for a moderate-sized tent club if only spears are forthcoming ; 
a lack of enthusiasts rather than scarcity of pig is the chief obstacle. Preser- 
vation eosts money and unless more members can be enlisted, activities in 
that direction have to be limited. Difficulty in secur‘ng suitable horses at a 
phan fgure for those with only a moderate purse has been another diff- 
culty. 


The revival of the Tent Club was commenced this year supported only by 
all the Police Officers posted in the Police Training School and, on a couple of 
occasions, by two officers of the Political Department; of the former only 
one officer had seen o pig in its wild state but it was a matter of regret that 
the twe officers of the Political Department were not in Moradabad longer. 
The result was that more enthusiasm than skill in hunting the pig was display- 
ed and the first few hunts were abortive; but once the main rules of the game 
were learnt there was no blank day and a pig was slain in each of the last six 
hunts, the total bag being seven. Not a record to advertise, but the new re- 
cruits have learnt something of the game and a start has been made; where 
skill is lacking it is compensated for by great keenness and it is hoped, there- 
fore, that the coming season will be more successful. 

The country hunted is the Ramgangar Kadir. It is fair riding countrs 
althougn there are parts where more falls than pig are secured, but for 
those stationed in Moradabad there is splendid sport available at their very 
doors. If only mere recruits to the Tent Club were forthcoming! But alas 
times have changed and it seems that motor bicycles and thé dansants secura 
more enthusiasts than are attracted by the call of the jungle. 

Last season’s members were Mr. Bolam, 4 spears; Mr. Cartland, 1; 
Hunt, 1; Naqvi, 1; Tipson and Powell, nil; and of the Political Department 
Captain Cobb and Mr. Bishasher Nath. Total bag 7 boar. 


MUTTRA. 


Major A. K. Digby, D.S.O., R.A., having left Muttra in September, 
the duties of Honorary Secretary were taken over by Major F. N. M. Macfar- 
lane, M.C., R.A., and Mr. C. F. J. Price, R.A. 


The season started in November 1926 but owing to the backward state of 
the country and shortage of spears no pig were killed before the Christmas 
meet. Hunting ceased, except for an occasional meet, with the first of the 
rains early in July. 

Xmas Camp.—From 20th to 31st December. Every one was pleased to 
sre strong contingents of spears from 4th Q. O. Hussars and the Equita- 
tion School, Saugor. Many visitors fell out at the last moment but there were 
etill quite sufficient spears for the needs of the canal country. The best days 
hunting was again at Sheiksai where 13 boar were killed. In all 36 boar were 
accounted for. 
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Murrra Curp—Was held on March 29th, 30th and 31st. The Camp this 
year was at Dangoli Bagh. Owing to the unusual amount of burning which 
had taken place in the Kadir, Bijoli and Sakraya jungles were hunted in ad- 
dition to Panigaon and Jahangirpur. 


Eleven teams competed, which is 


RS. about the maximum number that can 
or be contended with. The Calcutta 
é ay Tent Club entered a team for the 

oN first time and were unfortunate not 


to win. The Muttra Tent Club and 
R.A.T.C. Muttra teams eventually 
survived and divided. This is the 
first occasion on which the Cup has 
remained in Muttra. 


Country.—On the whole the 
country was much lighter than usual. 
Late rains in 1926 and the failure 
of the winter rains left grass much 
shorter than usual and crops’ very 
poor. This led to a lot of early burn- 
ing in the Kadir. Burning was also 
increased through the presence of 
40,000 pilgrims in Brindaban for the 
Mela in March. 

Nojhil, Majhoi and Shergarh 
jungles were hunted for the first 
time this year and provided excellent 
sport. 

A meet was held near Gobar- 
dhan which should prove a useful 
addition to the Tent Club country in 
future. 

Most of the grass having unfor- 
tunately been burned early in the 


CO. F. Price, R.A., Joint Hon. Secy., year, Koela Jhil did not hold as 
Muttra Tent Club, 1927. usual. 


The bag at Panigaon was smaller than usual owing to lack of cover, but there 
was an increase at Jehangirpur. 

There has been the usual trouble with Kanjas, particularly in the north of 
the country at Nojhil, round Kosi Kalan and at Goraya. Noisy beats were em- 
ployed on several occasions in the thicker jungles with marked success. 

CasuaLTIES—Have been particularly heavy this year both to spears and 
horses. Major Macfarlane, Captain Selby and Mr. Adye each broke ribs. Cap- 
tain Richards an arm and Mr. Gee a collar bone. Besides this there have been 
riany minor injuries which have kept spears at home for considerable periods. 

Horse casualties have also been very heavy. Mr. Gee’s “‘Mystery’’ and Mr. 
Colchester’s ‘‘White Surrey’’ and ‘‘Baron’’ were killed in falls and Mr. Adye’s 
‘“A B.”’ ag the result of aspear wound. Pig cuts, stubs and other minor injuries 
were also numerous. 

Orurr ANIMALS.—Several panther have been reported during the season. 
One was seen during a beat near Koela Island, and was hunted but lost in thick 
grass. This panther was afterwards shot in the Agra district. One panther 
was shot near Barsana. 
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A number of wolves were seen at Sultanpore and in the Rawal Nullabs. 
= cee Musters hunted and killed one at Sultanpore. Several others have 
een shot. 


Two hyenas have been killed and others shot. 


Para were seen in all the Kadir Junglesa north of Mat and appear to be 
increasing rapidly in numbers. 

Nilgai were numerous at Bijoli. 

Bac.—The season has on the whole been quite satisfactory. The bag might 
easily have been as big as last year’s but for the heavy list of casualties which 
left the Club very short of spears in the latter half of the season. 284 boar were 
killed. 

Pig were on the average slightly smaller than last year. Three 33-inch boar 
were killed each weighing over 3 maunds, the heaviest being 252 lbs. These 
Loar were killed in December and January. 


Prospects—for next year are very good. 

The recent relaxation of pigkilling restrictions in Bharatpore has attracted 
a number of Kanjas away from Muttra. 

At the same time a large number of pig have come in their place. There 
are now more pig about than at this time last year. 

This however will have a harmful effect on the supply of pig in the future 
as Bharatpore has hitherto been a good breeding ground and sanctuary for 
Muttra pig. 

The recent arrival of the 16th (M) Battery R.A. in Muttra from China should 
prevent any possible shortage of spears in future. 

Chamroo and the Tent Club Staff have as usual done excellent work during 


the season. 
Thanks are due to Civil Officers at Muttra for their ready assistance at 


all times. 
Summaries of pig killed are given below. 


F. N. M. Macrarrana, 


C. F. J. Prios, 
Joint Hon. Secs., 
Muttra Tent Club. 
First SpEArRs. 
Mr. Akroyd Hunt, R.A. _ sis its oo §«=C—CéCG 
Mr. Adye, R.H.A. 355 rs ae ..- 88 
Captain Benyon, 4th Q. O. Hussars ies sis -. 8 
Mr. Chaworth Musters, R.A. ... bes ie ee. 659 
Captain Catto, 4th Q. O Hussars re sa 5 
Mr. Clarke, R.A. as sus gas #3 4 
Mr. Clements, 4th Q. O. Husears see se we «=D 
Mr. Colchester, - R.A. _@e nad eee ryy) goo 2 
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Captain Gilpin, 18th D.C.O. Lancers oe Ses 
Mr. Guille, R.H.A. ate re 

Mr. Gage, 4th Q. O. Hussars wae sits 
Mr. Gee, R.A. wis a aes 


Captain Henrotin, Remounte 

Mr. Hemming, R.A. re 
Captain Head, 4th Q. O. Fiuaserw ee 
Sqn. Ldr. Hazell, R.A.F. 

Mr. Lazar, Iraq Army 

Major Macfarlane, R.A. 

Mr. Parr 

Mr. Price, R.A. 


Captain Richards, R.A. se ee ee 


Mr. Rice, R.A. 
Colonel Sareon, R.A. 
Captain Selby, R.H.A. 
Captain Waller, R.A. 
Indian Orderly 

Muttra Cup Spears 


JUNGLES IN WHIOH P1G WERE KILuyp. 


Panigaon and Bhim 
Jehangirpur 
Sultanpur 

Nohjhil and Majhoi 
Bijoli 

Samoli 

Koela 

Sheiksai 

Jaisingpur 
Kokilaban wa 
Goraya ‘se 
Jait and Ral aes 
Aring 
Delhi Road dee 
Karhela 

Brindaban Road 

Bareana 


Sakrays sae 


jm 
| Mt RARER mew earar 


f= foal 
Oo RANI Om OP 


Muttra Ishands — was ae 8 
Chota Kosi ove gee gee coe 8 
Rahera wee ae eee .. 32 
Tumola sae re ae wwe «SOC B 
Rewal Nullahs eis sea bse . 8 
Konhi eas ace sae ee | 
Gobardhan aoe ee eee a | 

284 

Baa or Boar sy Monrus. 

December 1926 ee se .. 86 
January 1927 a aes — 18 
February “ a Ses 18 
March 85 
April : 58 
May is aii 60 
June Pre see sa 54 
July as es ‘ae 15 
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POONA. 


Unfortunately it has to be related that the Poona Hunt has fallen on evil 
days and it is difficult to see how it will ever now regain its former prosperity. 


A hundred years and more ago it accounted for many pig round Poona and 
the records, which date from 1879, recount great activity in areas which contain 
no pig now-a-days. Thirty years ago the Bhima Cup used to be competed for 
annually but it has now remained in the Club since 1903, as a table centre-piece, 
without a competition being held for it. The trouble is chiefly the ‘‘mechanical 
age.’’ Our predecessors used to make long journeys with relays of horses and get 
to covers which were unmolested by any one but themselves. Now-a-days, the 
motor provides ready access to all parts of the country, and motors contain sports- 
men with guns and rifles from various towns and villages. A little holiday, 
shooting pig, si beloved of many of those who spend their days indoors, and 80 
conserving the country is almost impossible. Who is to prevent the tombstone- 
maker weary of his cheerless task, seeking relaxation over the week-end hy 
motoring out with a gun intent on pig’s flesh, to which he is apparently devoted? 
One Saturday this year he got a whole bullock cart full of it and completely 
ruined the Sunday meet ; and such instances are common all over the country. 


Nevertheless a few secret places do exist off the beaten track, and Sunday 
visits do produce a good boar occasionally. The best year since the War was 
1919-20, when 14 boar were killed, and since then the number has decreased by 
about one a year, till this season, when only seven were accounted for. It ig 
nearly alwaye necessary to go a long way out, railing the horses up to a distance 


of 40 or 50 miles and then trekking, often 10 miles or so, from there. There is 
then usually only one rideable boar to be got, but, owing to the nature of the 
country, it generally takes many hours to get him, so a whole day’s sport 1s 
obtained. On one occasion last season 11 miles of country were traversed after a 
boar and in that distance he only crossed one open space, 600 yards long in which 
there was any possibility of spearing him, and in that space he was killed. The 
rest of the hunting consisted of tracking him with Bhils, cutting him out of one 
cover and driving him along to another, following him when he broke back, and 
driving him out again, till eventually he had to cross the open and give a chance 
of spearing. 


This probably doesn’t sound very exciting compared with days in Kadir 
lands of the U. P., but the pleasure of it grows on one. Hunting a really large 
boar from nine in the morning till six in the evening, seeing him often, though 
seldom getting a chance to spear, provides an excitement of its own. And there 
is always the anticipation of the final gallop, when he is forced to go, and the 
immense satisfaction if he is killed. 


As long, therefore, as there is one such boar for each week-end, the shortage 
of them is not complained of. It is after a train journey of 40 miles overnight 
and a long hack out in the morning, only to be greeted with the news that the 
boar was shot the day before, that keenness is difficult to maintain. 


The country traversed is often appalling. Cactus and babul jungle, rocky 
river and nullah beds and boulder strewn off-shoots of the Ghats form the normal 
hunting ground. Sometimes, however, it is flat open fields, especially when the 
boar is in & very isolated patch of cactus, and the next cover is say half a mile 
across the open. It may take hours to make him go, but he will go in the end, 
and on such occasions it is rather too easy. 


The success of the day depends on half-a-dozen Bhils. They find the boar 
and send in and report his presence, usually on Wednesday. From then till the 
week-end they have to watch him. Every morning they pick up the tracks he 
made during his night’s wanderings and find out where he has lain up for the day. 
This appears to be fairly easy to them unless he goes on a very long pilgrimage, 
and even then they are not defeated unless it happens on Saturday night, when it 
means that all Sunday has to be spent in tracking. There was such an occurrence 
last season. The boar moved out of a large cactus cover in the night and didn’t 
return. Spears had been camping close by. In the morning the Bhils reported 
that the boar had gone, so they and the spears moved off on his tracks. They 
led from cover to cover, and each one had to be carefully explored. Eventually 
he was located 10 miles away from the start and the far side of two rivers. By 
this time it was late in the evening and, as the station was seventeen miles away 
and ‘a train had to be caught, there was no time to get him out, and he was 
reluctantly abandoned. Luckily however such days are rare. 


Nearly all the boars seen are solitary and a great many of them are very 
large. Three years ago one was killed measuring 35} inches and with a girth of 
49 inches, and the following year the same cactus cover produced one 324 inches 
und another 344 inches. It was most unfortunate that there was no possibility of 
weighing these fine boar as they were all three very heavy and it would have been 


most interesting to see how they compared with their brethren of the Kadir 
countries. 


_ The absence of sows and squeakers is strange, and the theory is advanced 
that the old boars journey down from the Ghats to seek romance with village 


sows, and that this accounts for their apparently solitary life in the cactus patches 
close to villages and also, possibly, for their reluctance to leave them. 


There are two features of Deccan pig-sticking which are perhaps not met 
with in any other part of the country and which are therefore worth mentioning. 
These are ‘‘Tracking,’’ locally known as ‘‘Pugging,’’ and ‘‘dismounted 
action in cactus.’’ ‘‘Pugging,’’ as done by the Bhils attached to the Hunt, 
is really remarkable, and it is often only by this means that a boar is killed at 
all. It is 'a common occurrence for a boar to be located in a cactus cover adjoin- 
ing a babul jungle or a babul and cactus covered hill, providing him with a 
covered line of retreat. When he breake from the cactus, in response to the 
Bhils’ cutting up to him with swords, he is able to get away unseen, or, at any 
rate, unfollowed, and in most countries he would be considered to be definitely 
lost. But, no matter how rocky the going, the Bhil seems able to pick out the 
tracks. Usually about four or six of them work together and they go off at a 
steady run making each pug mark with the point of their sword. When it is lost 
they cast round in a large circle in the direction of the next cover and invariably 
pick it up again and carry on. In this way, two, three or more miles may be 
covered till the next lying up place is found. A hastv cast round this shows them 
whether he has gone through it or is still inside, and, if the latter, they proceed to 
cut along the tracke, actually inside the cactus, and it is usually not long before 
the boar is cnce more on the move. Spears meanwhile station themselves some- 
where near and flagmen post themselves in trees round the cover to show the line 
the pig takes. This process may be repeated two or three times before he breaks 
across a rideable piece of country and gives a chance to spear. 


One can’t help thinking how grateful members of other hunts would be if only 
they could have a Bhil tracker lent to them to find the secret hiding place of the 
“‘largest boar in Asia’’ which has just eluded them, and which, as far as they are 
concerned, may have gone anywhere and is certainly very much lost. 


And now about ‘‘dismounted action.’” The ultimate haven of nearly all pig 
in this country is cactus and, when speared, retreat into the nearest cactus cover 
is @ common enough occurrence. On such occasions the naked Bhil cannot be 
allowed to take part in the cutting out process, so it remains for the members of 
the heat to tell each other how easy it is, take a sword in one hand and a spear in 
the other and do what they can. The operation is a difficult one and, though 
fraught with great excitement, is also somewhat unpleasant. The temperature in 
the hot weather inside a cover, which consists of ten feet high cactus, is consider- 
able. Progress is desperately slow and vision is limited to a few feet. For the 
ordinary human (Bhils excluded) cactus is a thing to be avoided. Cactus with 
& wounded boar inside it is the very devil. The only way to tackle it at all suc- 
cessfully is with a party of three. One with a sword, hacks as broad a path as 
possible, and the other two cover him with a spear on each side. Every few 
yards a halt must be made to listen for any sound of the pig’s breathing to try 
and get a line as to his direction. Cactus is not much of an obstacle for him and 
if he turns up suddenly in a rush from a flank, no matter what the formation, the 
pig wins. It ie impossible to maneuvre, or even to change the direction of a 
spear point very many inches, when well inside a thick cover. A 80 inch boar 
was killed by moonlight by three spears working as above described two years 
ago, but a few weeks later when matters were not so carefully conducted, two 
members had a very rough time with a 28 inch boar which knocked them both 
down and got in several cuts and bites before he was despatched by reinforce- 
ments. Some years previously there was a very unfortunate encounter in cactus 


and the victim was severely cut and spent many months afterwards convalescing 
in England; while one of the old Tent Club shikaries tells the story that he was a 
very brave man once, but he saw two men killed by a boar. Certainly he can 
not now be induced to go within yards of any cover unless he ig quite sure that 
it is unoccupied—his pay is consequently on a par with his courage! 

The members who have hunted this season are— 


Captain G. W. Bomford - 

Captain C. E. L. Harris (Hon. 2nd Lancers (G. H.). 
Sec.) = - 

Captain A. H. St. J. Avery 


Mr. E. B. Smith 

Mr. J. W. Calver at 

Mr. P. F. B. N. Armstrong _.... R. A. 

Mr. R. P. de Winton Sis 

Mr. H. St. M. M. Perry 

Captain R. B. Broadbent is 

Captain W. V. Clark sa 1/2nd Bombay Pioneers. 

Captain O. K. Steveni — 
with Calver, Harris and Clark as the most regular attendants and the claimants 
of the first spears. 


SAUGOR. 


The season 1926-27 was a disappointing one for the majority of spears but 
for the few spears who could come out towards the end of the season it provided 
very good sport. The season opened on November 28, 1926, and although the 
country was still very thick two pig were ridden, one being killed and the other 
escaping in a very thick nullah. The other 3 meets held before the Xmas break 
of the Equitation School were blank chiefly owing to the hills and nullahs be- 
ing very thick with the result that the beaters were unable to make the boar 
leave cover in spite of the valiant efforts of Dhannie, the shikari, who has now 
completed 46 years as shikari to this Club. 

The first meet after Xmas, at Udepura the best meet in this country, 
produced a good boar which was found lying out in a patch of grass after the 
hills had been beaten blank. This was killed by Bland who thus obtained his 
maiden spear. ‘Then followed a period of nine weeks, during which meets were 
held weekly, when very few pig were seen and none were killed and the spirits 
of even the most enthusiastic hog-hunterg sank considerably. It was unfor- 
tunate that during this period the Hon. Sec. was laid up and could not hunt as 
he was the only one hunting before April who had previously hunted with the 
8. T. C. or kenw the country, and this ignorance of the country probably had 
some bearing on the lack of success. Also with the approach of the competitions 
at the end of the Long Course at the School, several regular spears were reserv- 
ing their horses and so did not come out. 

The spell of bad luck was broken on 22nd March at Richawar when Baldwin, 
who was acting as Hon. Sec., got on terms with a boar and killed it before the 
rest of the heat could arrive. The next meet at Sirongea, about 5 miles from 
Saugor, produced the best day’s sport of the season up to date; several sounders 
were seen and ridden and two fair boar were accounted for. This was the last 
meet held during the long course at Saugor and the majority of the students 


left with a very poor idea of Saugor pig-sticking. 
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On April 28rd the four remaining spears in the station, one of whom was 8 
complete novice, camped for the week end at Udepura and had a most enjoyable 
week end’s sport, accounting for the largest number of boar killed at any one 
meet by the S. T. C. for many years. The beats at Udepura consist of two 
hills about 3 mile apart, two ridges about 2 miles long covered with fairly thick 
jungle and converging into a nullah about a mile long. On 23rd five boar were 
killed and the season’s bag doubled in one day. In the morning two boar broke 
almost simultaneously from the first hill beaten, one breaking near each of the 
two heats, and were killed after good runs. Whilst the second hill was being 
beaten ‘‘khabar’’ was received of an outlyer in a patch of grass; he was evicted 
from this and killed after a fast run across the open. 


In the evening a silent line was taken up one of the ridges during which 
two boar broke one on either side ; they both gave good runs over open country 
before being killed. 


The spears were out ghooming next morning before dawn but saw nothing 
until returning for breakfast when a boar was spotted and killed after a jinking 
run over very stony ground. 


The second ridge was then beaten and produced two good boar, one to each 
heat, both of which gave good hunts through difficult nullah country before be 
ing killed. | 

Frink obtained three spears and Marriott five; the two largest boar were 
824 inches and 32 inches both being well over 200 lbs. 


The next week Belaya was beaten ; this is a hill about 2 miles from Udepura, 
pig frequently going from one place to the other and these two beats give the 
best results if beaten on successive weeks. The hill was beaten twice, once 
in the morning and again after lunch, and each time two boar broke, three 
trying to get back to Udepura, the other taking a line across open country. ll 
four were killed, Frink obtaining two spears the other two being obtained by 
8. 8. M. McMasters and B. S. M. Newton, this being the first attempt of 
either of them at pig-sticking. 


The next four meets were held in May whilst the Short Course at the School 
was being held and the number of spears increased to nine each meet. 


The first meet was held at Birkatheli which usually holds pig between 
February and June but which had been beaten blank on two occasions earlier 
in the year. This time two boar were forced off the hill and both were killed. 

The first a good boar of 814 inches made off down a thick nullah and after 
it had been speared lay down in a very thick bush. It was found to be impos- 
sible to evict it either mounted or on foot eo the bush had to be lighted before 
the boar would break which it soon did and was quickly finished. 


Udepura was visited again on May 21st and 22nd but the cover there was 
very much thicker than it had been a month before and part of the jungle was 
almost impassable. Two pig however were ridden and killed, one being a heavy 
boar of 81 inches who charged after a very short run before he was speared. 
Another boar was unfortunately lost in very thick jungle, one spear getting a 
nasty toss when just about to spear. 


On 22nd no boar were seen but whilst spears were moving forward for a 
fresh beat a large herd of nilghai were seen and one was ridden by four spears 
Le = a very long hunt over bad going it escaped on to Belaya when very 
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The last meet held during May was a beat along the banks of the Bewas 
river and, although some part of the going was very bad, two boar were killed. 
The larger of these 31 inches was killed by Frink alone, the rest of his heat 
chasing a sounder; unfortunately his horse got badly cut in the process which 
luckily was the only serious casualty of the season. 


During June there are always very few spears in Saugor ; this season only 
three were left ; once the rains have started properly the country becomes unride- 
able. Also for about a month before the rains break the country gets very 
thick making hunting a difficult matter. This year three meets were held in 
June, the first two being blank and one was washed out by a thunderstorm. 
The last meet produced a good boar which was killed and another was unfortu- 
nately lost in a very thick nullah. The last two months of the season had 
thus produced 19 boar which is quite good for any country in the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

The total bag was 24 boar averaging 30 inches which equalled last year’s 
bag and was the largest since the season 1920-21 and is slightly above the 
average of the last four years before the War. Two large barren sows both over 
29 inches and both having tushes were killed, one of these completely deceived 
the heat which killed her as they did not realise they had killed a sow until the 
carcass was brought in. 

The total number of spears who came out during the season was 25 and the 
largest number at any one meet was 18. . 


Spears were obtained by the following: — 

Frink, 4/7th Dragoon Guards 

Marriott, R. A. V. C. 

Baldwin, 20th Lancers 

Goulder, R. A. 

Bland, R. A. 

P. L. A. Hill, R. A. 

R. H. M. Hill, R. A. iis se Sag 
Campbell, Poona Horse a Sis See 
8. 8. M. MacMaster, Greys re a 

B. 8. M. Newton, R. A. - 


Frink obtained five spears off Bk. cb. G The Martyr. 
Marriott obtained five spears off Ch. cb.G Rufus. 


A considerable amount of poaching and shooting of pig goes on in certain 
areas of the country, a local Nepalese Raja being one of the worst offenders, 
and the civil authorities are able to give very little help in preserving pig. 
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The supply of pig however has not decreased to any great extent and the 
prospects for next season are quite good. 

The best hunting period in this country is from the beginning of March to 
the middle of May, as after that date the country becomes very thick and blind, 
but unfortunately this is the period when the least number of spears is 
available. 


8. W. Mazzior, 
Hon. Secretary, 8. T. C. 
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How to Spear a Hog. 
(By LizuTENANT-COLONEL W. Paynter, D.8.O., R.H.A.) 


Faulty handling of the spear has made the season of 1927 remarkable for 
the number of injuries sustained by both man and horse ; and though in many 
cases the accidents have no doubt been due to overeagerness, and inexperience, 
yet on looking back over 20 years hunting, in the company of many fine sports- 
men, it is extraordinary how few of them could deliver a really telling spear. 
At times, this may be due to the well-known fact, that many horses which, 
however well they take you up to the tail of the boar, will not put in that 
** little extra bit ’’ which just makes all the difference. 


Still, one cannot help feeling that many hog-hunters are apt to overlook the 
fact that, in order to get a good spear, there must be weight behind the blow. 
Once the ‘‘first spear’’ has been obtained, it should be the object of every 
sportsman to kill his hog with as little pain and suffering to the animal as 
possible. At the same time it is his duty to protect the horse which has 
carried him so well from accident or injury, either from his own spear or 
from the tushes of the boar. 

Since the War, hog hunting has been confined almost entirely to hunting 
with the various Tent Clubs, and few men have had the opportunity of killing 
a big boar single-handed, without the assistance, or at least the presence of, 
other members of his heat. 

Casualties to horses would ‘be few amd far between if only their riders would 
act on the advice of the old hog-hunters of half a century ago. 

1. Always to use a sharp spear and to go fast at your pig. 

2. ska to ride at him or receive hig charge iat an angle and never 
end on. 

3. Always to spear in front of his middle. 

4. Never to hold on to a spear if it does not come readily away. 
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A strong well-balanced spear with a sharp well-tempered blade is an 
absolute necessity, and the lack of it may cost you the life of a valuable horse. 
There are few men who can drive an ordinary spear into the neck or shoulders 
of a boar when standing still, and as a result nearly all cuts received by horses 
from the hog’s tushes are due to— 

1. Going too slow at the boar. 
2. Standing still to receive a charge. 
8. pearing behind the middle. 

It is tempting, and at times unavoidable, to meet an end-on charge; but, 
unless you possess a really stout shaft and lean well forward—striking the hog 
on the forehead or just behind it—you are unlikely to bring your horse un- 
scathed from the encounter. 

Having speared, get away from your boar. If your asapear comes away 
easily, so much the better; but if it will not, do not hang to it; if it is really 
through the hog, it will injure no one, and your quarry will not go far. If is 
remarkable how quickly a wounded boar will recover from the first shock, and, 
if he gete to close quarters, your horse has no chance of avoiding serious 
injury. 

It is very pleasant, but alas only too rare, to see a hog killed with one 
well-delivered blow. 

Pricking the boar should be confined to competition pigsticking, where at 
times emall pig have to be ridden, but that is quite another story. 


From an old Hog Hunter's Log. 


I have been fortunate enough to have had the opportunity of reading 
through the diary of that very fine sportsman Major R. L. Heygate, late 
R.H.A., whose widely regretted death occurred last year. He joined the Royal 
Regiment of Artillcry in 1879 and, after spending four years in Ireland and 
Egypt, landed in India in 1884 and joined at Meerut in November. A very 
keen pigsticker, he always regarded hog-hunting as the prince of all sports 
although he was a good performer at almost everything he took up. I only met 
him once or twice during short periods of war leave and he was never so happy 
as when talking over his old pigsticking days. He had not read Wardrop’s book 
which had then only been recently published and I lent him a copy which he 
read and re-read with great interest. He made a few marginal notes in my 
copy—one of which is of interest. Wardrop says that he has not been able to 
deduce with certainty from the movements of a pig's head, ears, tail, etc., 
which way he is going to jink. Heygate says ‘‘ If he squints back at you with 
his left eye he means fighting, not jinking. If he looks back both to right and 


left he means to jink.’’ May all of us get lots of opportunities for testing this 
theory ! 


During the season 1884-85, Heygate was out pigsticking on 28 days on 
which a total of 77 pig were killed. He himself obtained 23, 10 in the Meerut 
country and 13 at Muttra. The horses he got his spears off were the following. 
‘‘Saladin,’’ who got 11 spears, he describes as follows. ‘‘Swopped Cockeye’’ (a 
ten-year-old 18:2 Arab polo pony for which he had given about Rs. 150) with o 
Cabulee dealer for a bay half Arab Galloway, ‘‘Saladin,’’ 8 yrs. 14 hds., a very 
nice hack. I gave Rs. 100 in and think he is cheap and ought to make a nice 
p:gsticker.’’ Bought on March 10th, Saladin ran in the final of the Kadir on 
March 27th. Lulu, who got 4 spears, was a grey C. B. pony mare 18:2. Cora 
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who got 2 spears was a six-year-old pedigree waler mare of 15-24, for which he 
gave Re. 650 as his first charger. The Fawn was adunC. B. mare bought 
from the 19th B. Cavalry for Rs. 850 and got 2 spears. His other spears he 
got on borrowed horses. 


During January, February and March he hunted several times in the 
Meerut Kadir and made two trips to Delhi. He complains in most cases of 
cover being too thick and a large proportion of pig hunted were lost. 


The following extract from the diary are interesting: After hunting at 
Delhi on January 15th near Patparganj he says ‘‘Philpotts and I then hurried off 
to catch the 5-50 Meerut train. We hit the wrong ford at the river and had 
to swim. I slipped off the mare and held on to the pommel with hog spear in 
my left hand and, swimming like blazes to help the mare, we soon got out. 
Philpotts let his pony go and had hard work to get out. Both lost stirrup 
leathers but moun again and galloped off. I just had time to change at 
Delhi and catch the train but Philpotts missed it. I left the mare at the hotel 
pretty beat with the syce 2 or 8 miles behind. I hope he will find her all right 
and square her up !”’ 

On January 29th the Honorary Secretary of the Meerut Tent Club killed 
a big sow over which feat he expresses an unholy joy ! 

_ On February 8th he had a good day at Delhi. He concludes as follows :— 
‘* A very nice day but we should have killed a lot more if the arrangements had 
been better carried out. The Delhi Hunt waste half the day shouting for 
whisky pegs.’’ 

Three days later there was a good 4-day meet at Jurina in the Kadir. In 
his description of the third day he says: ‘‘We had some grand gallops and lots 
of grief. Poor Blunt fell off his pony into the boar’s mouth and had the end 
of his thumb bitten off. He was very bad so we sent him home at once.”’ 
On the last day he had a grand hunt from Tigri Island in a heat of three. 
After a long gallop the pig was speared twice, but cut two horses, including 
Heygate’s, which was knocked knocked over. ‘I'he pig then swam the Ganges. Une 
spear tried to swim after him but failed, and two spears crossed by the bridge 
and went round. The pig then re-swam the river and, although picked up 
agsin and hunted, he got away in thick jhao. 

March 15th found him again hunting at Delhi. A poor day and he des- 
cribes it as “‘the worst boundobast ever made.”’ 

March 25th was the firet day of the Kadir, in which there were 89 entries. 
He rode the Fawn and Saladin. In his heat on the Fawn ‘‘she was outpaced 
from the start the whole way and beaten easily after falling once on slippery 
ground.’’ On Saladin, ‘he was on the line all day without getting off. On the 
second day ‘‘we got away after a young sow to a good start but soon lost her 
in thick jhao on Tigri Island. However we picked her up again and after 
Williams had ridden her some time I managed to get in and took the spear. 
Rees had a fall and lost his horse and I fell as well.’’ About an hour later he 
ran his second heat on Saladin. A very long hunt in which he got the spear, 
after one fellow in the heat had fallen and broken his collar bone, and the other 
horses were completely done. The final was run after lunch. A good start 
after a big boar. Duff, riding a horse of Wessey’s, got on first but after the first 
jink the Maharana of Dholpur on Red Prince got on and never let the others in 
again. Apparently a very popular win. The pace was too hot for Saladin who 
would have been suited better by a smaller jinking pig. 


He rode Cora next day in the hog-hunters’ cup and dead heated for 8rd 
place, but he describes it as a fluky race as they all lost their way. 
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During April there were several meets in the Kadir including one of a week 
from the 18th to the 20th. There was a lot of grief and a high proportion of 
pig hunted seem to have been lost. One incident on the 18th is amusing. ‘‘In 
the evening we found a mugger lying out on the island, and getting off our 
horses I obtained first spear by prodding him in the eye, whilst Goulburn was 
making a strategic approach from the rear. On spearing him he opened his 
mouth wide and I rammed the spear down his throat. He retaliated by biting 
the head short off. G. at the same time speared him in the belly and _ the 
mugger turned round to go for him but, seeing the elephant close by, pursued 
him. The elephant bolted with his tail in the air. Meanwhile G. was prodding 
him all the time with his spear and I was beating him on the head with the lead 
butt of mine. After about 100 yards he got very sick and Blunt arriving with 
his gun finished him off.’’ 

April 27th to 29th was the first Muttra Cup and Heygate ran Lulu and 
Saladin. The Cup was started by the 8rd D. Gs. as an individual competition 
on the same lines as the Kadir Cup, to take the place of the Ganges Cup which 
had had to be abandoned. Lulu was beaten in her first heat but Saladin got 
into the final which was won by Major Lockhart, R.H.A., on Poacher, the 
Maharana of Dholpur again being the other finalist. After the Muttra Cup, 
Heygate stayed at Muttra till May 10th and had a lot of hunting. Garaya, 
Bad Nalas, Jeysingpur and the canal country north of Muttra were hunted on 
several days. Garaya was apparently the cream of the country. He describes 
his last run as follows:—‘‘ Roche on Rufus and self on Violin had a grand 
gallop after a pig in the evening. Started to ride about 7-80 when it was almost 
dark and killing at 7-45, pitch dark. Two others started to ride but lost 
both us and the pig in the dark. Cut off his head and returned to Tum-Tum, 
where we found the pork butcher, to whom I gave the head to stuff in com- 
memoration of 8 memorable run.”’ 

This ended his season for ’84-’85 and a good record too for a first season’s 


hunting. 283 spears out of 77 pig killed on days he was out, and a finalist in 
both the Kadir and Muttra Cups. 


As the diary proceeds it gets less and less detailed and becomes more of 
a gamebook. In ’85-’86 the Meerut season extended from November to July 
4th, during which time he was out on days which a total of 85 pig, 8 para 
and 1 nilgai were killed. The Tent Club also visited the Delhi country and 
killed 10 pig there. 

The only untoward incidents which he narrates are the following: A very 
good 153 inch para was killed one day. On amother occasion a heat rode and 
killed a peacock. On a third they rode and killed a gelt village pig who had 
gone wild. The determination of his sex and his efforts at fighting caused great 
amusement. During one hunt a big bird got up at his horse’s feet as he was 
galloping full out and hit him in the face very nearly knocking him out. 


He had no luck in the Kadir which he describes, however, as a most guc- 
cessful meeting. 


During the season of ’86-’87, which commenced on November 8th, he had a 
great season’s hunting and killed 47 pig out of a total of 50 obtained at Meerut 
and 84 at Muttra on days on which he hunted. He did not have a full season 
either as he sailed for home on leave in May. 


He had bad luck in the Kadir as his best horse went lame, but he survived 
one round in the Muttra Cup and succeeded in winning the Hog-hunters’ Cup 
on a Persian gelding called Gameboy, 8 yrs. and 14-2. Muttra provided won- 
derful sport and they got their 84 boar between April 12th and May 7th. 
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Garaya was very thick and had to be burnt and they did a lot of hunting up 
the present canal country from Basonti. Tarsi gave them a great day and an 
expedition to Fatehpur Sikri also provided firet rate hunting. 


It is interesting to note that none of the horses ridden in ’86-’87 were horses 
used by him in his first season. He kept an accurate record of all his dealings 
in horseflesh, and in the 3 seasons had 25 horses through his hands. He paid 
a total of Rs. 8,500 for the lot and sold them for a total of about Re. 1,000 lees 
than he gave for them. He did a tremendous lot of gymkhana racing and 
piayed a lot of polo too. Apparently swapping horses was a very common way 
of changing one’s stable in those days. He mentions a lot of deals in which 
ene or two horses are swooped for another one with or without added money. 


The most striking points of the diary are, I think, the following: 
1. Almost all the country hunted in those days was country which is 


still hunted. And in most cases the best country then is still the 
best country now. 


2. The great preponderance of arabs and country-breds over walers in 
the hunting field. 

3. The very long hunts they used to have and the comparatively high 
proportion of pig lost. 

4. The heaviness of most of the cover and hunting country, which is 


continually remarked upon. Possibly it looked and rode heavier 
with smaller horses. 


The large amount of grief and horses cut. 


The number of short days. Hunting hours were generally confined 
to early morning or afternoon and afternoon meets were common, 
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The Married Hog Hunter, 


(Taken from “*The Oriental Sporting Magazine’ of June 1833, No. 20.) 
Sir, 
Any one who has ever seen Valentine ride across country will never fonget 
him ; a better or keener sportsman never breathed. I fancy I can still see him 


dashing at the ‘‘grey and slashing boar,’’ the admiration of his fellow hunters, 
and the chosen protégé of old Duttoo. 


His convivial talents, too, were not to be overlooked—a merry laugh, a 
gcod voice, and stowage for about a dozen of beer per diem, entitled him to 
the enviable distinction of being called ‘‘ a d—d good fellow ”’ by all who knew 
him. His ardour in the field was not to be exceeded ; he was ever the first 
in his saddle and the last to quit it; he minded not the starting of a rib nor 
the fracture of a collar bone ; and ‘‘spills’’ and ‘‘falls’’ were ‘‘even unto him 
as a drink offering.’’ 


But alas, he at last got one from which he could not recover ; to make a 
long story short, he fell in love—yes, ‘‘by the Lord Harry,’’ a hog-hunter fell 
in love! As soon as this devil had taken possession of him, a serious 
change was observed in our friend’s manners and habits; he was convicted on 
the most satisfactory authority of having purchased and taken into wear a pair 
of braces, and was detected (with what sorrow do I relate it !) drinking tea at 
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six in the evening. Thig last mentioned atrocity called down upon him the 
just indignation of all his friends, and he was strongly remonstrated with on 
his conduct by several members of the Hunt, deputed for that purpose. To 
our horror, however, he justified his proceeding, and talked of ‘‘domestic 
felicity,’’ ‘‘tender affection,’’ ‘‘reciprocal ties,’’ ‘‘the blessing of offspring,’’ etc., 
etc., and was incontinently dubbed ‘‘Tinker’’ by his advisers, and left to take 
hig own course, with mingled feelings of pity and contempt. 


A short time afterwards the departure of Valentine and his blooming bride 
was duly announced in the papers, as going to some place or other to pass 
the honeymoon. 


As married men generally manage to pick up a portion of the ‘‘loaves and 
fishes’’ of this world, our friend was inducted into an appointment of consider- 
able value, and did not return to the station where he had once been the sports- 
man’s model and the grey boar’s terror. We corresponded pretty regularly at 
first, my letter generally touching on the noble spirit of hog-hunting, and his 
on the comfortable consolations of a married life. These expressions, however, 
in a few months became much colder, and he ceased in about half a year even 
to write tome. I had a shrewd guess as to the reason, and determined to pay 
my martyred friend a visit the first opportunity I had. 


A long period intervened, however, before I could put this into execution, 
and it was after a lapse of three years, whilst passing through the district he 
resided in, that I started to see him. On my arrival I was warmly received 
by my friend ; but oh, how changed was he to what I last saw him ! His full, 
ruddy cheeks were sunk in ; the eye that of yore beamed with merriment now 
shot a melancholy glance (like a sheep-stealer’s going to execution) over his 
emaciated and sallow jaws ; the strong and bony hand that was wont to com- 

one’s fingers like a vice, was now as soft and flabby as a lump of dough ; 
and ee legs that once appeared part of the saddle, were now ‘“‘sorry sticks’’ 
indeed. 


I was so much astonished and grieved at his appearance, that I could 
merely mutter something about “‘happiness of seeing him again,”’ etc., etc., as 
he led me into the house, where I was introduced to the mistress of the mansion 
and three equalling children. One of them (who rejoiced in the name of 
Tommy) I was particularly desired to observe, as his mother thought him very 
like Lord Byron. I was moreover compelled to declare (though much against 
my conscience) that the baby’s nose and eyes were just like papa’s, when for- 
sooth, they possessed no more expression than an apple dumpling. 


Being no ‘‘peacock,’’ I was somewhat at a loss to keep up the conversation 
(as Valentine kept a most profound silence, never attempting to open his lips 
save when ordered to do something by his helpmate); and I fancy the lady took 
me for little better than a ‘‘beast of the field,’’ when I incautiously acknow- 
ledged that I had never read a novel styled ‘‘Sentimentality,’’ in six volumes, 
by Miss Emmelina Languish. In this manner the day passed, till to my great 
relief dinner was announced ; the children, shouting and yelling, were forcibly 
removed and incarcerated in their respective dens, and we adjourned to the 
dining-room. 

To my infinite surprise, ‘‘ the man of many bottles, the adorer of 
Hodgson,’’ had cut the connection, and only drank plain water after dinner ; 
and when I had discussed a bottle of claret (Valentine still sticking to the 
‘‘pawnee’’), I proposed the propriety of having a look at the stud, and accord- 
mgly out we went. The first object that struck me on entering the stable was 
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his old hunter, now condemned (as he informed me) to drag a non-descript 
*“‘shay.’’ I stopped for an instant to caress ‘‘mine old acquaintance,’’ and 
when eo employed remarked a spear stained with blood in the corner of the 
stall. I turned to my friend, and said, ‘‘So Valentine, you have not altogether 
forgot good old times, I see.’’ Would to heaven I had never made the observa- 
tion, for it waked the thoughte of ‘‘other days;’’ his colour came and went 
alternately ; he with difficulty stammered out ‘‘ 'Tis the blood of the boar we 
killed together on the banke of the Seena’’—and then the feelings he had been 
so long labouring to suppress entirely overcame him, and he covered his face 
with his hands and sobbed like a child. 


I was most cruelly afflicted by his misery ; but luckily casting my eyes 
round ths place, discovered an object on which to vent my annoyance in the 
person of a “‘ghorawalla,’’ who (amused doubtless by the novelty of the scene 
gcing on) was grinning from ear to ear, like a Cheshire cat; on this devoted 
rascal therefore did I empty the vial of mine indignation, and soon cooled his 
exuberant flow of spirits by kicking him till his nose bled. I then turned to my 
friend, who by this time had somewhat regained his composure, and, having 
ordered my horse to be got ready, took his arm and walked away ; he spoke 
not for some minutes, when he suddenly stopped and said, ‘‘You see, Walter, 
the case I am in ; for the last three years have I been the most miserable 
devil on the face of the earth. I had not been spliced six months, when I dis- 
covered I was never intended for a marrying man, and that the ‘ boar, the 
mighty boar’ still held the uppermost place in my heart. All that I have 
had to console me is the recollection of former days, counterbalanced at the 
same time by the damning reflection that, had I taken the advice given me 
when I was one of you, I might still have been happy, and not the wretched 
outcast I know Iam. Should you ever feel inclined to take the same step, re- 
member me. Drink like a fish, gamble, give 15 per cent. on your bonds to 
Cursetjee Monackjee ; do them all at once if you like—but don’t marry. 
Should they lay you in irons in Bombay goal, you are still more at liberty than 
I can ever be. They may hang you, but they can never make you a ‘Tinker’ 
unless by your conduct you deserve the designation. Stick to hog-hunting— 
I would sooner have the feelings I had on the hill side, when a jolly cadet, with 
one horse, 8 sharp spear, and a little heart, than be a Major-General on full 
staff pay, and married to the queen of Sheba’; but here comes master Tommy 
to tell me his mother wants me. God bless you, old fellow, and when you 
next come within poking distance of the ‘boar of the sounder,’ with six tip-top 
sawyers behind you— 


‘Oh, think then of him who, if wishes held sway, 
Would have rode by our side on that fortunate day.’ ”’ 


As Valentine said this, the voice of little Tommy became distinctly 
audible, singing out, ‘‘Mamma, papa want,’’ and grasping my hand fervently, 
which pressure was as warmly returned, Valentine hurried off. 


I leapt instantly on my horse, and rode out of the compound as if the 
devil was after me. I felt a choking sensation in my throat, as I thought of 
the broken-hearted hunter, but it was not till I ‘‘gruelled’’ my beast to a stand- 
gtill, by a five mile split across country (during the course of which I had 
two spills), that, throwing the reins on his neck, I opened my mouth, and lift- 


ing up my hands, exclaimed in a loud voice—‘‘Well, if I do marry I will; but 
if I do I’m d—d.” 


ScREW. 
Nuggur, June let, 1833. 
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Dhanni. 


(Saugor Tent Club Shikari 1882-1927). 


To anyone who has ever hunted with the Saugor Tent Club, the name will 
recall the vision of a sturdy, well built, old patrnarch, with a weather-beaten 
face, enormous calves, a most engaging smile, and a keen pair of eyes that 
look you zsmarkably straight in the face. To anyone who has run the Tent 
Club, it will bring back the memory of a loyal lieutenant, a gallant sportsman, 
and one versed in pigcraft as few men are. : 

The present log of the Saugor Tent Club begins in 1909, when a keen pig- 
sticking regiment arrived and revived the sport. Previous records were lost in 
circumstances explained in the preface of the log. It is, however, certain 
that the Club was inaugurated in the year 1882, with the subject of this sketch 
as ite first shikari. From 1882 to 1927 is a long cry, and the tent clubs that 
can boast but one shikari during an existence of forty-five years must surely, 
be few and far between. 

In private life Dhanni is a landowner of considerable property, owning as 
he does almost the entire village of Lidora, a prosperous, well-ordered village 
which is the heme of a collection of cheery ruffians who have always rendered 
yeoman service to the Tent Club as beaters and flagmen. Apart from the posi- 
tion he enjoys in his own village, his name is held in considerable esteem 
throughout the district. 

‘he service he rendered to the British Government when the non-co-opera- 
tion movement was at its height is probably little known, but it is to Indian 
country gentlemen of his type that we have largely to be thankful for the fail- 
ure of the agitation to take serious root in those villages which lie off the 
Léaten track. 

To match his wits against those of the pig is the height of Dhanni’s ambi- 
tion. In furtherance of this object he will spare neither time nor trouble. 
Money is a secondary consideration; it is the sport that appeals to him. Two 
words, familiar to most of us, find no place in his vocabulary ; the one is Fear, 
the other is Fatigue. He knows neither. Very familiar is the scene when a 
wily old boar has come off the end of a hill, Jain up in a bush, and been mark- 
ed down. The line will be stopped and silenced as if by magic. Dhanni will 
advance, supported by a dozen or so of his trusted stalwarts and breathing 
foul oaths against the tribe of pig in general and this boar in particular. How 
many of us, bare-legged and armed only with a lathi, would care to advance 
on a bush known to hold a large and angry boar? How many of us again 
could conduct a line from 7-30 a.m. till 5 p.m., in the hot weather over rocky 
hills and scrub jungle at the age of nearly 80, with only a sip of water as re- 
freshment? Yet Dhanni will not only do this, but after it all will start off, to 
all appearance as fresh as paint, to tramp the ten odd miles to his home! 


One cannot say to how many sportsmen he has shown their firet pig; the 
number must be very great indeed. All must have been educated by the 
sight of his line coming along a hill side, and many a tiger shikari has envied 
its dressing. To those who have ridden with the line in a hill beat, his intui- 
tion of where a pig will lie up seems absolutely uncanny. The beat will come 
aiong with a tremendous din—then move silently for a while. Then there will 
be a ‘‘Thayr jao, Thayr jao’’ from Dhanni while he masses his beaters to deal 
with a particular spot. When all are assembled the assault on the gtronghold 
is launched with all lungs active; and, if a boar is roused, the shouting rises to 
a perfect frenzy, leaving no doubt in the minds of the ‘‘Watchers on the hill- 
side’ that an old customer js afoot. 
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Woe be it is to the delinquent by whose error a boar is allowed to break 
back; the volume of abuse which follows cannot fail to awake our admiration. 
The usual sequence is; s short history of the unfortunate individual’s female 
parentage, followed by a dissertation on his habits and probable destination. 
With his second wind Dhanni will proceed to address the boar. 

Like all good shikaris, Dhanni is no romancer. He never exaggerates. 
He has been described by the very able pen of one who knew him well as 
‘* | , .one who does not deal in superlatives, who describes a monster boar as 
‘a very big one’ with an intake of the breath while pronouncing the word 
‘“‘very.’’ All who know him will realise how well the cap fits. 

Always tolerant with the novice, he censures a heat that should have killed 
@ boar, but have lost him, by drawing on his memories. Such and such a 
sahib killed a boar single-handed on that line; so and so caught a boar between 
thie hill and that. Knowing some of the Nimrods of the chase of those days 
one cannot but believe him. And our shame is the greater. Disappointment 
he feels as keenly as any of us; defeat he will not admit. His outlook is, 
‘“‘Never mind, we'll get him next time.’’ And when—though sadly few and 
far between with the Saugor Tent Club—he strikes a gala day, he returns home 
fecling that— 

*‘God’s in his heaven 
All’s right with the world,’’ 
with, as a famous pigsticker has described it, ‘‘his beard at the engage.”’ 

Good luck to a very fine old sportsman, and may he top the half hundred 

years hunting the ‘‘bravest brute God ever made.”” 


Pigsticking in the Olden Days. 


(By Cot. T. C. FauntHorpe, C.B.E., M.C., A.D.C.) 


Who wae the first man to ride down and spear a wild boar? 


I do not know. Old sculptures show us bearded orientals shooting arrows 
at lions from chariots. Rock paintings of great antiquity show us men on foot 
throwing spears at the rhinoceros and even at the elephant. Old Indian 
pictures, entirely devoid of perspective, show Moghul Emperors shooting ani- 
mals from horse-back with bows and arrows, and it is on record that Humayun, 
eon of Babar, with a party of courtiers rode down and killed a rhinoceros near 
Peshawar, a fact which goes to show that their bows and arrows must have 
been fairly powerful. To this day there are tribes in India, the Kanjars for in- 
stance, who run down pig on foot with dogs and spear them, and they have 
probably dong so for many hundreds of years. 

I have a collection of sporting bocks and magazines dating back to about 
1800. My books are in England, so I am _ unable to verify my references, @ 
fractice which was impressed on me by the Revd. Doctor Benjamin Jowett, 
Master of Balliol, with whom my interviews as an undergraduate were short 
and invariably unpleasant. However, I have reason to believe that his remarks 
to the present Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court were even more un- 
complimentary. : 

But it is safe to say that at any rate in Bengal pigsticking was practis- 
ed before 1800. | 

Pigsticking was taken up also on the Bombay side probably at a later 
date. The Bengal and Bombay methods differed considerably, as in Bengal 
they threw spears overhand while on the Bombay side a long spear was used 
underhend. I have seen it stated in some old book that pigsticking in Bengal 
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evolved itself from bear-sticking. The bears were at firet plentiful and could 
be beaten out of sugarcane fields and grasses in open country. In these hunts 
. dogs were used. Those bears who were not killed became tired of this amuse- 
ment and took refuge in heavy forest and unrideable ground. It was then that 
the hunter’s attention was turned to the wild boar as a substitute. 


At this period the spear used in Bengal was a throwing spear and there 
are several pictures showing its use in a well known and valuable book called 
‘Oriental Field Sporte’’ by Capt. Williamson of the Bengal Army, published 
in the year 1806. In a very interesting book written about 1800 by s surgeon 
(whose name, I think, was Johnson) in the Kast India Company’s service, 
measurements of this throwing spear, with details as to its use, are given. I 
Lave the book in London but forget the measurements; my recollection ig that 
the spear was longer than I had expected, had a heavy blade, and tapered 
towards the end of the shaft, the object of course being to ensure that it fell 
point foremost. It must have resembled, in fact, on a smaller scale, the 
epears used by the Nandi branch of the Masai tribe in East Africa. These 
men habitually surround and kill leopards and lions with their spears, the 

being thrown well up into the air so as to descend on the anima! from 
above. The blades of these spears are long and very heavy and with the 
weight and the velocity acquired by its fall the spear will go entirely or nearly 
so through even a lion. 

The reason why in Bengal the throwing spear was replaced by the short 
jobbing spear used overhand is simple enough. If you missed a pig with the 
throwing spear you either had to wait until your syce brought up another or 
had to get off your horse and retrieve it, probably with a damaged point. One 
day some sportsman was charged by a pig after a heavy and probably alcoholic 
lunch, forgot to throw his spear, and therefore received the pig’s charge on the 
spear without letting it go. Finding this method to be effectual the local Ben- 
gal sportsmen gave it a trial and thus was evolved the modern short overhand 
spear. At any rate this is a reasonable theory. The overhand spear is still 
exclusively used in Bengal and, in the hands of an expert, is extremely deadly. 


I gave 1t a trial once but gave it up as I do not see where you are when an 
angry pig charges you from behind as sometimes happens when you are look- 
ing for a wounded pig in heavy cover. You cannot protect your horse’s hocks 
with a 5-foot spear used overhand. At least I can’t. 


At the period described by Capt. Williamson in his book ‘‘Oriental Field 
Sports’? mentioned above, the horses used were two breeds of country-bred. 
I cannot remember the names of these breeds; the libraries in Lucknow have 
no copy of the book. Probably they had once but they have been stolen. The 
arab had not then reached Bengal. About the year 1830, however, and pro- 
bably earlier, the arab had replaced the country-bred in Bengal ag a pig- 
sticker. This is well shown by a set of four large pictures, by Capt. John 
Platt of the Bengal Army (a great-grand-uncle of mine) which were published 
as coloured prints by Messrs. Fores of Picadilly about 1836. The riders are 
all mounted on arabs, most of them of a very high class. These prints which 
are now very rare are very interesting. The riders, all of whose names are 
given and who were all well known local characters, wore top hats and white 
kid gloves. I regret to say that the artist, in addition to these, wore a luxu- 
riant crop of whiskers. The scene is Ganges Kadir country in Bengal. The 
cover is mainly light thatching grass and the season obviously the cold weather. 
In fact, in those days pig-sticking was not carried on later than March owing 
to the heat. Naturally one would not care about pigsticking in April in Eng- 
lish hunting kit, let alone whiskers. 
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The late F. B. Simson of the Bengal Civil Service in his excellent book 
‘Sport in Eastern Bengal’’ states that the best time of the year for pigstick- 
ing in districts like Noakhali, Dacca, etc., is the cold weather, and even now 
the same is the case in country like that where Mr. Malcolm Crawford ran his 
celebrated pigsticking meet up to a few years ago at Shikarpur district, Nud- 
dea. He is now suffering from senile decay like myself and has, I think, 
given it up. I saw him in London this year. F. B. Simson who was generally 
known to his contemporaries as ‘‘Black-Simmy’’ was one of the most cele- 
brated sportsmen of his day. His book is probably the best ever written not 
only on pig but also on all kinds of game from buffalo and tiger to snipe. He 
rode nothing but high class arabs for which he paid very high prices. But 
then, as now, the arab too frequently developed in that part of the country 
that fatal and ‘incurable disease paralysis of the loins or ‘‘kumree.’’ Simson 
did his pigsticking in the fifties or earlier and I think his book was published 
in 1865. In his days there were a number of flourishing tent clubs at Cal- 
culta, Dacca and other centres. Indigo planting was then flourishing and 
the planters kept open house and lots of horses, and preserved the best pig 
grounds. Later, the German synthetic dyes ruined the Indigo industry. 


To turn now to pigsticking in the olden days on the Bombay side; my 
knowledge on the subject is scanty and is derived from old oriental sporting 
magazines which were published in Bombay from 1825-1832. I do not know 
who originated the sport on the Bombay side, but, although probably starting 
later than in Bengal, it had obviously been a popular sport for some time be. 
fore the commencement of the sporting magazine mentioned above. As far as 
I know, the throwing spear was never used in Bombay. This may well have 
been due to the different character of the country. The chief Tent Club ap- 
pears to have been constituted at Ahmadnagar and was known as the Nugger 
Hunt. The country hunted over consisted largely of rocky hill sides. Pig 
were scarce compared with Bengal and harder to catch. Naturally therefore 
the long spear used underhand was adopted. The old sporting magazines con- 
lain a great many good articles on the chase of the boar. Many of these were 
written by Capt. Morris of the Bombay Army, a well known character both as 
a pigsticker and on the race course. The racing of those days was con- 
fined to Arabs and races were run in three heats, frequently over as long a 
distance as two miles. Stakes were big and long prices were given for really 
good Arabs. It is interesting to note that some of the best Arabs in those days 
were the small ones, one very celebrated pony only measuring 18-2. The fact 
that among blood Arabs the small ones are frequently better than the big ones 
can be seen from the record of the Poona races in more recent times. In ad- 
dition to writing most amusing articles on pigsticking and racing, Capt. Mor- 
ris who signed his articles ‘‘S. Y. S.’’ contributed to the magazine a number 
of pigsticking songs and verses. One of these is quoted in Wardrop’s well 
known book ‘‘Modern Pigsticking.’? He was one of the members of an off- 
shoot of the Nugger Hunt, a small and very select association which called it- 
self the Deal Table Hunt, the members of which were mounted on racing 
Arabs, and made it a point of honour never to go less than sixteen annas over 
the worst ground. They prided themselves on the Spartan simplicity of their 
life in camp. Their articles of furniture were a plain Deal table and a few 
cases of Madeira and Brandy. 

I fear that the above remarks are sadly incomplete. The geubject is one 
which will well repay further research. I have made no mention of up-coun- 
try tent clubs, such as Allahabad, Cawnpore, Meerut and Bareilly as these 
were of later formation. 
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The Kadir Cup of 1957. 


(By ‘‘FownHopE.’’) 


This year there were two important innovations in the running of this 
celebrated meet. For the first time the Umpires judged the heats from Blimps 
and also for the first time the electric pig was used. The electrio pig had 
already become very popular with the Dianas of Delhi and such fashionable 
centres, but it was uncertain whether it would provide all the thrills that the 
Gunner subaltern hopes to get out pigsticking. 


The result, however, was eminently satisfactory. Three collar bones were 
brcken, two sportsmen were removed unconscious on charpoys and there were 
twenty-five tosses altogether, including two occasions when whole heate shot 
straight over precipices into the Ganges on the tail of their pig. 


The pig were in three varieties, the crusty old boar, the leggy youngster and 
the squeaker. The crusty kind had a stiff neck and went straight but ite 
batteries were only timed for a five-minute hunt. When hunting this porker 
each member of the heat had a strong magnet attachment so that when a 
rider got level with the pig it swerved in to attack, the controls at the same 
time doubling the speed and sounding a eeries of ** woof, woofs ’’ on the loud 
speaker attached to its snout. 


The squeaker and the legzy one had long-time batteries and were geared for 
a very high speed; at the same time they had an arrangement for a dozen jinks 
each, some right-handed some left and, before starting the pig, the umpire 
shook up the control box to ensure that the jinks would come at irregular 
intervals. 


The results were most unexpected ; some jinked under the elephants, some 
upset crusty old generals and others dived into nullahs; altogether the sport was 
not a bit inferior to the genuine article. 

There was a terrible contretemps, however, on the evening before the com- 
petition started. When a spear was given, the pig rang a bell and hoisted a red 
flag, but the spear had to touch a sensitised part of the pig’s anatomy. The 
question was, where should the button be ? Arguments became very heated 
and personal, and the sportsmen nearly came to blows in the celebrated Sher- 
pur Bagh, but finally, thanks to the solid vote of a celebrated regiment which 
had always acted as if the heart of a pig was lodged in its latter end, it was 
decided by a narrow margin that the fatal button should be fixed at the root 
of the piggy’s tail. 

At first the pig was steered by wireless from the blimp and this worked 
very well for long well-strung out gallops but when things got exciting the blimp 
bumped so badly that the umpires were nearly thrown out. Once a senior officer 
who was never at his best in the early morning was actually sick, but the Hon. 
Secretary held on until the control officer during a particularly bumpy moment 
steered the pig over a fifteen foot cliff into deep water and it was never recovered, 
along with a certain number of topis spurs and_ spears! The 
cause of these atmospheric disturbances worried the Hon. Secretary a lot. A 
suspicion of sulphur in the air had often been noted in the blimp when the 
bumping occurred, and the worse the bumping, the stronger the sulphur fumes, 
but no one connected the two in any way until a tactless young subaltern 
happened to look at the programme and discovered that on the occasion when 


the senior officer “‘came over queer’’ the heat in action had contained both the 
C-ll-tt brothers. 
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Until some mechanioal remedy for this can be dissovered—it is quite use- 
less trying to change human nature of course !—the idea mooted earlier of judg- 
ing the heats like a coursing match will have to be abandoned. 

A very sinister development is threatened in the form of a starting gate with 
boxes for each competitor. This could of course be put down anywhere where 
there are jhao, grass, and sufficient natural hazards, in fact a course could be 
laid out as is done for the disease that is called golf. Where would sport be 
then? We might have grandstands, book-makers, professional pigstickers and 
all the accompaniments of a really democratic sport! 


Country Bred Pigstickers. 


(By Masor-GENERAL Sik Bernard JaMES, C.B., C.1.E., M.V.O.) 


Indian country breds have made a great name for themselves in the pig- 
sticking world during recent years so a few details of the methods by which they 
are produced may not be out of place. 

However great may be the interest of delving into the records of the past, it 
is not worth while for our present purpose, nor have we the space to do so. 
olden days, some hundred years ago, country breds were much used for pig- 
sticking but most of the best hog-catchers were arabs. As time went on 
australians gradually ousted the other two classes and, although arabs etill had 
to be reckoned with, the old time country breds acquired a bad mame _ for 
jadiness, cutting it and lack of stamina. 

Horse breeding in India parsed through many difficulties owing to changes 
of management and control and to lack of a definite policy ; and at the end of 
last century the number of suitable horses obtainable as remounts for the Army 
was infinitesimal. This serious state of affairs led to the appointment in 1900 
of the Horse and Mule Breeding Commission, a etrong and representative 
body of experts whose recommendations, generally accepted by the Government 
of India, placed matters on a very much better footing. 

At that time large tracts of Jand were being opened up in the Punjab by 
irrigation and one of the recommendations of the Commission was that some 
of this land should be utilised for the establishment of horse breeding colonies ; 
a certain amount of land, roughly 50 acres, being granted to a tenant on condi- 
tion that he maintained an approved brood mare. These mares receive the 
free services of Government stallions and their produce have to be tendered for 
sale to the Remount Department up to the age of 18 months. If approved the 
foals are bought by the Department at a fixed maximum price per month of 
age and are sent to one of the two large rearing depéts which were established 
under the recommendations of the Commission. They are kept there until they 
are about four years old, are partially trained and are then drafted into the 
Army either as officers’ chargers or as troop horses. 

The system of horse breeding colonies was recommended over a hundred 
years ago by William Moorcroft who was then in charge of the Honorable East 
India Company Stud at Pusa, and it is unfortunate that this method could not 
have been put in force at a much eerlier date. 

In addition to the subsidised horse breeding colonies in the Punjab, viz., 
the Shahpur Area and the Montgomery Area, there are a few other areas in 
which horse breeding is earried on under the control of the Army Remount 
Department; notably the United Provinces, the most important horeg breed- 
ing districts of which are Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Meerut and Muzaffarnagar ;— 
Lyallpur, Rawaipindi, Jhelum, Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan. In these areas 
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Government maintains stallions for the service of approved and branded mares, 
but there is no obligation on the part of breeders to sell their produce to Gov- 
ernment. As a rule they are glad to do so for they obtain good prices for their 
yearlings and they are not usually in a position to keep them until they are full 
grown. The young etock purchased from these areas are sent to the rearing 
depéte, Mona and Sargodha, in the same manner as the stock from the subsidised 
Punjab areas. 

The breeding areas above mentioned are called ‘‘controlled’’ areas, which 
means that the mares are branded and registered, Government stallions are 
maintained therein and the entire operations are conducted and supervised by 
_ officers of the Army Remount Department. 


A considerable amount of breeding is done by the Chiefs of Kathiawar and 
some excellent horses are produced of the pure Kathiawari strain. One of the 
best pigstickers the writer ever knew was a high quality chesnut Kathiawari 
about 15 hands, very fast and clever. He went through three hard seasons 
without ever putting a foot wrong or giving his owner a fall. 


Breeding is also carried on privately in various parte of India on a smaller 
scale, notably at H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s stud at Kunigal, in the 
Hyderabad State, at Kohlapur and at Dhar, but the produce usually finds its 
way either on to the race course or into the mounted forces of the States. 


His Highness the Khan of Kalat is a very keen horse-breeder and has a 
well managed stud which produces excellent stock. 


The Lahore, Amritsar and Ferozepur areas used to be ‘‘controlled’’ areas 
but were abolished under the Retrenchment Scheme. The breeders, however, 
in their keenness formed a private Co-operative Association and still earry on 
the good work. 


The United Provinces, being one of the oldest horse breeding areas in India, 
contain some very high class mares, full of thoroughbred blood, which command 
high prices if the breeders, who are very proud of their animals, can be induced 
to part with them. 


It was one of the recommendations of the Commission that all ‘‘controlled’’ 
horse breeding should be placed in the hands of the Army Remount Department 
and this has had eminently satisfactory results. There has been definite conti- 
nuity of policy for the last twenty-five years and the devoted labours of the 
Remount Officers has led to the production of a high class of horse bred on sound 
and scientific lines. 


Unfortunately, owing to financial and other reasons, the extent of the 
operations has not been commensurate even with the requirements of the Army, 
to say nothing of the general needs of the country. The object of the National 
Horse Breeding and Show Society of India, as stated in the preface to the 
Indian Stud Book, is therefore—‘‘to supplement these operations by stimulating 
interests in horse breeding as a national industry, to encourage breeders not 
under the control of Government, to further private enterprise in order to make 
the country self-contained in horses suitable not only for the Army but for all 
purposes and, eventually, for export for the benefit of India.’’ 

So much for the general system. 


With the exception of the few stallions maintained by the private studs 
mentioned above, all the stallions standing in India, and from which come the 
army remounts, pigstickers, polo ponies, etc., are the property of Government 
and are administered by the Army Remount Department. There are, of course, 
a few privately owned stallions of the indigenous type but these are of small 
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account and, in default of legislation for the castration of unsuitable aninmels, 
generally do more harm than good; some breeders being very obstinate and 
thinking more of lucky marks than of make, shape and breeding. | 

The number of Government stallions is about 350 and it will be recognised 
et once that this is a very small contingent for this vast country and its require- 
ments. 

These stallions are obtained as follows :— 

Annual importation of a few thoroughbreds. 

Purchase off the race course in India of a few thoroughbreds and arabs. 

Bred at the Government Stallion Stud at Ahmednagar; Arabs, Anglo- 
Arabs, Kathiawaris, Marwaris. 

Specially selected suitable colts from the breeding area. 

They are periodically drafted to the breeding argas, the imported thorough- 
breds being acclimatised at Ahmednagar for several months before distribution. 
The colts bred at Ahmednagar are sent, when about 34 years old, to Babugarh 
for training on the race course, it being an axiom of breeding that it is unwise 
to use an undeveloped and untried horse as a stallion. It is unfortunate that 
Indian bred arabs are not eligible to race with imported arabs with which, as 
statistics prove, they would more than hold their own. 

On allotment to the breeding areas the stallions are sent to the various 
**Stands’’ which are suitably located to serve groups of villages. They are 
under the most careful supervision and the system of stable management is excel- 
lent. At many of the stands there are large free schools in which the horses 
are regularly exercised. The breeders bring their mares to the stands where 
minute and careful records are kept, the Remount Officers, as a rule, deciding 
upon the mating while allowing considerable latitude to the individual wishes 
of the breeders provided these are not unsuitable. The mares are regularly 
inspected, the foals are registered at birth and there are periodical collections 
at which the condition of the mares and young stock is carefully noted. 


During the purchasing season, autumn, winter and spring, the Remount 
Officer tours throughout his area and buys all young stock considered likely to 
develop ints) remounts. Those unsound or considered unsuitable,—usually for 
slight defects of conformation for the standard is high,—are permitted to be 
sold privately and fetch good prices from the dealers either to appear later at 
the various Fairs throughout the country or to be disposed of privately at a 
considerable profit. ‘‘Ginger Mick’’, the winner of the Punjab Cup in 1921, 
was one of these rejections, for slight crookedness of the forelegs. Fillies 
suitable for the stud are retained for that purpose. 

An annual Horse Fair and Show is held at the headquarters of each area 
at which medals and valuable money prizes are distributed. 

Owing to the severity of the hot weather the majority of the thoroughbred 
stallions iu the Punjab are sent to the large stallion stable at Mirpur near 
Abbottabad for five or six months. It therefore occasionally happens that a 
mare which normally would have gone to a thoroughbred, has to be mated with 
an arab or other strain. 

Although it has hitherto been impossible, for financial and other reasons, 
to obtain classic winners for the stud in India, a glance at The Indian Stallion 
Registec and The Indian Stud Book will show that there is a.large number of 
high quality, fashionably bred stallions in the country, with good Turf records, 
thoroughbred and arab. 

The breeding of the present day country bred, either with several strains 
of thoroughbred blood in him or with a judicious mixture of arab and thorough- 
bred blond on the foundation of the best mares whioh the country supplied, is 
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well esleulated to produce a horse eminently suited to India’s requirements, 
its climate, its Army and for all forms of sport. It is therefore not surprising 
that he has been so successful in the field of pigsticking. The defects of the 
original country bred, due not entirely to breeding but often to bad treatment 
and malnutrition in his foalhood, have been practically eliminated and we now 
hare in India a horse which for quality, conformation, substance, bone, speed, 
stamina, temperament, docility, handiness and courage compares very 
favourably with any horse in the world. 


Any account of horse breeding in India would hardly be complete without 
some brief mention of the horse fairs and the dealers. The horse fairs, which 
are a great feature of Indian country life, are not as well known as they ought 
to be and, spart from the facilities which they offer for picking up useful 
animals, sre extremely interesting from other points of view. There you meet 
in his hundreds, among others, the sturdy, simple farmer fresh from the plough, 
keenly interested in everything pertaining to the land from which he gets his 
living, but now out for his periodical holiday and intent on enjoying every 
moment of it. Sports and races usually add to the excitement and pleasure 
of these country meetings. 


The dealers, as a rule, are a cheery class, being generally good judges of a 
horse and often excellent horsemen and, while naturally out to make a living 
and a good one too, are reasonably fair and easy to do business with by anyone 
who knows what he wants. 


Of course they take much of the profit which might otherwise go into the 
pockets of the breeders and, in order to assist the latter, The National Horse 
Breeding and Show Society is organising periodical young blood stock sales 
which will be advertised from time to time as arranged. 


Another source of supply for those on the look out for likely pigstickers 
is afforded by the annual drafting from the breeding areas of barren mares. 
These may be possibly included in the sales above mentioned but application 
to the Remount Officers of the various breeding areas might be fruitful of satis- 
factory results and their direct purchase from the breeders would be very helpful 
t» thern. : 


Any reference to country bred pigstickers should include the famous Car- 
clew, thrice winner of the Kadir, 1924, 1925 and 1927, and in the semi-finals 
of 1928 and 1926. 


CARCLEW. 


C. B. Mare. Goneaway. 


wee Amir Arab. Silver Cream. Snuff T. B. E. 


Princess 
Mixture. 


Egotist 


T. B. E. Brag. 
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It will be seen that Carclew is a typical example of Indian breeding, the 
thoroughbred-arab cross on the country bred foundation. There was probably 
a good deal more of the same mixture behind his dam. His sire Goneaway 
was bred at the Probynabad Stud. Silver Cream was bred by General Parrot 
at his stud at Karnal from which, on its abolition, went many of the best mares 
to Probynabad. Carclew’s own brother Hornet is now in the same stable 
and we may see them both competing in the next Kadir. 

The Kadir has been won by country breds before, notably in 1912 by 
Shamsher, a Probynabad bred horse, ridden by the late Captain Gatacre, 11th 
Bengal Lancers, but Carclew’s record will probably remain unbeaten for many 
years to come. 


The Hill-Top Hoghunter. 
Or How not to Hunt Pig. 


In thirteen verses. 
By ‘‘A Rasusrt.’’ 


Sahib, Sahib, Sahib. 

'Tis time to get up, it’s past four. 

Then | roll out of bed 

With a pain in my head, 

Cursing Bearers and Breakfast and Boar. 
Jog, Jog, Jog. 

] never could make a horse walk. 

As my quod’s just heen fed 

I will gallop ahead, 

To have time for a drink and a talk. 
Hank, Hank, Hank. 

Curse the dust and the flies and the sun. 

The coolies may bunch 

All I want is my lunch, 

Anda drink in the Bagh, that’s the fun. 
Hush, Hush, Hush. 

There’s something afoot in the jhow. 

But the cover’s too thick 

For me to go quick, 

So I'll pull up and signal a sow. 


1, 1, 1. 
There’s a rustling rush in the grass 
As out of the cover 
Comes some old sow’s lover. 

The others all yell as they pass. 


Ride, Ride, 
Ride. 

11 = =gallop 
like hell on 
the flat, 

But in thorn, 
trees or 
grass 

I am not 
such an ass 

The others 
can hunt 
him in that. 

Jink, Jink, 

Jink. 

The grass it 
is thick and 
it’s tall. 

From the 
point of my 
spear 

They had 
better keep 
clear, 

With two 
reins in 
each hand I 
won't fall. 


Lost, Lost, Lost. 


The others cast forward—I wait. 

If he’s squatted just here 

There’s a chance of a spear 

Which I like, it’s the hunting I hate 


Back, Back Back. 


l’ve a start of a furlong or more. 

If he’ll only decide on 

A nice open maidan 

There’s a chance of my spearing the 
Boar. 


Spear, Spear, Spear. 


(In his stern and remarkably light) 
I must now keep away 

From the rest of the fray 

It’s a terrible thing when they fight. 


Woof, Woof, Woof. 


Thank goodness the others are here. 
They can now show their skill 

So ]’ll leave them to kill 

But anyhow I got the Spear. 


Pull, Pull, 
Pull. 

A thirty inch 
Pig I'll be 
bound. 

Though he’s 
just twenty- 
six 

I escape from 
the fix 

By turning 
the tape- 
measure 
round. 


Drink, Driok, 
Drink. 
Neath the 
shade of the 
Mango trees 

boughs. 
Now |’ve got 
one good 


any more 

I'm for hill- 
tops, to play 
with the 
Sows. 


‘‘T’'ve got one good boar.” 
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The Contest for the Ganges Cup. 


The following is an account of the first Ganges Cup meeting, held on 
April 5th to 8th, 1875. 


The Cawnpore Tent Club held this their first Prize Meeting at Sekunder- 
pore (Oudh) on tue éth, 6th, 7th and 8th instant. The site for the camp was well 
cLosen, being close to the covers, and only six miles from either Cawnpore or 
Unao. The drawing for ‘‘places’’ and final settling of the conditions of the 
race took place after dinner on Monday evening. 


There had been twenty-six entries, and of these twenty-two were declared 
to start. The non-starters included three of the best horses and riders in the 
Club, viz.—Mr. Hartwell’s ‘‘Avon,’’ Captain Grant’s ‘‘Rebecca,’’ and Mr. 
Tickell’s ‘‘Mazeppa.’’ The popular owner of ‘‘Avon’’ was unable, to the regret 
of the whole hunt, to join the ‘‘Meet,’’ owing to his approaching departure for 
England. ‘‘Rebecca’’ was laid up with a bad cold, and her sporting owner was 
much condoled with on having to take his place as a spectator. We fancy Mr. 
Tickell’s absence was due to the clashing of this meeting with that of the Meerut 
Tent Club for their Kadir Cup. It spoke well for the Club that out of twenty-six 
entries three were barred by unavoidable circumstances, and twenty-two actually 
started. The drawing resulted in the starters being divided as under :— 


I 
Mr. A. 8. B. Chapman’s g.c.b.h. ‘‘The Colonel’’ Mr. Dawes, 1st B.C. 
Mr. Fishbourne’s g.c.b.h. (Owner), 


Mr. F. Barrow’s (B.8.C.) b.w.m. ‘‘Agnes’’ (Owner). 
Captain Shepherd’s (R.E.) b.w.g. ‘‘Northcote’’ (Owner). 


I. 


Mr. Evan’s (C.8.) b.w.h. “Jim Crow’’ (Owner). 
Mr. Hartwell’s b.a.h. ‘‘Uriah the Hittite.’ Mr. Wyllie (B.8.C.). 


Mr. Brookfield’s (18th H.) g.a.h. (Mr. Freeman, 13th H.). 
Captain Osborne’s (13th H.) c.b.a.h. “‘The Kitten’? (Owner). 


ITI. 


Mr. Wilson’s (13th H.) g.a.h. ‘‘Exshaw’’ (Owner). 
Mr. Preston’s (78rd) b.a.h. ‘‘The Shah.” 
Mr. Torin’s (138th H.) g.a.h. ‘‘Blue Boy.” Mr. Spilling (13th H.} 


Mr. Maxwell’s b.w.m. ‘‘Vesper’’ (owner). 


IV. 
Mr. Watson’s (65th) g.w.m. ‘‘Sally,’’ (Owner). 


Mr. Daniell’s (C.8.) g.a.h. (Owner). 
Mr. W. Mitchell’s b.w.g. ‘‘Johnny’’ (Owner). 


Mr. A. 8. B. Chapman’s g.c.b.h. ‘“‘Trump’’ (Owner). 
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Vv. 


Mr. H. G. Pearse’s (C.S.) b.w.m. ‘‘Lady Bird’’ (Owner). 
Mr. G. Richardeon’s (18th B.C.) g.a.h. ‘‘Barsac’’ (Owner). 
Captain Peters’ (138th H.) b.a.h. ‘‘Little Cat’’ (Owner). 


MI. 


Mr. C. Wheler’s (13th H.) b.w.m. ‘‘Ada’’ (Owner). 
Mr. T. Rogers’ b.w.m. ‘‘Belle’’ (Owner). 
Mr. Cruickshank’s (C.8.) b.a.h. ‘““The Moor’’ (Owner). 


Captain Grant (R.A.), Captain Turner (78rd) and Mr. Carr were appointed 
Starters and as a Committee for the settlement of disputes, if any. There 
was one Sweep of Rs. 600 on the race, but a small minority, who seemed to 
wish to pence were swept off in the crowd, who favoured an early adjourn- 
ment to bed. | 


Tugspay, Apri 6. 


A start for the covers was effected soon after 6 a.m. The beating com- 
menced about 14 miles from home. Three parties at a time rode with the 
line. The parties to ride first were No. I on the right, No. II in the centre, 
and No. III on the left. There was no find for upwards of an hour. A young 
boar then broke in favour of the right and party No. I were sent in pursuit 
aiter a very even start. Captain Shepherd’s ‘‘Northcote’’ clearly had the legs 
of this lot. The young ‘un, however, proved a ‘‘jinker’’ and all the party got 
a turn. At one time it looked ‘‘all Lombard Street to a China orange’’ on Mr. 
Fishbourne. Then Mr. Barrow got on the pig, and very nearly first spear. 
A jink now sent the wily one right on to Mr. Dawes, who did not miss the 
opportunity and secured first spear. Th: run was a short one. 


Party No. VI now fell in on the right in place of No. I. Another unsuc- 
cessful hour, and things were looking very blue. An alarm was now raised 
that there was a fine boar sneaking away half a mile in rear of the line. Party 
No. II went back, and sure enough a pig was viewed going away a good 
quarter of a mile off. The party were very badly started, Mr. Wyllie getting 
much the best of it. He, as usual, made the pace hot, and the others were 
never able to reach him. The boar going straight away, Mr. Wyllie got first 
chance of first spear and took it. The boar was the finest one killed at this 
meet. 

Party No. V_ were now placed in the centre of the line, vice No. II. 

The covers up to this time had quite belied their reputation. Last year 
fig were found in these parts in abundance, and no difficulty had been anti- 
cipated in getting a ready supply for the running off of the Cup. The hunting 
this morning for upwards of three hours was very slow, and the patience of 
gallant sportsmen, who wished to run off their courses in the cool of the 
morning, was sorely tried. At the end of this time, however, we were 
introduced to an old copy book inscription—‘‘It never rains but it pours.’’ The 
large open plain, with Burdhuna on the south and Pariar on the north, had 
row been reached. About one-fifth only of this plain is covered with the high 
Putawur grass in which p‘g love to dwell; two-fifths is covered with grass about 
134 feet high, and the remainder is like an English down. There are a few 
‘ grips’’ about, but the whole is as easy a country (for a pigsticking one) as 
there is in India. As the line advanced on to this plain ‘‘sounders’’ were 
viewed in all directions; and the scene soon became an exerting one. Party 
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No. ID) were the first to get off, and were unfortunate enough to get on to 
& sow and a pretty dance ehe led them. Mr. Preston on ‘‘The Shah’’ (the 
test Gulf Arab we have seen for some time) at first seemed to have it all his 
own way, his horse turnmg the quickest. ‘‘Blue Boy’’ was as usual 
splendidly ridden by Mr. Spilling, but the crack was either out of condition 
cr 8 slow one, and quite disappointed his backers. Mr. Wilson’s horse went 
well, and we rather think that if the rider had had a little more practice he 
would have taken this spear. As it was, our worthy Secretary (Mr. Maxwell) 
carried off the prize. 

Party No. V_ got on to a boar. Mr. Richardson and Captain Peters went 
out the first mile at racing speed neck and neck, when they lost the pig for a 
sLort time in some thick cover. Captain Peters was lucky enough to pick 
him up first and got a good start, which ended in his getting first spear. 


Party No. VI also got a boar; Mr. Cruickshank, as was expected, getting 
frst epear. He immediately afterwards came down a nasty one, the only fall 
in the day’s hunting. The horse subsequently pulled up dead lame, and under 
professional advice was scratched for the final contest. 


Party No. 1V had not all fallen into the line, but spare pig being in sight, 
and all other parties having started, the umpire called on No. IV toride. Mr. 
Watson was not on his hunter, and was thus left behind. The accident (or 
rastake?) was a most unfortunate one, as a good man was put down without a 
chance. In this run ‘“‘Johnny’’ took first spear. All this time pig were 
Anocking about in such numbers that Messrs. Todd, Barrow, and Fishbourne 
ran and killed a small boar; first spear to Mr. Fishbourne. 


Parties Nos. V and VI having packed off their pig killed another on their 
way back to the beaters. The total killed this morning was eight, of which 
culy two were sows. It had been ruled that sows on this occasion 
must be ridden in case a sufficient number of boars might not be found for 
securing the running off of the Cup. It being now nearly twelve the coolies and 
spare horses were left at Burdhuna, and the hunt rode home (3 miles) to 
breakfast. After breakfast, a selling lottery of Rs. 700 was got up on the five 
horses left in to contest for the final spear, Mr. Cruickshank’s horse having 
been, as before stated, scratched. ‘‘Johnny’’ was made a hot favourite, selling 
for Rs. 210. ‘*Vesper’’ was next (we think) at about Rs. 100. ‘Little Cat’’ 
was secured for Rs. 80 and ‘‘Uriah’’ for Rs. 60. ‘‘The Colonel’? went for 
8 five. 


The field was again taken at 4 p.m. The contesting parties were now:— 
‘““Johnny’’ (Mr. Mitchell). | 
‘Little Cat’’ (Captain Peters). 

**Vesper’’ (Mr. Maxwell). 

‘‘Uriah the Hittite’? (Mr. Wyllie). 

‘‘The Colonel’? (Mr. Chapman). 


No. I, was got off first to an excellent, start, “‘Little Cat’’ going out a cracker 
‘*Vesper’’ laying up second, and “‘Johnny’’ a bad third. This order was preserved 
for some time even after the pig had begun to ‘‘jink,’’ ‘‘Little Cat’’ being quick- 
est at the turns as he was in the straight. His rider delivered a spear, but the 
stroke was too fine; ‘‘first spear’’ did not result at once in ‘‘first blood.’’ 
**Vesper’’ now got in, but blood began to ooze from Captain Peters’ first scratch, 
which was gracefully acknowledged by Mr. Maxwell. ‘‘Johnny’’ ran very 
‘*stale’’ and was never in it. We were very sorry for Mr. Mitchell, who had 
come a journey of four days and nights to ride in this race. Messrs. Wyllie 
and Chapman were now started (but by an unfortunate mistake) on to a 
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squeaker! As was anticipated, ‘‘The Colonel” was quite outpaced and the 
‘*Hittite’’ had it all his own way. The squeaker, of course, doubled like a hare, 
ard this once let Mr. Chapman in, who rode in a most determined manner. 
But Mr. Wyllie again soon took the lead and first spear. Horse and rider 
were both much exhausted, as the run had been a very long and severe one. 
Captain Peters most generously agreed to run off the tie next morning. If 
contested at once, the ‘‘spear’’ would have been a moral for ‘‘Little Cat,’’ who 
was as fresh as paint. The field now all took to hunting, and two boars were 
killed; Messrs. Watson and Spilling getting first spear. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7. 


The first object of course was to run off the tie between ‘‘Little Cat’’ and 
‘Uriah.’ There were blank draws for upwards of an hour, the ground travers- 
ed being the Burdhuna-Barowla maidan. The Ganges had now been reached, 
sud it was determined to leave the mainland for a “‘Kuttri.’’ The riding on 
the island was very difficult, but the change of country was a bit of luck for 
‘“Hittite,’’ who is a good one over a bad country. A sow was soon started, 
and Mr. Wyllie gave chase like a rocket. He secured first spear in about 300 
yards over a very nasty bit of ground, ‘“‘Little Cat,’’ being distanced! It 
was the ‘‘big heart,’’ won this race, so the first Ganges Cup was won by 4 
13-2 Arab and a soldier-civilian, of the Oudh Commission. Hurrah for the 
‘*Cutcherry-Hussars !’’ 

Hunting was again continued up to nearly 12 o’clock, but there were no 
kills. Two boars were sharply pursued for some distance, but escaped by 
swimming on to the mainland. There was one little mishap which might have 
ended seriously. Captain Grant began to ford a stream in pursuit of a pig. 
Horse and rider were soon out of their depth. We do not quite understand 
bow it happened, but the rider did not remain with his horse (that is, by the 
mane as he should have done). The horse struck out for one bank, and the 
rider, who is an indifferent swimmer, for the other.. He was soon heard to 
ask for assistance. Mr. Cruickshank and another proceeded to the rescue, 
but the gallant Captain eventually got to shore unaided, though much exhaust- 
ed. ‘‘Moral’’—Don’t take to the water in heavy buckskins unless you can 
swim well. In the afternoon the majority of the hunt returned to their 
respective homes. 

A polo match was played at 5 p.m. between Cawnpore and Lucknow. 
Messrs. Cruickshank, Whitfield, Fishbourne, Rogers and Evans represented 
the former and, Captain Osborne, with Messrs. Spilling, Watson, Wheler, and 
Wilson, the latter. Lucknow soon scored a goal. The second game was 
hotly contested; the ball, however, being kept for most of the time at the 
Lucknow goal, Lucknow eventually got the ball awav and scored a second 
goal. Mr. Cruickshank was facile princeps of both sides. Messrs. Whitefield 
apd Watson and Captain Osborne also played well. 


TuruRspDAY, APRIL 8. 


The field this morning was reduced to Captain Osborne, Messrs. Spilling, 
Freeman, Wheler, and Wilson (all 13th H.) and Watson, 65th Regiment. The 
covers drawn were the well-worn Mirzapore jungles. Two boars were killed, 
Captain Osborne and Mr. Watson taking the first spears. Hunting was 
siopped owing to Mr. Spilling getting a crumpler after the second pig, and we 
are sorry to hear that he has broken his collar-bone. 

Thus ended as pleasant a meeting as ever assembled. The running off 
of the Cup was most successful, and we trust that this event will now be 
made an annual one. 


ngieedos Google 
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Lionel Inglis spearing a Leopard, 
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A Letter from Mr. Lionel Inglis of Hazaribagh, 
Chota Nagpur. 


I am an old fogey now and all my shikar experiences belong to a day long 
past—a past on which we old ‘uns look back as ‘‘the good old days’’ and in which 
the present generation have little interest. 


I have always been a man of leisure and had the opportunity and means to 
enjoy sport in its many forms. 

The best pigsticking I have ever had was when Mr. F. B. Peacock (who was 
then Commissioner of Decaa) and I used to go to Brahmaputra churs on our tiger 
shooting trips. On some of these churs pig were plentiful, the jhow and rose 
bushes in patches easily beaten with half a dozen elephants and first rate going 
in all directions, so much so that a pig had little or no chance of escaping, bar 
accidents. Thumping fine boar too. The biggest I remember was 87} inches 
measured between uprights. I have often heard of 40 inch boar but it has 
never been my luck to meet such a monster. 


I think possibly the following yarn may interest you. I enclose a photo taken 
from an oil painting of mine of the incident. 


Near Dacca there is a place called Toongi and in those days, one of our meets. 
The elephants were beating some thick stuff and I was on the right of the line 
when I heard great shouting of “‘Bagh! Bagh!’’ I set sail and, as I came 
round the corner, saw a leopard come bounding out of the jungle. He had only 
some sixty yards to go to get into the opposite patch but I was on him as shown 
in the picture. An awkward spear but fortunately I timed it just right. As he 
turned his head towards me the spear entered his mouth and went out under his 
left shoulder. I left the spear in him as the jungle was so close. He rolled about 
grunting and gasping; no one else’s horse would approach him so I borrowed a 
spear and walked ‘‘Old Sal’’ up to him and gave the brute a finisher. 


An Original Hunt. 


Although there are many ways in which Pig are killed perhaps no one has 
ever taken on a warrantable Boar with weapons so unorthodox or so disadvanta- 
geous to himself and horse as once did Major Norrie of the 11th Hussars. 


It is true that a rifle and glasses are regarded as the usual adjuncts of the 
stalker but neither glasses nor stirrup irons can be considered as lethal weapons 
nor is a rifle the legitimate arm of the Pigsticker. 


Alas, we hear too often of pig done to death by the powder and shot of 
poachers and quasi sportsmen but Major Norrie, armed, on the occasion which 
we are going to relate, with a rifle and carrying field-glasses, made no use of 
balistics. 


After a morning’s hunt with the Meerut Tent Club near Basinpur Bagh, he 
went out hacking in the evening with a rifle (borrowed), field glasses and a syce 
as horse holder, with the intention of shooting Black Buck. 


Going through some grass, Major Norrie started to ride a good Boar which 
suddenly got up right under his horse. Hunting the Boar slowly for nearly a 
mile, he closed with him on an open patch of maidan, intending to strike a 
vicious blow with this glasses | 
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The Hog thought otherwise, took the offensive and charged. Exchanging 
the field-glasses for the rifle which the syce had been carrying, Major Norrie 
clubbed him a good one as he charged again. However the stock broke in two 
and on travelled the Pig for another half mile, apparently little the worse. 


The hunt continued and the fight was soon renewed with the remains of the 
rifi¢, until these were dropped in the grass through the pig cutting his opponent’s 
hand. 


Nothing daunted, the duel still proceeded by means of a stirrup iron for 4 
further ten minutes until the Pig, fighting gamely to the end, died with a broken 
jaw and fractured skull. 

A sporting fight from start to finish in which Major Norrie had both his 
hand and ankle cut by the Pig. His horse, a Country Bred, was also slightly 
cut. The distance covered was approximately a mile and a half and the time 
taken about twenty minutes. It seems extraordinary that he got off so lightly, 
as the Pig was a nice looking 29 inch Boar. 


(From the Regimental Journal of the 11th Hussars.) 
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Two Shikaris, 


(By Lr.-CotoneL E. H. Norton, D.S.O., R.A.) 


Who shall meet them at those altars—Who shall light them to that shrine? 
Velvet footed, who shall guide them to their goal ? 

Unto each his voice and vision: unto each his spoor and sign. 

And to each a man who knows his naked soul. 

White or yellow, black or copper, he is waiting as a lover. 

Smoke of funnel, dust of hooves or beat of train; 

Where the long grass hides the horseman or the glaring flats discover. 


For the Red Gods make their medicine again. 


Old Latchman, who died in 1911, was already a shikari to the Meerut Tent 
Club on the outbreak of the Mutiny. He was a Napoleon or Chaka among pig 
sbikariea and left behind a tradition which permeates his successors to this day. 
Though he was already pensioned when I first joined the Meerut Tent Club in 
1906, I knew him well as a wonderfully virile—not to say truculent—old man 
with an amazing command of strong language. But it is of his successors 
Purun and Babu that I would write to-day and I only mention him as the worthy 
founder of a great dynasty. 


Purun, his nephew, was head shikari and Babu, his son, second shikari 
in 1906. Purun’s reign lasted until the end of the War when he was pensioned 
and actually died in my service in 1920. Since the War Babu has reigned in his 
stead. 

The cousins had many points in common: both were past experts at their 
job, including the technical ‘‘shikar’’ side of it and the administrative side, by 
which I mean the organization of a Tent Club and the running of a line. Both 
were exceedingly intelligent and, in different ways, delightful men to deal with 
and I believe that both were loyal and faithful servants according to their lights: 
partly from self-interest, no doubt, but largely by inclination their lives were 
devoted to the Meerut Tent Club and the sun of their firmament was its 
“Hon. Sec.”’ 


When one considers that some Hon. Secs. have been young subalterns with 
but a brief experience of India, it speaks well for both parties that over a period 
of 20 years the loyalty and devotion which they receive from these shikaries 
have never been shaken. Something of this may be ascribed to the fact that 
among Hon. Secs. no less than among shikaries, a great tradition has been hand- 
ed down. Wardrop (among pigstickers, perhaps, we may omit rank and titles), 
for 14 years Hon. Sec., Meerut Tent Club, was the founder of this tradition. No 
words of mine can better epitomise the ascendancy he had over these men than 
an expression which one of them used to me:— ‘To us,”’ he said simply, “‘he is 
like God.* 

“It was onthe same occasion—after the War—that I was asked if it was teue that 


Wardrop had early been csptured by the Germans but hid escaped from the heart of Ger- 
many * dteguised as fagir ''—a truly delightful picture to those wo know him. 
7 
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‘Though they had much in common in many respects, the two cousins differ- 
ed widely. Physically, Purun was a very poor specimen and suffered from 
malaria and other ills. He was almost hump-backed, his legs and arms were 
emaciated and his face was lined and prematurely aged. If he had been born 
to a western civilisation his life would have been spent at a desk or a bench and 
he would probably have died young. Yet for many years he performed the 
arduous duties of a shikari, hunting a country 80 miles in length, and a month 
or two before ‘he died the walked over 20 miles in a day, in the steamy heat of a 
Lucknow hot weather, after having lost the pony I had provided him for a re- 
connaissance. 

He had a curiously soft voice and the expression of his face was gentle, so 
that it always came as a shock to hear him cooing the most obscene oaths at 
the beaters. At running a line he was something of a genius and I fancy that 
his naturally feeble voice was a help rather than a hindrance in this, as he de- 
pended much on signals and avoided all shouting and jabber. 


Like many shikaries he always found it dfficult to know the limits to the 
capacity of a mounted man, and his sublime faith in the sahib sometimes led 
him to put us through jungles in which no one could hope to follow a pig. One 
maddening day we had spent a long hot weather morning pursuing in vain the 
dim shadowy forms of pig in the impenetrable reeds of Kulpur Jhil; I told the 
old chap off rather sharply and finished by saying ‘‘Purun will you never learn 
wnat country is rideable and what isn’t.’’ Tears actually filled his eyes as he 
replied ‘‘Sahib I think I never shall—until I die: and then perhaps I may!’’ 


I believe Purun was as full of the old Adam as most: if he had not been 
a shikari, his acquaintance with the white man might well have been entirely 
through the police, for at heart, despite his gentle ways, I suspect he was a 
lawless old dacoit and poacher: but as we knew him he was so charming a 


character that there is less to tell of him than of his more vivid and entertaining 
cousin. 


Babu was as robust as Purun was frail: his shapely legs, his square should- 
crs and his cheerful, alert face with its keen eyes were the outward and visible 
sign of a constitution inherited from a father who lived to over 80. He simply 
radiated the abundant energy with which he was filled and it did one good to 
see the active spring of his walk. It is sad that the loss of an arm, due to a gun 
accident, should have impaired so perfect a physical specimen. 


He was once aptly described as a d’Artagnan. There was indeed some- 
thing of the Gascon about him, a supreme self-confidence and a not unittractive 
suggestion of swagger: when one went tiger shooting Babu constantly begged to 
come too and was confident that he could beat any local shikari at his own 
game; he would, in fact, have beaten many for he was a first rate all round 
shikari; on his own ground there was no one who could surpass him with pig, 
panther or snipe. To shoot perhaps 5 or 6 snipe from one spot 
in dense grass and then to see Babu memorise the birds’ positions and, without 
returning to a central spot, collect them unerringly one after another, was an 
education in what I might call shikar-pelmanism. 


His resources were unlimited. One cold weather evening after a day's snipe 
shooting, I was stranded in Sherpur Bagh, soaked to the waist as my kit had 
gone astray. Babu was delighted; in two minutes he had a roaring fire; in 
another twenty he returned from Sherpur village laden with a whole bundle of 
brand new rezais and a batterie de cuisne of highly polished lotas, spotless 
chatties, flour, vegetables and condiments. Within 3/4 hour he was dishing 
up as deliciously cooked snipe as I have ever eaten, steaming hot chapattis and 
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I know not what other luxuries. On another occasion during the second night 
of a Kadir Cup meeting an unprecedented flood caused Mother Ganges to fill a 
nujlah 200 yards wide which separated us from the island we were to beat. 
Entirely by the resource of Purun and Babu, but principally the latter, we 
organised an adequate ferry service with landing stages on both sides and with- 
in an hour and a half of scheduled time the line started with the whole 200 or 
300 horses, sahibs, beaters and elephants on the far bank. 


Babu was the best of companions. Time and again I have spent long days 
with him on a camel, and never without being struck with his tact and savoir 
faire; if one was conversationally inclined, he would entertain one by the hour; 
if one indicated the least boredom he would remain silent. His stories were 
often of the almost mythical feats of bygone pigstickers. Here Mackenzie 
Sahib had galloped into a patch of dark jungle’ well 
known to be utterly ounrideable : on emerging an _ hour later 
he indicated to Babu the positions of 3 dead boar which were duly retrieved. 
There was the bush in which the famous fighting boar defied the 
whole of the 15th Hussars until they conceived the plan of riding at him in a 
continuous stream, one behind the other ‘‘like tentpegging.’’ It was always rather 
damping to find how the standard of achievement had fallen off, and how num- 
erous the sahibs of olden days to whom Babu could give his favourite testi- 
monial, ‘‘Jis sur ke piche gea, wohi mara.’’ (I always think this would make 
a very suitable motto on the coat of arms of a noted hog-hunter): but suspect 
that Babu was “‘laudator temporis acti’’ and I doubt not that some of my con- 
temporaries—sound men but not supermen—have already qualified for the 
same motto. Neither did he fail to touch on his own feats: such as the great 
occasion on which, while pigsticking with Wardrop alone, he rode a pig on 
his camel and, had he had a spear, could have speared it several times before 
Wardrop came up. 


He had two stories of floods: in one a lonely refugee had climbed a tree— 
the exact tree would be indicated—only to find that all the snakes in the Kadir 
had selected the same refuge. On another occasion a villager and a panther shared 
the same tree in amicable companionship. I am delighted to hear that since the 
recent and historic flood in the Kadir these two stories have been combined and 
row may be seen the tree where villager, panther and snakes all took refuge to- 
gether. I myself once finished off a tiger from a tree and only on firing found 
that there was a wild bees’ nest within a yard of my head: but my feelings can 
have been but a pale reflection of those of Babu’s friend. 


He was a mine of information about local crops and products. ‘‘What is 
the use of moonj grass’’ I asked him one dav, and he explained that it served to 
make rope, ‘‘the strongest rope in India’’ and always used for the netting of 
charpoys. Then, holding his camel the while with his left hand, Babu with his 
right plucked two or three lengths of moonj:as we rode along he shredded and 
twisted these with his free hand, cunningly twisting the several bits together, 
and in two minutes he handed me back a beautiful sample of rope some 9 to 12 
inches long, which defied my efforts to break it. 

One day he started a conversation by saying ‘‘Sahib I should like to tell 
you something, only I am afraid vou will laugh at me.’’ On being reassured 
he began: —‘‘You remember asking me why Purun and I were not at my father 8 
funeral: well, I will tell vou the real truth. Purun’s father is a very terrible 
old man: he is 120 vears old and though his legs are like sticks he can still 
walk 20 kos in a day: this he owes to the fact that he is a wizard, a special 
protégé of Devi to whom he periodicallv sacrifices a kid: when we were ‘‘walk- 
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ing ’’ my father he cast a spell over Purun and me so that we remained uncon- 
acious for 48 hours and thus missed the funeral :ah! he’s a wicked old warlock 
but I won’t etand any more of it. I have told him that if we have any more of 
big tricks I shall run him in before the Secretary Sahib (myself !) who'll deal 
with him to rights.’’ I was somewhat nonplussed at the prospect of a case so 
entirely outside the scope of King’s Regulations: but I suspect that Babu had 
a twinkle in his eye and knew as well as I did what was the cause of that 
mysterious unconsciousness. 


Although there was no great love lost between the cousins they worked to- 
gether on the whole in very fair harmony and they thus made a very strong 
- combination.. Many are the stories of the accuracy of their ‘‘khubber,’’ though 
these, like their own stories of the sahibs, are apt to lose nothing as time goes 
by; it is certainly true that at their best they could read a bit of country like 
an open book and would often predict the next day’s bag and the exact places in 
which specified and accurately described pig would be found with surprising 
accuracy. I once stood with the pair gazing at the track of a very big boar: it 
was in October 1908, and we were reconnoitring the whole country against. the 
next season’s hunting. It was a ‘“‘tin ungli’’ track—3 fingers breath across its 
broadest part. They declared the pig was a ‘three maund’ boar and 34 inches 
high : I enjoined them straightly that next spring this boar must be brought to 
bag and added, laughing, that I must spear him. Next February we hunted 
the country in question and they told me when and where we should meet our 
friend: the boar kept the appointment punctually and by pure luck of course 
feli to old Pioneer whom I was riding. He weighed 2lbs over the three maunds 
and measured 334 inches. 


The best example I remember of good work by the pair was connected with 
a panther shoot. They had located a panther in the rough scrub-clad hills just 
south of Hussunpur on the edge of the Kadir, and had collected beaters. Before 
the beat my companion and I went over the ground again with the shikaries to 
make sure that the panther was still there. The jungle was a rough hillside 
of corinda and other thorny bushes mixed with long grass: the panther was re- 
puted to live in the thickest patch which merged into the surrounding scrub 
and was not by any means isolated by open ground. The earth was dry and 
baked hard by the sun. They studied the ground with minute care and then de. 
clared that the panther had entered but had not left again: to my eye there 
was just one footmark, and only one, visible and it appeared impossible to sav 
that the panther had not left again by a dozen different routes: but I never saw 
men more certain of their point. So we beat the jungle, my friend and I stand- 
ing on either side of a clear space leading downhill to the Kadir below. Nothing 
happened and eventually the beaters emerged in line to the very edge of the 
jungle between us. I was inclined to twit the shikaries on their cocksureness and 
I remembered the puzzled and crestfallen air with which they assured me that 
the panther had most undoubtedly been at home. As we disputed, the panther 
broke with a roar at our very feet from where she had crept to the last bush. 
We never even fired at the time, though we followed and shot her later in the 
day. 

I need hardly say that Purun and Babu were not perfect—even as shikaries: 
they were both very much inclined to become stereotyped in their methods and 
mistrusted all innovations: if left alone they would never vary the well-known 
routine of meets in a season and of beats in a meet. Also they were quite prepar- 
ed to take a good bit of country on trust after a perfunctory reconnaissance. 
Particularly in the case of the Kadir Cup meeting they would, if left to their 
own devices, have hunted the first day from Sherpur Ghat to Mukarrampur and 
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back right handed: the next day Basaoli Island: and the last the patch of the 
Sherpur Maidan near Kirchni Jhil left out on the first day. (I speak of—literally 
—antedeluvian times) year after year with sublime faith that this routine could 
not fail. 


But after all, which one of us will not become stereotyped if left, unstimu- 
lated, to do the same job for 20 or 30 years. To their credit be it said how very 
little ‘‘gingering’’ was required to make them give their very best. 


Like all Orientals they were born intriguers and in the domain of local Tent 
Club politics—grass cutting contracts, the lease of lands, the engaging of assist- 
ant shikaries or chowkidars and what not—their methods were tortuous to a 
degree and it behoved the Hon. Sec. to look once and twice for a hidden motive 
in every apparently straightforward deal. But at least they were Orientals 
pure and simple, untainted by a knowledge of the English language and half 
digested English ideas. One could hardly imagine Babu and Purun discoursing 
after the style of two Indian members of Council whom a friend of mine once over- 
heard in Simla:— ‘‘Aisa hasty steps lene se’’ said one to the other “‘kuch 
benefit nahin hoga.”’ 


And lastly they were confirmed optimists, though I hardly count this 
against them: for what is more damnable than a pessimistic shikari? How 
well I remember the arrival about sunset in some pleasant mango bagh in the 
old Kadir: as one swings one’s dusty legs over the saddle to dismount, the two 
cheery old rogues advance ot meet one. ‘‘Well Purun, well Babu kia khubber 
hai?’’ ‘*‘Acha khubber hazoor’’ comes the answer in perfect unison and in a 
slightly surprised tone of voice—as one might say ‘‘What else do you expect of 
us?’’ But this is only a formula and one straightway gets down to brass tacks 
and finds out what fhe ‘‘khubber’’ really is. 


Halcyon days! Whose memory is inseparably associated with that of two 


= the best shikaries and pleasantest companions it has been my happy lot to 
ow. 
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Buldius Venator. 


Fragments of a lay sung in the forum of Delhi about the year of the 
city 74 when Buldius held the office of Venator. 


Nevilius of Delhi 


By the nine gods he swore, 
Together with Irwinius 

To hunt the mighty boar. 

By the nine gods he swore it, 
And named a trvsting day, 


And bade chuprassies wander 
forth, 

East and West, and South and 
North, 


To summon his array. 


2 
East and West, and South and 
North 
These messengers have been, 
And soldier and civilian 
And thug have written ‘‘seen.”’ 
Shame on him who stays at home! 
Shame the lazy lubber, 
When Buldius Venator 
Hath brought us Pucka Khabar. 


8 
There’s Faber and Vivarium, 
Bradon and Iate Puer, 
Assembled on the river side 
To hunt the wily suer. 
(Ah! would that little Custos 
The bandobast had seen 
He would not bless the Famine 
Nor light 
ween.) 
4 
Rough riding is the jungle 
That skirts old Jumna’s shore; 


And awkward are the deep ravi- 


nes, 
And fleet of foot the boar; 
Yet fleeter are the horses 
That bear the hunt along, 
And wilier they who now obey 
The hero of our song. 


For Buldius Venator 

His toils with skill hath laid; 
And few or plenty as the pig 
8o will rupees be paid. 
Nevilius of Delhi 


tramworks then, I 


. 


He too his work has done; 


And we shall hunt from early moro 


Till setting of the sun. 


6 
The dockets of Kucherry 
This dav shall Babus write; 
And if they want for daskhatt> 
They'll have to wait till night. 
Physician, Thug and Adjutant 
Professor, Captain, Sub. 
Are in the Green-wood faraway 
A-eating of their grub. 

7 


Behold a kunjar running, 

All wild with haste and fear, 

To horse !| to horse ! Nevilius, 
The bristled boar is here. 

On the wheat fields to westward 
Nevilius fixed his eye, 

And saw a hog in cloud of dust 
Towards the river fly. 


8 
Then Braddon, the Centurion 
Shrieked out ‘‘He’s gone away ”’ 
And gallantly he chased the pig 
Who never turned to bay ; 
For in deep Jumna’s tide he 
plunged 
And Braddon after he; 
The water with the 
dyed, 
Of piggy, not of B. 
9 


blood was 


O! Jumna! Father Jumna! 
To whom the Hindus pray, 
A soldier’s life, a hunter’s spear 
Take thou in charge this day. 
For Braddon ainks’ beneath the 

wave 
And, spent with dealing blows, 
We often thought him sinking, 
But etill again he rose. 

10 


When the Darzi mends the kupra, 
And the sweeper mends his broom, 
And the punkha cooly merrily 
Cools the darkened room; 

With liquoring-up and laughter 
Still is the story told 
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How well Braddonius stuck the pig And Braddon the Centurion, 

In the brave old days of old. Whom Jumna wouldn't drown, 
11 Vivarium too of Daryagunge 

Now by the yellow Jumna Who’s lately come from Town; 

Is tumult and affright ; And Iste Puer the Minstrel Boy 

And pigs throughout the green Who sings this idle lay 


Came riding on as best he could 


champaign, 
ak oi Upon his little grey. 
14 


Begin to think of flight. 
But Buldius and the spearmen 


ene 


Are driving towards the corn A pig they slew with many spears, 
Where many a hog lies down and But the gender of the suer 

dies Still evermore be left untold 
Upon this summer morn. By rhyming Iste Puer ; 

12 Three other hogs were laid full low 

Now spur, ye gallant horsemen, And pigs there were galore ; 
With all the speed ye may, But finer sport we ne’er shall see 
A mighty ‘‘sounder’’ is on foot, No more ; ah! rae aOR: 
eran arene meer ane And in the nights of winter, 


o When the cold north winds do 
Then sped away Nevilius, hlow : 
Eke one of Seymour’s Bays, : a 
And Waber who. hase well And we are back in our dear old 


On many byegone days; __ homes 
And the colossal Irwin, ; Amid the Northern snow; 


Who slew the great wild boar,— When the merry household gathers 


Around the roaring blaze, 
The see wild boar that had his The hunting of that glorious day 
Beside the Rohtak high road when Shall joy and laughter raise. 
Young Custos and his merry men G.R.A.M. 
Were hunting there before,— March 1874. 


Pigsticking in Bengal and in the U. P. 


(A few notes on the main differences of Pigsticking in Bengal as compared with 
that in the U. P.) 


(By J. Satusspury-TRELAWNEY, Esq.) 


The following remarks are intended to outline the main differences, which 
oe two hog-hunters who have hunted in Bengal this last season for the first 
ime, 

The outstanding difference is the type of spear used and the stvle of use, and 
the reason for the difference is as follows. ; 


The Bengal hog turns and fights before being speared in about seven cases 


out of ten and this is because he so aften gets beaten out of villages or clumps of 
Jungle on to open maths or maidans with no point to make and no Prospect of 
evading his pursuers. This accounts for his being a much fiercer customer than 
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his U.P. brother and in consequence requires something more drastic in the death 
dealing line—not that the under-arm spear is anything more lenient in its killing 
powers in its proper sphere. 

There is no doubt whatever that the properly delivered over-arm spear on an 
unspeared pig charging at 90 degrees or a larger angle to the line of the rider’s 
direction has a far more stopping effect than anything an under-arm spear could 
do. 

From the writer’s short experience in the use of this spear it is apparent that 
the most killing spear is one delivered on the near side of the spine just 
behind the near shoulder blade—provided the spear is not left in. This leads to 
a question which one has not yet heard convincingly answered—viz. ‘‘Why do 
people in Bengal leave their spears in pig with so little apparent effort to get 
them out?’’ Replies have been of this nature :— 


(1) ‘‘There’s no disgrace in it.’’ 
(2) ‘‘If you do much hunting alone you will find it’s the only way of 
making sure of your pig.”’ 
(3) ‘‘It’s almost impossible to get the usual type of spear head out if it 
gets yammed between two ribs.”’ 
(4) ‘‘It pulls a pig up much quicker.’’ 
Dealing with these— 


(1) is a matter of opinion. There can be nothing very creditable in leaving 
a first spear in and letting the rest of the heat do the finishing off— 
often resulting in one of them getting a lead in the midriff or—ae 
was witnessed this season—on the adam’s apple! 


(2) Surely a man with a spear in hand after spearing is more use and likely 
to get his pig than one having to gallop back for another and chance 
losing the pig and his spear altogether—unless, of course, he has a 
mounted syce at hand with another spear. 

(3) Leads to the question of heads. By far the most popular spear head in 
Bengal is the large, flat, diamond with all 4 edges razor sharp. A 
very effective weapon and capable of delivering a tremendous wound 
but always liable to get badly stuck. 


The Bengal pig is undoubtedly a heavier animal and needs heavier spearing 
to kill in that he runs a much shorter distance—if hustled—and is consequently 
much fresher when he starts the attack; whereas the up-country pig seeks safety 
in flight—where his chances are usually much more hopeful—and has much less 
fight left in him. 


The writer—and here he can count on the support of that redoubtable spear 
Captain J. M. Hugo—is greatly in favour of the largest type of Bayonet head 
procurable. A full size section at its largest girth is depicted here. It makes a 
wound which is bound to cause severe hemorrhuge and yet is quite easy to 
extract. A good second to this type is a form of ‘‘Bodraj’’ or ‘Bay Leaf’ head 
with one face very much larger than is usual. This also delivers a telling wound 
but is not alwavs so easy to withdraw. 

(4) is questionable at all times. We have all of us seen pig go half a mile 
and sometimes further with a spear right through him and through 
jhow too. 


After being used to nothing but the long spear the over-hand one takes a good 
deal of getting into. Aim is a matter requiring more skill, as one’s target, when 
spearing down on to a pig, is smaller and one has to be far quicker as the pig is 
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either coming in at right angles or charging from about 45 degrees ahead ; where- 
as in the under-arm spear the relative epeed of pursuer and pursued is much lese 
at the time of spearing. 


The use of the over-hand spear entails the business end of the pig being much 
nearer you and horse at the time of spearing than with the other. The writer has 
had his foot bitten badly twice this season. From this follows the golden rule 
**Never go near 8 wounded pig in Bengal except at 16 annas until he has been 
really finished off."’ It is much more difhcult to hold a wounded pig off with the 
over-hand spear. Three good pig-stickers were laid up for two months each from 
their owner’s ignorance of this rule this last cold weather. Lastly—a word or 
two as to the differences in the countries. 


Bengal pigsticking is carried out in three distinct types of country; the 
majority in villages. These ‘‘Villages’’ in no way resemble anything one sees in 
the U.P. They are large clumps—varying from 20—100 acres in size consisting 
of bamboos and other large trees and are usually long narrow strips. 

Pig are beaten from one and hunted into the next and finally into the open 
maidan consisting of land under cultivation which, in the cold weather, has not 
a blade of any sort of vegetation on it, and consists of clods the size of footballs. 
Next comes ‘‘Thatching grass maths’’—large expanses of thick grass—sometimes 
patchy, sometimes uniformly thick and sometimes as much as 4 feet high; the 
going is verv honest and villages border them. 

Lastly—‘‘Chur hunting’’—Large areas of silt in the river bed on which there 
is jhow of varying thickness and height. The pig in the letter naturallly resem- 
bles the up-country animal as he is faster and gives longer hunts and does less 
fighting. The going is much more honest than in the upper reaches of the 
Ganges, but as the weather gets hotter cracks get larger and are apt to be very 
embarrassing at times. 

There is practically no crop-hunting in Bengal as the only crops are jute 
and rice which are not high enough to ‘‘hold’’ until the rains stop pigsticking. 

To sum up—Pig in Bengal are easier to catch but take considerably more 
killing than those in the U.P. 


The Pig—a Sportsman. 
(By THroporE and Kermit Roosevetr.) 


It does not take an artist to appreciate a fine painting. By the same 
token, it does not take a real pigsticker to appreciate pigsticking. It is permis- 
sible, therefore, for us to write this article. We can fairly plead that we are 
not to blame for being the merest tyros at the sport, as we have availed our- 
selves of every opportunity. Furthermore, we are looking forward to some 
future day when fortune may permit us to ride knee to knee with the sports- 
men of the Tent Clubs in chase of that gallant gentleman, the wild boar of India. 

When in the winter of 1926 we found ourselves in India, we asked some 
of our friends if it would be possible for us to get a few days with the pig. 
The anewer was an invitation to join the Muttra Tent Club on ite New Year’s 
hunt. At once we left the Central Provinces where we were shooting. 
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. We took a rickety little train at Allapilli. After jolting for some thirty-six 
hours through the heat and dust, we piled out at Muttra. There we were met 
by our hospitable hosts and trundled out to the bungalow where the field was 
waiting. We say trundled because the car in which we were was a veteran 
Ford belonging to Parr, the Club’s secretary. Like an old racehorse or athlete, 
this Ford, though it had seen better days, was stout of heart. It was hard to 


get started, but once going, it would leap any ditch or rock that happened to 
be in its path. 


When we reached the bungalow, we found everyone still sitting at table, 
riding over again in the soft light of lamp and candle, runs of former days. 
Gathered over the port were many of the first flight of India. There was 
Scott Cockburn, twice winner of the Kadir Cup, on his’ horse Carclew, 
Nugent Head, runner-up, and a half dozen others. After listening with rapt 
attent-on for an hour or 80, we turned in. 


Next morning we started early. The horses were led up by their syces. 
Stirrups were adjusted and we scrambled into the saddle. Soon we were in 
the field. Soon chocolate-coloured beaters, clad mainly in pugris and scanty 
loin-cloths were disposed by the head shikari in a long line. Then the word 
was forward. Through the dried straw-like grass, over the baked ground, the 
line wavered. It passed through clumps of bushes with a clamour of shouts 
snd the thwack of sticks. Behind it, at regular intervals, rode the heats. 
The horsemen alertly watched the cover ahead. The young ‘horses fretted 
and played with their bits. The old stagers slouched along solemnly, saving 
their strength for the runs they knew lay ahead. 


The first game afoot were a half-dozen nilgai. Aroused by our advance, 
a big blue bull with his harem flouted off with ungainly speed. Shortly after 
@ herd of black buck darted away, clearing the grass tops in great graceful 
bounds like purpoises leaping from wave to wave. 


Kermit and I were in different heats. Comparing notes afterwards, we 
found that each had separately come to the same determination. We felt sure 
we would have great trouble spearing the boar, 30 we made up our minds that 
at Jeast we would ride hard and show thereby we were trying our best. 


It was not long before boar began to break. Off the heats swirled—the 
horses galloping as if thev loved it, the polished spear points glittering in the 
hot Indian sun. By lunch, though we had no spears, I had two spills to mv 
credit and a splendid collection of thorns, as once I had selected a thorn bush 
as a landing place. 


That afternoon and all next day we hunted. We had a number of exciting 
runs but luck was not with us, for only one stickable pig was put up and we 
were not in that heat. 


That finished our chance, for we had to go at once to Nepal for a tiger 
shoot. We had not got our boar, but such is the fascination of the sport that 
we were as keen as if we had. 


To our way of thinking, pigsticking is one of the greatest of sports. To 
begin with, there is the horse. No sport can be perfect unless there is a horse 
in it somewhere. Then there is hard riding. The good pigsticker goes in 
every heat as hard as a cowboy after a stampeded herd of cattle. He must 
keep on the quarrv every minute of the initial burst, or the pig is gone. Not 
only must ‘he go all out, but also he must be prepared to turn like a flash when 
the pig jinks. So much for the horses and riders, 
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What about the other of the equation,—the pig? There is no yellow in 
his make-up. He will go with the greatest gallantry or turn and fight with 
dauntless courage. He never gives up until killed. He is as stout a sports- 
man as the rider who pursues him. 

Beyond the realms of sport, it would seem that pigsticking might well 
have a very practical value. For the training of cavalry officers, there could 
be no better exercise. A good rider to pig must be a first-rate horseman. He 
must have a stout heart and he must be able to make quick decisions and 
carry them through with determinat-on. A man who combines these qualities 
nas at least the muking of a thruster, which is the finest type of cavalry officer. 


If it were possible to attach certain of our young cavalry officers to the 
British regiments in India for instruction, an important part of the work would 
be pigsticking. 

The Kadir Cup is the Grail of the pigsticker. The man who wins it is 
accepted as first flight in any sport that has to do with horsemanship. Like 
William of Deloraine, he must be high of heart and steady of hand. 

We can wish no better luck to any good sportsman than that he may have 
a chance to go pigsticking with the Muttra Tent Club. 


a 


Preservation. 
(By Fownuope.) 


The preservaton of pig is a problem which increases in importance every 
year. The human population of most river Kadirs is steadily decreasing by 
disease and emigration to the canal irrigated tracts, and owing to the fact that 
capital has already migrated and therefore little money is now put into im- 
provements and developments in the river villages. In spite of this, however, 
pig are likely to decrease as firearms become cheaper and more effective and 
cultivators become more wide awake to their interests. 

Tent Clubs like Delhi and Muttra, which rely upon Native States for a 
constant supply of swine, will probably never be short, but others, like Meerut, 
with no such sanctuaries near them may easily find their sport in danger before 
long and even the favoured Tent Clubs may see their jungles empty if they 
are not careful. 

The 18th Lancers have twice organised the Delhi country in the last 
twenty-five years, both times with success. Their first visit led straight to 
the year of 1911-12 when three hundred and eighty-five boar were bagged, 
followed by two ‘hundred and thirty-six in the following season and their se- 
cond effort produced about two hundred and fifty in 1925-26. 

Their methods were the same both times, careful touring of the country 
by the Hon. Secretary to study the country in detail and to muke friends 
with the leading people all down both banks, and the appointment of careful- 
ly seslected local men as choukidars, at fairly close intervals, to look after the 
interests of the Tent Club and at the same time not to put up the backs of 
the villagers. 

Personally, I think guns make very little difference to pig. They frighten 
them away from the fields at night and may kill a few small ones but straight 
shooting in the dark is impossible as every soldier knows and few villagers 
would willingly tickle up an old boar from ground level; certainly I would 
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ot !| I often issue licences to help to keep the pig from the crops near our jun- 
gies but 1 have never noticed the least difference to our sport from the pre- 
sence of these guns. 

Nets do make an enormous difference and no pig will lie out if regularly 
harried by netters. They will etick to the very thick jungles or, if there are 
none, will go elsewhere. Even netters do not do a great deal of destruction 
outside really dense jungles but they will empty light stuff very quickly. 
The immediate effect is the same for the Tent Club as, unless the unbeat- 
able jungle gets burnt or becomes tractuble in some way, they will see as lit- 
tle sport there as in the emptied light jungle and ghooming is of course quite 
useless outside netted jungles. 


The presence of really heavy uubestuble jungles at fairly trequent intervals 
is essential if a country is to hold a good heud of pig. ‘The pig must have places 
where neither the Tent Club nor the poacher can really rattle them except 
possibly at the end of the season when grazing and burning have reduced all 
jungles to skeletons. Pig, 1 believe, farrow about the beginning of June so 
that jungles known to be favourites for ‘‘nursery’’ work might well be left 
undisturbed at the end of May if the Tent Club has other places to visit. 
Pig are so prolific that shooters (1 mean crop protectors, not sportsmen) 
jackals and other enemies can really do little harm to the stock. With a 
dozen or inore at a litter and a second litter if the first fails, the pig popu- 
lation provides for many accidents every year and, given reasonable preser- 
vation, sport should never run short. 


One thing is essential. If ent Clubs want to preserve they must hunt 
their jungles trequently whether they kill or not; but what is more they must 
kill, if not boar, then sows. Villagers are very keen on a bit of sport and 
will generally help if they can. ‘They rightly regard pigsticking as the acme 
of good sport and will, if treated reasonably, always pluy the guine; but there 
are limits and if Tent Clubs only come out at long intervals or, when they 
do come fail to kill, their patience will naturaily get exhausted and they will 
insist on killing the pig themselves. They cannot be blamed either. The 
killing of sows occasionally is a very sound thing and when you do, let it be 
known in the village. Certainly 1 would rather see «a sow killed than a 
wretched little two-year-old boar, weighing about 180 lbs. and I think it would 
be no bad thing if, at the beginning of the season when the country is thick 
and sport scarce, the sow killing rules were relaxed a bit. 


A bour weighs, I believe, about 100 Ibs. within year of its birth so 
that in its second year it will be an object of desire to a few sportsmen. In 
its third year, however, it will be properly rideable so that Tent Clubs start- 
ing preservation may begin to expect the new entry in ubout three years, 
while until then they must rely on the pig attracted to their jungles by the 
absence of molestation in and out of season that the preservation secures. 


When all is said and done the Tent Club relies on the cultivators for his 
sport and if the members of the Tent Club shave a good understanding with 
these excellent fellows there will always be sport but, if the Tent Club gets 
on the wrong side of the villagers, nothing will save the pig. Pig undoubt- 
edly damage crops but many other things do as much and more—trats, in- 
sects, nilgai, blackbuck, stray cattle and so on, and the villager, being a bit 
of a fatalist and an easy going chap, will often say that one more makes no 
great difference and leave it at that. That is to say, if the Tent Club is wise 
enough and gentleman enough to be on the most friendly of terms with him. 
Otherwise the villager will do his best to exterminate the pig and quite right 
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too. The Tent Club owes everything to the villager, the villager is 64 
thorough sportsman and it is up to the Tent Club to go out of its way to culti- 
vate his friendship and do all in its power to oblige him in every possible way. 
If the Tent Club has a doctor or a Vet, let them bring their first-aid panniers 
and relieve the sufferings of man and beast. Otherwise let the Hon. Secre- 
tary and his friends do what they can to help wherever they can; there is a 
lot of advice about farming and other things that we can give him, any way 
we can always discuss things and take an interest in his life and help him 
with his little worries. Make friends with the villagers; their friend- 
ship is well worth cultivating and you can do a lot of good and learn a lot. 
as well as getting good sport. Some people refuse to learn the language of 
the people in whose jungles they hunt. Anything more stupid and ungen- 
tlemanly it is difficult to imagine. By refusing to learn the language, you 
reduce your sport considerably, run a risk of losing it altogether, and deliber- 
ately throw away your one chance of making what return you can to the ex- 
cellent people who provide it for you. 


As a matter of fact the damage done by pig could be enormously reduc- 
ed if not altogether eliminated, if the people could be persuaded to fence 
their fields properly and plough with iron ploughs. Fencing is not difficult 
but requires energy which is generally absent in Malaria-ridden Kadir villa- 
ges and iron ploughs would remove the roots of the sweet Khas Khas grass 
which the pig dig for when they rootle the ground. The Kadir villages are 
always poor and full of diseuse and the people ignorant, depressed and de- 


graded and in return for our sport we must try and do what we can to help 
them. 


Don’t think that when you have paid your beaters you have done all 
your duty to the villagers. Beatere are generally recruited from the men- 
ial castes and the owners of the villages are entitled to their labour, in return 
for which they pay them certain dues at harvest time. So that when they 
beat for you their masters are merely losing their labour. Pay your beaters 
well, look after them carefully, and compensate liberally for any accilents 
caused by pig. Pay for all the innumerable services performed in and round 
your camp and pay liberally for your grass. Above all pay with your own 
hand and see that your servants and syces are not a nuisance in the village 


or in the countryside. If you want to economise, reduce your drinks but not 
your payments for local requirements. 


Make the acquaintance of all the local officials and learn the difference be- 
tween 8 Tahsildar and a Choukidar. Remember that any service done by any 
official is a favour and therefore ask politely for what you want and say ‘‘thank 
ycu’’ for what you get. You have no more right to demand a cart from the 
'ehsildar than I have to ask the Battery Sergeant Major for a horse. The 
Tehsildar is a busy and important official but will respond to gentlemanly 
treatment just the same as you will and will similarly resent the reverse. 


It should be the ambit‘on of the Tent Club to be regarded with affection 
as & local institution that is ready to play up on all occasions. Turn up for 
local functions, present prizes at Shows, subscribe to local charities and, if 
possible, assist at disasters, floods, epidemics, etc. More and more will it 
become necessary now, as roads, railways and motor transport spread and the 
villages become more up to date and enlightened, for Tent Clubs to establish 
the most cordial relations with all with whom they come in contact and on 
whom they rely for theie sport, if they wish that the greatest sport on earth 
ehould continue to flourish. 
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Sport in Bengal. 


[Extracted from ‘‘Sport {n Eastern Bengal’’ written by Mr. F. B. Simson 
of the Bengal Civil Service about 1840-1860. | 


Spear Throwing. 


It is not allowable, under any circumstances, to throw a spear. It is a 
most dangerous thing to throw a leaded spear ; and a person who dves so more 
than once should not be allowed to ride at any pigsticking party. The leaded 
end of the spear will most likely strike the ground, and place the sharp spear- 
point upwards, so as to run into the horse of the rider nearest the hog. Twice 
nave I seen horses killed in this manner. A spear which is thrown, even if 
it should strike a hog and bring blood, does not count as a first spear. 

In the early days of pigsticking a hght javelin-like spear was used, and 
throwing was the rule ; these spears are depicted in Williamson’s ‘* Wild 
Sports of India,’’ a book that was the delight of my boyhood. Apparently in 
those days horses used to be disembowelled by hogs in @ manner wholly un- 
known to my experience as a hog-hunter. Old hog-hunters have told me that 
the present short, leaded spear in use in Bengal was introduced by Mr. Mills, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, about 1830, when he used to hunt in the Pubna 
district. Mills found that more hogs were wounded by these light spears than 
killed, and that men threw from a distance. He tried riding close up to the 
hog and receiving the charge of the hog with a thrust from a stiff sharp spear ; 
this was found so much more effectual that the light spear was abandoned and 
spear-throwing tabooed. 

The spears used generally in Madras and Bombay are much longer than 
Bengal spears; they taper toward the end of the shaft; and are carried and 
used in a different manner. They seem well adapted for spearing a hog that is 
running away. In Bengal we prefer to deliver the first spear, if possible, when 
the hog, in the full force of his might, is charging with impetus and weight; 
and with a little practice and skill it is easy to deliver a thrust with the short 
spear which should be fatal to the hog and keep the hunter harmless ; but with 
the long spear the grasp of the weapon must be shortened and the spear 
reversed, and its length makes the action awkward and slow. I have ridden 
against men who used these long spears, and they admitted that there was much 
greater facility in riding in grass and in meeting charging boars with the short 
spear, which is nearly as easily carried as a whip, whereas the long spear is 
much in the way in long grass or in bamboo-jungle when riding at speed. My 
impression may be wrong. Every sportsman becomes fond of the weapon to 
which he was first introduced, and in the use of which he has become familiar 
and perhaps an adept. Some men miss their aim even with the short spear, 
und some hardly ever miss even with the long. In Bengal, however, both the 
long spear and the throwing spear have been discarded for nearly fifty years. 


Accidents. 


Fatal accidents to riders are exceedingly rare: only one do I know of 
positively ; in this case, a gentleman, a friend of mine, had a fall at full 
gallop and broke his neck. I have had, and also seen, verv many falls when 
galloping ; indeed, once I had six in one hour ; but I never saw much harm 
done. Collar-bones are often broken, especially in the hot season, when the 
ee ig hard; in soft ground and long grass a rider is seldom the worse for x 
roll. 
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I wae only badly hurt once out pigsticking. It happened thus, on the 
14th April, 1858, when the great Indian Mutiny was about ended:—As_ usual 
I was pigsticking alone, that is, I ‘had no companion who could ride; but my 
assistant, a young competition Wallah, just fresh from Oxford, was with me, 
but he only walked or rode on an elephant. It was between MHingootea and 
Chur Durvesh that we put up a fine hog in some ‘‘ kewahbon,’’ or screwpine 
jungle. When first roused, he jumped at the elephant and marked him with a 
deep cut between the eyes, and the mahout remarked that the hog was exceed- 
ingly fierce. I was riding a chestnut Arab for the first time; he proved 
cowardly, was shy, and it was with great difficulty that I could hold him when 
the hog charged, which it did repeatedly and with great pluck. I got several 
good prods at him, and at hast managed to send a spear nearly two feet into his 
body ; I was obliged to leave the spear sticking in him. I had broken one 
spear in him and could get no other quickly. The hog sank as if dying, and 
I got off to look at a wound which the horse had received owing to his shying 
and unsteadiness ; the cut was not a bad one. I then went towards the hog 
on foot ; I saw by his eye that he still meant mischief, so I told my assistant 
that we had better get farther away ; in attempting to get away, my _ foot 
caught in a creeper and I fell; in an instant he was down on me; he tossed 
me over, and began biting and cutting at me ; my chief endeavour was to keep 
him from ripping my stomach or cutting me in the inside of the thighs where 
the large arteries lie. I kept my legs firmly together, kicking him in fhe face 
with both feet, and somehow, either in the kicking or from a bite, my big toe 
was broken ; I tried to keep his head off with my solah topee, but this was cut 
to atoms. I shoved him away with my hands, but he snapped off the end of 
my thumb. He then gashed me awfully on the outside of the left thigh ; one 
wound was eleven inches long, and the points of the tusks came out in two 
places. Then some natives rushed in, belaboured the hog with lattees, and got 
hold of my arm and dragged me away. There we lay, looking at each other. 
The hog died in about five minutes. I lay bleeding and sent for a palankeen ; 
before it was brought, I told my assistant to look at a certain spot and he would 
see the end of my thumb, which I saw fall there ; he found it at once, and 
talked some nonsense about having it joined on again, as had been done to some 
one at Oxford. However, he put the bit of thumb down, and it was at once 
carried off bv a crow (Corvus splendens), and that was the end of the end of my 
thumb. A palankeen was brought; I was rolled into it and carried home—seven 
miles—blood dropping all the way. 

The doctor met me at the door and had me carried to my bed ; the wounds 
in my thigh were washed and sewn up ; the splintered thumb-bone was next 
cut even with scissors. The doctor made light of the toe, but said, ‘‘ If you 
don’t get lockjaw, you have every chance of recovery this time.’’ It was six 
weeks before I could stand ; I, however, managed in ten days to sit up in bed 
and do business, dictating orders and letters and signing papers. ‘The first time 
I could get my hand down to my toe, I found it was broken badly. As the 
Medical Board said briefly afterwards, ‘‘ The fracture was there ; the anchy- 
losis is complete, and we regret to say permanent.’’ In this wav I learnt a 
good deal about the treatment of wounds from wild boars’ tusks. 


Deaf Hogs. 

Often I met with deaf hogs, old tough-hided fellows, like the one that 
killed ‘* Alchemist ’’ at Torren’s party. I remember at the close of a most 
successful day, when I had killed fourteen hogs, and nine of them running off 
my favourite ‘' Rouge-et-noir,’’ I declined to ride that horse any more ; my 
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other horses were done up. As there were several hogs in sight, my assistant, 
who delighted in taking as much share of the sport as he could without actual 
riding, and who walked or rode on an elephant, although he had a horse with 
him, entreated me to take his big country-bred mare and kill another ; so I did. 
This hog was very old and, I believe, stone deaf; he took no notice of 
anything, but kept trotting on. He would not charge until the spear struck 
him, and was therefore very hard to kill. His hide was so tough that without 
additional impetus the mere force of a blow from my arm did not drive the 
spear in sufficiently to cause a mortal wound ; each time I touched him _ he 
roared and rushed at me. At last he got hold of my foot, and luckily, the 
stirrup-iron with it, and tried to pull me off: I put up my arms round the mare’s 
neck and held on tight ; she gave the boar a very heavy kick and he let go. 
This seemed to have enraged the boar, and he had hurt my foot a great deal. 
I then rode right at him as hard as I could ; this time he charged well home, 
and I drove the spear well into his vitals. I was unable to put on a boot for 
about ten days, and the mare could never be induced to face a hog again. 
These deaf old hogs give a deal of trouble. 


-—— S—#——— 
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Ghooming. 
(By Mason F. N. Mason-Macrarzang, D.8.O., R.A.) 


Strictly speaking ‘‘ghooming’’ for any kind of game is generally under- 
stood to imply wandering quietly and silently around in localities where the 
game is likely to be met with on the move. Unfortunately the term is frequently 
used very loosely in connection with pig-sticking and one hears it applied to 
almost any effort at hunting pig unconnected with beaters and the normal 
bundobast of a typical day’s hunting. However, nine hog-hunters out of ten, 
if asked for a definition of ghooming from the pig-sticking point of view, would 
probably agree that the essential characteristics of a ghoom are the interception 
of pig on their way back from their feeding grounds to their daytime covers, at 
or shortly after dawn. Ghooming presupposes that your game is afoot and it 
is only in the dawn hour that the Northern India pig shows himself in the open 
in places where hunting is feasible. The following notes deal with ghooming of 
the above description. There is little to be said about other forms of ghooming 
for pig, as the opportunities will be rare and every case will have to be dealt 
with on ite individual merits. 


Accurate khabar is essential and generally easily obtained, for shikaris or 
Tent Club servants can normally be given very fairly definite instructions as 
to where to seck it. In a regularly hunted country old log booke will probably 
tell you every likely place for a ghoom. In unknown country you will soon 
discover what jungles hold pig by day and it is only necessary to have the 
routes between these covers and likely feeding areas watched about dawn to 
find out if a ghoom is on or not. 


Pig are creatures of habit and if you find them returning to cover by the 
same line for a couple of days you can take it for almost a certainty that they 
will be met with on that line and at about the same hour pretty well every day 
until they happen to change their feeding grounds or their cover. It is quite 
unnecessary to try and discover their feeding grounds. Pig will travel any- 
thing up to 20 miles each way at night in search of some particular delicacy, 
but wherever they go they will return about dawn and will be best intercepted 
close to their cover. Their several lines of approach will probably converge not 
far from the cover and one or more well defined routes across the last couple 
of miles or so will generally be found. The spot selected must naturally be 
sufficiently far from the cover to give a heat a good chance of catching their 
pig before he reaches his point. The neck or arc of a Kadir bend enclosed by 
@ sweep of river is a typically likely spot for a ghoom as pig will normally 
return to cover without swimming if they can do so and you will get a lot of 
homing pig converging on one narrowish space. The selected spot must how- 
ever be comparatively light hunting country and should preferably boast a pro- 
portion of fairly ‘‘ saf maidan ’’ as you are more than likely to have to pick up 
and ride your boar in almost semi-darkness. 


Good khabar of a ghoom should be acted upon at once. It is generally true 
of ghooming khabar that what happened to-day will probably happen for several 
days to come but don’t delay utilising your khabar for too long or you may 
just hit off a time when pig are changing their feeding ground or cover and 
achieve a blank morning. It is also an undoubted fact that, even in places 
where pig are known to return to cover day after day throughout the year by 
certain well defined routes, it is only at certain times that they make a habit 
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of being home late and giving a chance of a hunt. At other times they are all 
back in their lairs before the first streak of dawn. One can generally reckon on 
getting back from a ghoom anywhere within ten miles of home or from even 
further afield before breakfast, so that even on a working day a few spears 
should be able to take advantage of good khabar at once. 


As regards the disposition of spears. With ordinarily good khabar you will 
know roughly where the pig are likely to pass. Don’t ghoom yourselves but lie 
up for the pig and leave the movement part of ghooming to them. They will 
be less apt to discover you and you will spot them the quicker. With a very 
broad front to watch, with uncertain khabar and only one or two spears out, 
it may occasionally pay to ride slowly about over the area you are watching. 
As a general rule however it won't. Some people hold the theory that prac- 
tically nothing will stop pig or rather turn them away from their point when 
returning to cover at dawn and that consequently it matters little what spears 
do so long as they are in the right area at the right time. A course of ghooming 
in a heavily hunted country would however probably cause them to change 
their views pretty quickly. 

The first essential in ghooming is that spears should get into position in 
the dark and well before it becomes light enough to hunt. The majority of pig 
returning to a cover will be back in cover well before dawn and it igs never more 
than the odd laggards who will be encountered on even the most successful 
morning. Most of these too will appear when the light is still so dim that you 
can hardly tell boar from sow and when it is dithcult to decide whether gallop- 
ing and hunting are possible. If, just at this time, you have heats and spare 
horses on the move and possibly motor cars arriving and other distracting in- 


fluences at work you will turn back a lot of pig who might otherwise have 
shown sport. 


Heats should be strung out to cover the whole front over which pig are 
expected to pass and should take every advantage of cover and keep as still as 
possible. In the half light of dawn heats can be successfully placed in the open 
provided that they keep very quiet and still, but at certain times pig will con- 
tinue to come along for as long as possibly two hours after dawn and as it gets 
lighter proper cover if available should always be taken. 


Some people advocate having each individual heat widely strung out as 
well. Apart however from the general principle that a heat should always 
remain well concentrated, so as to ensure its getting away in a bunch and not 
in a single file procession, it is surely inadvisable to form a sort of barrage 
across the boar’s line of return to cover. Concentrated heats with big gaps for 
the boar to pass through are much more likely to lead to good hunting. A good 
: ere in each gap should quickly get a heat on to its pig even in & poor 

igot. 

A straight natural feature such as a road, railway or canal is an excellent 
line, if available, along which to place your heats. It ensures heats being in 
line and lessens the chance of one ill-hidden advanced heat spoiling sport for the 
rest. It also makes it very much easier in the dawn light to spot pig coming 
through the line, as they can be easily seen crossing a straight unbroken feature 


as ao where they would be almost invisible on anything but the safest of 
maidan. 


If you are lucky enough to find a place for ghooming which enables you to 
hunt pig forward as well as those which come through the line, always give the 
pig the chance to come through if he will. Heats hunting forward will stop 
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many pig who might otherwise have come on and pig should not be hunted for- 
sae | unless other heats have got away or it is clear that the pig don’t mean to 
come. 

When pig have ceased to come along and you are thinking of home and 
breakfast, first have a look round and see if there is any cover, however scanty, 
close to and short of the line of heats. Such cover will always be worth riding 
through. Pig on their way back to cover and frightened by a glimpse of a heat 
will often turn aside into the nearest available patch of grass or thorn with the 
idea of lying hid till the coast is clear and then sneaking on again to their 
original point. If however your ghoom is an early start to a day’s hunting in 
the same area, be careful not to disturb covers which are to be beaten later in 
the day. Similarly, in cases of this type, a boar should not be ridden right 
into the cover he is making for unless already speared. 


Don’t overhunt a good spot for ghooming. It is very tempting to go back 
time after time to one spot where you are practically sure to see pig. In the 
long run however it won’t pay you. The wily old boar will soon tumble to the 
game and you will spend many a disappointing hour watching his wives and 
family going home alone. On the other hand, it is naturally not necessary to 
rest a ghooming jagah like a cover and at the right time of year a good spot 
may be hunted as often as 3 times in a fortnight. It would however require to 
be left alone for some time after such a doing. 

Ghooming affords an excellent opportunity for entering young or inexpe- 
rienced horses to pig. All the unsettling conditions of a beat are absent. No 
coolies, no thick cover and thorns and no animal: getting up around your 
horse’s legs. Further, the old pig, in the early hours after a night of feasting, 
is far less likely to g've a fast, long run than later im the day, and a quick burst 
will often put you on terms with him. You will also generally find him readier 
to fight as he knows his wind won’t last him long. 


A ghoom, too, is often an excellent time for a spear to take on and hunt a 
pig alone. It is seldom that in regular meets the chance of a lone hunt is ob- 
tained. It is the cream of the sport and a ghoom will frequently supply the 
opportunity. 

Finally, don’t forget to make all essential bundobast overnight. ‘There may 
be only two or three of you going out or you may even be going out alone, but 
don’t forget a ration from the dawai box and other important and easily forgotten 
items. You will be starting in the dark wherever you may be going and last 
minute arrangements at 3 or 4 a.m. are apt to be sketchy. Make sure your syces 
know exactly where to go and impress the value of silence on them. Feed be- 
fore starting and have feeds to take with you made up and ready overnight. If 
you are definitely going to hunt alone take an orderly or syce with you with 
instructions to follow you if you get away on a pig with your spare balam. You 
may break or drop your spear, and having a second one handy may make all 
the difference between catching your boar or not. If your man is a good rider 
5 quite a ood opportunity to let him ride some horse that you are schooling to 

6 game. 


A last word of advice. When hunting a pig in a dawn ghoom bust him 
from the start. However hopeless the situation may appear, you may be sure 
that the chances are that your pig will ‘‘blow up’’ pretty eoon if really hustled 
right away. From the pig’s point of view, being caught in a ghoom must produce 
much the same sensation as you would feel if someone started to hunt you 
while walking sleepily home after dining cut as heavily as the supply of grub 
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A Saugor Tiger. 


(By Captain C. F. Marriorr, XXth Lancers.) 


Tigers are not frequent visitors at Tent Club meets which, judging by my 
own experience, is perhaps just as well. 


Various versions of what actually occurred on the occasion of which I write 
have been retailed at a number of different bars throughout India ; the follow- 
ing account may be regarded as official. 


On May 4th, 1924, the Saugor Tent Club met about fifteen miles out; 
I forget the name of the place but there is a long hill, covered with rock and 
scrub jungle, running parallel to and about five hundred yards from the road. 
[Bilayah—Ed.] Hardly the sort of place to harbour a tiger though likely 
enough for panther. 


The first beat produced a couple of pig which were duly despatched. 
Whanni, the shikari, then reported that there was a tiger in the beat 30, being 
the only one of the party with a rifle handy, I sat on a convenient bough while 
the hill was beaten a second time. Sambhar, pig and nilghai came past me 
but no tiger. 


I descended and, starting to stroll back to the road, met Major Vigorse 
who said the tiger had been wandering about outside cover. Major Vigors 
rode back to his heat and I wamdered on towards the road when suddenly I 
heard a ‘‘jhandi walla’’ yelling like mad and, glancing round, beheld the 
tiger coming on like an out-size in greyhounds and sbout a hundred yards 
away. 

Had I been armed with a big double rifle I should have felt reasonably safe 
but my °470 was fifteen miles away and a ‘3875 Mannlicher has its limitations. 
The trouble with a magazine rifle is that the vital second shot is not instantly 
available and one is very much inclined in an emergency to fire hastily in the 
endeavour to make sure of reloading in time. 


I aimed very low and believe I got him on a ricochet for he pecked to the 
shot at about thirty yards. I might still have got him but the bolt absolutely 
refused to come up, slwaye a possible contingency with a magazine rifle though 
I have had this particular one for fifteen years and it has never failed me 
before or since. 


The tiger behaved just as Dunbar-Brander describes, standing up on his 
hind legs to close, and gave me an easy shot at two yards range had a left 
barrel been available. By the breadth of his head he was a male about three 
quarter grown and with blood on him, though I am uncertain where I had hit. 
Luckily he left me after a few seconds rough and tumble and I managed to 
reach the road where Major and Mrs. Vigors took me straight off to hospital 
in their car. 


As is generally known, a tiger very rarely attacks unprovoked except in 
the mating season, usually the autumn, but this one had been somewhat 
harried by the beaters. He was never seen again ; had the others been at 
hand he might have been ridden and speared though I fancy there would have 
been further casualties. 


I think if attacked when armed only with a single barrelled rifle ones best 
chance would be not to fire until the last fraction of a second and to trust to 
flooring ones assailant and reloading before he could get up again. No easy 
task and one demanding considerable nerve and self control, 
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The Fighting Boar. 


God gave the man the horse toride, 
And steel wherewith to fight, 

And wine to swell his soul with pride 
And women for delight ; 

But a greater gift than all these four 

Was when he made the fighting boar. 


The horse is filled with a spirit rare, 
Hig heart is bold and free; 

The bright steel flashes in the air 
And glitters hungrily. 

But these were little use before 

The Lord he made the fighting boar, 


The ruby wine does banish care 
But it confounds the head. 
The fickle fair is light as air 
And makes the heart bleed ned, 
But wine nor love can tempt us more 
When we may hunt the fightingboar. 
When Nosh’s big monsoon war laid 
The land began to ride again. 
And then the first hog-spear was made 
By the cunning hands of Tubal Cain. 
The sons of Shem and many more 
Came out to ride the fighting boar. 
Those ancient Jew-boye rode like stinks, 
They new not reck nor fear. 
Old Noah knocked the first two jinks 
But Nimrod got the spear. 
And ever since those times of yore 
True men have rode the fighting boar. 
Drink then to women and 4o wine, 
Though heart and head they steal. 
But here’s to eteed and spear and swine, 
A brimming glass, No Heel! 
And humble thanks to God, who saw 
His way to make the fighting boar. 
—(From the Log Book of the Royal Dragoons.) 


Training a Pigsticker. 
(By Kunwar K. Ganpati Sinau.) 


The work of schooling a pigsticker—or any riding horse— is a source of 
immense interest as well as healthful exercise to all who train and ride their 
own animals. The art—for it is nothing less—requires long practical experience 
and careful study of horses and the principles of horsemanship to attain brilliant 
proficiency ; and I must, in order to be properly understood, disclaim all pre- 
tensions to being an authority before further dilating on the eubject. I give 
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here merely what I have done or what I think should be done regardless of what 
the tone of this article may convey to the contrary, which it likely will do coa- 
sidering that my pen is clumsier than my clumsy spear. And my views might 
amuse the expert and interest the novice. 


It would be unnecessary to waste any space in describing in detail what the 
shape and conformation of a good horse should be, or how he should be longed, 
long-reined, or broken to the saddle and made into a good hack—things that 
have to be done to all riding horses and have no special bearing on pigsticking. It 
is enough to say that a horse with long sloping shoulders, short back and power- 
ful hocks, with some quality and a capacity to jump and move smoothly should 
be selected in order to serve the owner much pain later, both physical and 
mental. The question of size is, I think, of much less importance, though of 
course in a galloping country with thick or heavy going as compared with a 
broken or hilly country, a pony would obviously be handicapped against a horse. 
A small steeplechaser that would play polo or a big polo pony that would 
steeplechase appears to be the best size. 


Now the education of the horse has to be carried along two parallel lines, 
mental and physical. They are both essential and one without the other is use- 
less, so that care has to be talken to exercise the horse accordingly. ‘The first 
aim, when once the horse is made quiet enough to hack about, should be to 
improve and maintain the horse’s impulsion, or free forward movement, so that 
he faces the bit and maintains a steady light contact with the rider’s hands 
through the reins. I have found that frequent matches at the walk between 
two or three horses, especially when being ridden back towards home, are of 
great use. And I understand that the general practice in Jodhpur is to put 
horses through a course of long trotting, gradually proceeding to long steady 
galloping, before any attempt is made at mouthing. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the reasons and theory of this practice, but I think it must 
be immensely beneficial to the horse in improving his impulsion as well as his 
condition and strength, but care must of course be taken not to upset the horse 
or ruffle his temper. 


A horse with good impulsion is easier to teach flexions than one that is lack- 
ing in it, and at the same time keeps his Jaw stiff. For fear of impairing his 
impulsion I would discard the mounted head-carriage lessons which if at all 
hurried would tend to impair it, or even his temper if vigorous use is made of 
the legs. This brings us into the question of bits. As soon as the horse is 
accustomed to the feel of a curb bit he should be ridden in a double bridle. 
There seems no point in continuing to ride him in a snaffle which in the large 
majority of cases has but little real control over him, though if he yields his 
jaw to it there is nothing to be said against its use. On the other hand the 
double bridle has all the advantages that may be claimed for a snaffle in addi- 
tion to those of the curb bit which is of the greatest use in producing flexions 
and controlling the horse. Personally I have a liking for the ‘‘ three-in-one ”’ 
bit, as its upper cheeks are short and consequently the curb chain remains in 
its proper place and does not shift on to the jaw bones. I do not believe in the 
contention that it is a cruelly severe bit because of its free leverage, or in the 
claim that it relieves the supposed head pressure. If it is granted for the sake 
of argument that the ordinary curb bit does cause a downward pressure on the 
head, it would follow that an equally strong upward pressure must be produced 
on the mouth, which being more sensitive than the top of the head, the chances 
would be more in favour of the horse raising his head rather than lowering it. 


‘‘ .....Improves the balance.”’ ‘* Cantering up hill.” 
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We know that this happens when a gag snaffle is used although there is some 
difference in the action as the snaffle is pushed up in the mouth while the curb 
pivots. Still the pressure on the extremites must be exactly equal in any 
case. J would just as readily use any ordinary pelham with a mild port or mul- 
len mouth if it had short upper cheeks. Here I would add a word of warning 
against the jointed mouth pelham, which I believe is not only useless but 
positively bad as it tends to make the horse lower his head and lean against the 
bit. I remember, as a boy, I had a nice fast mare which I used to ride in this 
sort of bit. I had little or no control over her and she often took me onto the 
mig sooner than I cared. I could not diagnose the cause of the trouble and 
others did not seem to notice or realise my difficulty. But we were very fond 
of each other, and once when she suddenly jinked after a wicked unobliging 
pig I violently ‘‘ non-co-operated’’ and she chased the pig for a few hundred 
yards by herself; but soon she returmed and stood quietly by my side as I was 
retieing my turban after knocking the dust off my clothes. The flexible rubb2r 
mouth seems to have the same defect. I have found horses having one sided 
riouths going more kindly in a half-moon bit than in one with any other kind of 
mouth-piece. Whatever bit is used it must have complete control over the 
properly broken horse—no bit however severe can forcibly stop or control a 
badly broken or raw animal—who should travel freely over all sorts of rough 
and broken ground and over jumps with a really loose rein. 


I happen to have near my home a bit of ground containing small pits and 
quarries from which material was once extracted for metalling roads, making 
lime etc. I walk, trot and canter my horses in them according ‘to the difficulty 
of the going and the progress of the animal’s education and balance. This is a 
very good exercise and automatically teaches the horse to regulate his balance 
without any assistance from the rider. It makes him clever and safe across 
country and gives him that smoothness of action which instil so much _ confi- 
dence in the horseman. Also, continuous walking up and down a slope almost 
daily from the beginning of his mounted education has a wonderful effect on the 
horse’s balance and muscular development and he is obliged to make full use 
of his shoulders and hocks. I have a horse with a very straight shoulder who 
for two years continued to produce in me that peculiar feeling of insecurity in 
riding as if one was going to fall at every step, which cannot be described and 
must be experienced to be realised. During this time he won a race for me 
and was much admired all round; but all my efforts to balance him failed and 
I seldom rode him out of a walk or trot even on perfectly flat ground. I then 
stopped all other schooling and exercise for him and ordered that he should be 
daily walked up and down the slope of a tank bund which had only a gradient 
of one in two, the number of rounds to be progressively increased at the dis. 
cretion of my sowar, as I could not supervise or exercise him myself as I was 
going abroad for some months. On my return home I found him an altogether 
different horse and he has since become a beautiful pigstioker. Similarly trotting 
up and down a slope is a further step, and both the diagonals should be used 
equally. But my experience of cantering has not been satisfactory as it seems 
to induce the horse to favour one leg more than the other even though he may be 
cantered with sither leg leading an equal number of times alternately. If he 
favours the off fore he will turn, as well as passage, at the walk, trot or canter 
comparatively more easily to the right than to the left and will be somewhat more 
comfortable at the trot as you sit in the saddle when the near fore and off hind 
support the weight of the rider as compared with the other diagonal. A good 
remedy in this case, however, would be to canter the horse uphill with the off 
fore leading more often than the near fore, and with the near fore more often 
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than the off fore when cantering down hill, until the proper balance is restored. 
I have found that cantering uphill improves the impulsion though I remember 
having read somewhere that it tends to shorten the stride. Another horse of 
mine, with a sulky temper, refused to bring his hocks properly under the body 
when stopping and evaded my efforts to make him do so by walking downhill. 
I had no steep slope at my disposal at the time so I made him jump down 
banks, starting from about eighteen inches and gradually working up to four 
feet six or even five feet ; now he engages his hocks properly and stops and 
turns on his quarters. The quarries mentioned above serve me admirably for 
this punpose, being of varying depths, but artificial banks can easily be made 
and it would be convenient to have three or four made of varying heights, say 
two, three, four and five feet ; a free lane would be of great help to people 
who have one in their station and can make use of it, but lounging over a small 
stiff fence and also a ditch, followed by mounted jumping can serve the pur- 
pose quite well. The horse should never be allowed to rush and care should be 
taken not to jerk his mouth. The height should be increased only very gra- 
dually and thus wings can be dispensed with. An expert pigsticker remarked 
to me recently that my horse’s education was incomplete if they could not jump 
wire. This is right, particularly in my case as I have lost dozens of pig through 
failing to jump the wire when they crossed the railway line which passes 
through some of our country. I am now going to teach them to jump wire. 


Shoulder in or movements on two tracks to both saides,i.e., fore and hind 
legs moving sideways on two parallel lines, is also a capital exercise for sup- 
pling and balancing a horse if properly carried out, with the horse’s head in- 
clined slightly in the direction in which he is moving and with the near fore 
and near hind passing in front of the off fore and off hind when he is moving 
to the right and vice versa. It should be started at the walk with the horse's 
head at first turned away from the direction in which he is moving and only two 
or three steps at a time is enough. This work is much simplified if it is 
started mounted, with an assistant gently pushing or tapping the hose behind 
the girth, making him move slightly obliquely. Very gradually the assistant 
can reduce the pressure and at the same time the number of side steps can be 
increased, the direction made less oblique and more sideways, the horse’s head 
inclined slightly in the direction of movement and the pace increased from a 
walk to a short cadenced trot. 


Change of legs at the canter and gallop is also important, and the horse 
should be pulled up into a trot for a few steps before changing the leading leg. 
The number of steps at the trot should be gradually diminished until the trot 
is dispensed with and the horse can change legs at the canter ; the next step 
would be to change legs on the straight at frequent intervals. Halting from a 
canter or a gallop and turning about and cantering or galloping off in the 
opposite direction should also be practised gradually. 


Along with these exercises it is also important to accustom the young horse 
to the sight and smell of pig. I always keep a tame wild pig in my stables, 
usually a sow, and often feed it near the horses. Sometimes they are fed out 
of the same trough, but I believe this practice led one of my horses to develop 
such a dislike for pig as often to attack them while pigsticking just as the man 
was about to deliver the spear. This can be far from pleasant. Of course all horses 
would put back their ears and bite at the pig while feeding. As a rule I also 
show my horses, whenever possible, all game that is shot, whether tiger, 
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panther, pig, buck or even large birds like bustards, and rub the blood on their 
nostrils and lips; some of them would lick the blood from the pig’s wounds 
when the run is over. An old panther or bear skin put over a live goat kept in 
the stables is another useful way of accustoming horses to these animals but it 
is rather unfair to the trophies and hardly worth the trouble, as panther are 
only very infrequently met with in pigsticking country and moreover a 
staunch pigsticker would face a panther even though he may never have seen 
one before. We only resorted to this method once when some years ago a 
panther was caught in a trap by villagers and brought along alive. Sending 
him back to the jungle or letting him out of the cage to be shot down was out 
of the question, 60 it was decided to take him to a good maidan and ride him; 
the goat was then made use of. 


The idea of pigsticking as carried out at Gymkhana competitions is of 
great use for teaching horses to follow pig. An old dark coloured gunny bag, 
loosely filled with twigs and straw so as to keep it as light as possible, 1s _ at- 
tached to the end of a rope which is held by a horseman who leads, and the 
others follow, first at a walk and eventually at a gallop, as the horses get used 
to it. After a few days the bag can be dispensed with, and the horsemen pro- 
ceed to hunt and chase each other, care being taken however to avoid collisions. 
At this stage, or even earlier, horses can be taken out with long dogs for fox and 
hare coursing. This is suitable for horses throughout their education when once 
they are safe and comfortable enough to canter across country. They can be 
kept at any pace varying from the slowest canter just keeping the dogs in view, 
up to the fastest gallop trying to reach the quarry before the dogs. I have 
sometimes gone to the extent of chasing and shooting at bustards with a ‘22 
automatic pistol. When on the ground they are not very quick at getting 
cnoto the wing and gathering speed, and, provided the going is level and not too 
sandy or stony, a quick fast horse can, with a goud start, take you within 
twenty or twenty-five yards before they gather enough speed to leave you be- 
Lind. But I have never succeeded in hitting one. Coursing with dogs, how- 
ever, is not merely a means for schooling pigstickers in my case, being far more 
easily and oftener available than pigsticking and quite a fascinating sport. 
Only this year our total bag has been fifty-six hare, thirty-four foxes, four 
jackals, eight young chinkara, two full grown and three young wolves and two 
hysenas. Using dogs to kill hyaenas is poor sport compared with riding and 
spearing them which is a good test for man and horse, second only to spearing 
wolves, a difficult work. But being out looking for jackal and fox with dogs 
let loose it becomes difficult to stop them when unexpectedly a hyaena gets up 
before them. I have found coursing the greatest use in teaching horses to go 
quietly and without pulling or trying to race against each other, by making 
them go just one anna slower than they want to, if they are too keen. When 
pigsticking, one is apt to race and try to avoid being left behind others, forget- 
ting the horse’s training. 


A perfect pigsticker should have all the training of the high class charger 
and have absolute calmness and instant willing obedience to the slightest indi- 
cation of the rider’s hand or leg or adjustment of the weight of his body, under 
all circumstances; and have the courage to jump into a well or walk into a 
burning fire. There is a popularly known story in Rajputana of the chivalrous 
Balluji Rathor and his horse which was presented to him by the Maharana of 
Udaipur. When Balluji’s employer, Amar Singh of Nagore, after killing Sala- 
wat Khan in the court of the Moghul Emperor, was himself treacherously mur- 
dered in the fort at Agra by his brother-in-law, his widow Ranees asked Balluji 
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to get them their husband’s body to enable them to perform the Sati rite. 
Balluji managed to effect a sudden entry into the fort with a number of his 
followers and secured Amar Singh’s dead body ; but he found his exit barred 
and the gates closed. §So he took his horse up along a sloping wall, used as 
& passage for taking cannons onto the fort wall, and from there jumped him 
down a tremendous height clearing the moat outside and taking Amar Singh’s 
body with him. Balluji was killed fighting outside the fort. 


I am not here concerned with the historical details, but I believe the feat 
is quite within the capacity of an ideally bred and trained horse. 


Not Pigsticking, 
(By ‘‘P. N.”) 


This incident is, I think, unique ; at least I hope so, as I do not want to 
come across more pigs of this ilk. 


I started off for ‘‘X’s’’ place, a monotonous 24 miles ride on a usual hot 
weather morning, to hear on my arrival that he knew of a boar lying up in 
some plum jungle not a mile away from his bungalow. 


With half-a-dozen beaters and a few dogs we set out at 3-30 p.m., and on 
throwing in the first clod, out came quite a nice sized boar, making straight for 
a long narrow village about 300 yards away with ‘‘X’’ on his tail and myself 
going forward. Well ahead, I waited for five minutes or so ; as nothing hap- 
pened, back I went to find the unwounded pig sitting in a large square house- 
hole with ‘*X’’ and the beaters looking at him. The pig had not fallen in, he 
could very easily have got out, but had no intention of doing so, inspite of the 
many bricks and things we threw at him. 


At last “‘X’’ and I decided that a pig of this character ought not to be left 
alive, so lifting his spear above his head ‘‘X’’ hurled it into the back of the pig 
from a distance of about five yards. This, however, did not have quite the 
desired effect ; the pig came out with a terrific ‘‘ hurrush ’’ only to return to 
his hole, so, reluctantly, we again had to heave a spear at him. This time he 
came out and charged the crowd whom he fortunately missed, though he 
managed to give a dog a nasty cut in the throat which we afterwards had to 
sew up. 


Clear of the crowd, nevertheless, the pig went straight down the village in 
the usual scheduled way, till he came to a small path on which I managed to 
get him, for, to his regret, the place was so small that he had to come in, but 
ever keen to get clear again he waited not a fraction of a second and came out 
en the near side from under the horse with the epear atill in him to fall dead 
five yards away. 


_ This pig took us 84 hours to slay, he measured 81} inches and it is the first 
time in ten years pigsticking I have ever seen an unwounded pig stop without 
any intention of fighting, and I sincerely hope it will be the last. 
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A Troublesome Pig. 
(By Ian Hooper.) 


It is early March, the time of year when the Bengal countryside is at its 
hest. Nights are still cool, the jungle has not yet lost its greenness, and the 
great purple emblem of spring, the silk cotton tree, emblazons, with its myriad 
points of fire, every village and wood. It is the season when the great flights of 
duck and other wild fowl are collecting in the jheels for their annual migration 
to the north ; snipe also are concentrating for their long journey. Kingfishers 
flash past along the rivers ; golden orioles, multi-coloured jays and woodpeckers 
baunt the jungle that presently the burning sun will clear of its feathered life. 
In the late afternoon of such a day, two horsemen are hacking across a stretch 
of open ‘‘ math.’’ After them come two spare horses, and behind these straggle 
a line of some 40 Buna coolies. A fierce hardy type, these Bunas, who hunt 
everything from pig downwards. They carry villainous barbed spears, and have 
with them a pack of snarling pariah dogs. 

Men, horses, dogs, all look weary for they have been trying new ground 
since dawn and the day so far has been blank. Asa last resort they have 
decided to go on to the river country, usually a sure find. 

The cavalcade, if we can call it such, approaches a strip of tall waving 
grass that lies along both banks of the Jabuna river ; a glorious stretch of 
galloping country and always certain to hold pig. 

The two riders glance at each other and look to their spears. 

** We shall just have time to take the last mile of the grass before the light 
goes ’’ says one turning to address the Shikari. 

** Shabash Ponchu, get the men to make a line from that small palm tree,’’ 
indicating the direction with his hand, ‘* and we will beat the grass this way. 
X Sahib will go on ahead and I shall stay with the beaters.’’ 


** Bahut atcha Hazoor ”’ replies Ponchu, and begins to explain to the weary 
coolies what is required of them. 

Line is quickly formed, and the two riders separate. 

** Keep well ahead, and if a boar breaks try and head him away from the 
river.”’ 

With this parting remark Y turns his horse into the grass, and X canters 
off to take up his position ahead. 

At Y’s order the line starts forward. The grass is thick, in places 8 feet 
high, and well nigh impenetrable. Y urges his horse up and down the line, 
cursing or encouraging the coolies, himself singling out the likeliest patches of 
grass and prodding his spear into places where a pig may be lying up. He 
catches sight of X, occasionally, far ahead, stationary beside a tall Peepul tree 
on the river bank. The sun is getting low in the west and a cool breeze has set 
in. The coolies are working well now, threshing and beating the grass with their 
spears, and making fierce gutteral noises as they progress. A wisp of snipe gets 
up ahead and a huge heron flaps clumsily out of the reeds. One or two hares 
dart out of the grass to speed away over the open in long springing bounds. 

Y is about ten yards behind the line, urging on a recalcitrant beater, when 
suddenly in front all is commotion. Beaters scatter right and left. Follow a 
few seconds silence when, with a harsh ‘‘ Woof-woof’’, ® magnificent boar 
breaks back through the line. One man is down, knocked over like a ninepin. 
The boar comes like a thunder-bolt at Y, who, having no mind to meet him on 
these terms, collects hig horse and ewerves out of the line of attack. With an 
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angry toss of his head the boar sweeps past and Y turns to follow. A waving 
line through the grass shows his direction and Y rides slightly right handed to 
head him off from the river. The turf is soft, the boar ahead is obviously 
a fighter. Who cares for blind ditches, tanks or stretches of ‘‘ ponk.”” Y 
settles down in the saddle, spear trailing across ‘‘ Hector’s’’ withers, the 
old horse going splendidly. Half a mile nearly he nurses him, and _ then 
the boar swings left handed out of the grass into the open paddy fields, his 
point being evidently Jaleswar village. Now is the time. Y collects his horse, 
and spear point down, closes with the tiring pig. Five yards, three, left leg 
on, ‘‘ Into him Hector.’’ But just as he is going to spear, the pig jinks under 
his horse’s head. Hector stumbles, but recovers. Y has missed his spear 
and, with a curse, wrenches Hector round. At this moment there is a ‘‘woof,”’ 
a scrunch, a crack of splintering bamboo, and Y turns in time to see X getting 
clear of the pig. X had followed up behind and when the pig jinked had been 
only a few lengths away. As the pig swung round X had met his charge head 
on, delivered a heavy spear, broken his shaft, and was now galloping off, 
brandishing a useless piece of wood with the infuriated boar hard on his heels. 

Follows a peculiar hunt, X ahead chased by the pig, and Y behind shouting 
to his harassed companion ‘‘Get out of the way blast you. Let me get a spear 
in.”’ 

The trio must have gone like this for two hundred yards, when the boar, be- 
coming conscious, apparently for tbe first time, that he had another foe behind, 
turns on Y only to receive the steel in his back. The impact has knocked the 
spear out of Y’s hand, and the boar now badly wounded heads for the river un- 
pursued. Y’s spear is quickly found and the two make off after the boar who has 


already reached the river’s bank and lies wallowing in the mud and water clean- 
ing his wounds. 


As usual in Bengal, the bank is treacherous and ponky, the river is six feet 
deep and three hundred wide. Neither horse will face it. Had not Hector got 
bogged in this very spot the year before, and he snorts with fear. Y is for dis- 
mounting and finishing the pig off on foot before he can reach dry land, but nc 
sooner has his foot quitted the stirrup than the boar wades out and begins to 
swim slowly across. He reaches the far bank safely, shakes himself and trots on 
towards a patch of ekra jungle, apparently none the worse. See our two friends 
standing furious but impotent on the bank. What use looking for a ford where 
none exists. If the pig is to be followed up it must be on foot, and that right 
quickly. : 

Two or three beaters have come up by this time with the news that two 
boar have gone away shead, but the pig on hand is wounded and it is decided 
to go on without the horses. Two native khistis are found and lashed togethcr, 
and X and Y essay the crossing, crouching low in their unstable craft, which, 
hewn out of toddy palms and with a pat of mud at the stern, has a bare half 
inch of free-board. 


‘The far bank is reached in safety, and six of the sturdiest beaters swim over, 
followed by the dogs. : 

It is easy to follow the tracks, even in the failing light, for the Bunas are 
excellent trackers and the boar, who is losing blood heavily, leaves stained grass 
and twigs to mark his path. 


Each thick patch of grass is carefully negotiated and clods of earth thrown 
in, before approaching. 


Beside a tall patch of ekra one of the dogs hesitates, growling. There is a 
grunt, a rustle ; both men rush forward to finish the boar before he can rise, 
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‘ut ‘he is on his feet and the great weight of his 82 inches sends them down. 
Help is at band however, and the gallant beast falls dead transfixed by the 
Buna spears. 

The last of the light has gone before the party recross the river. 


A fire has been kindled under a huge Banyan tree, round which the re- 
maining men equat in a circle. The horses, too, are there, dim shadows in the 
back ground. ‘‘Ramotar,’’ the head Sais, produces the bag of change, and Y 
pays the men. Six annas per man and bucksheesh for those who followed up 
the pig. The money is taken reverently and kissed. A deep salaam follows. 


Who is this that Ponchu urges reluctantly forward? Ah, the man who was 
knocked over when the pig broke. A small ecratch ie visible on hie thigh, but 
a dab of iodine and a rupee soon turn the look of exquisite agony into a smile of 
beatitude. 


‘*Somosto lok khuehi?’’ ‘‘Han Hazoor, ami khushi, Salaam salaam.”’ 

Meat and to spare to-night and a few pice extra to Ponchu to buy everyone 
*‘lal pani.’”’ The men set about cutting up the pig while X and Y mount and 
start back for camp. 


There is no moon, but the stars overhead are shining with an almost frosty 
brilliance. Both men ride with loose rein for the horses oam pick their way 
unaided in the dark. Ugh, the air is chill, and both riders wish they had 
brought coats. They are on a path now that winds past villages where all is 
silent, and the stars show a ghostly reflection in the tanks. A dim shape 
sourries across the path, a jackal may be. Their eerie calls re-echo round the 
countryside, starting in a low bass and rising to a plaintive wail that breaks sud- 

A creepy ghastly music like the cry of some lost soul in purgatory. 


Now and then a bat flutters across the horses’ heads, and as they pass a 
clump of tamarinds a party of flying foxes sets up a shrill squawking. They 
thread their way through 8 mango tope beside a large tank and there, oh joy, 
twinkling ahead is a ‘“‘Hurricane buttee.’’ 


The horses whinny as they scent their stables. The faithful ‘‘Raju’’ is at 
hand to pull off boots end prepare a hot tub. A large peg is ready on the table. 


Then comes dinner of snipe and sausages, and bed in the open under a moon 
just rising behind the palms. 


Meerut in the Seventies. 
(By Mason-Genzra, H. B. Jerrreys, C.B., C.M.G., winner of the Kadir 


Cup on “‘Bobby”’ in 1875.) 


I joined my first field battery at Meerut in March 1874 and found that every 
man who had ever hunted a pig had gone to the Kadir for the annual Cup Meet. 
There was naturally much talk in the Mess about that sporting event and one 
Jearnt that it owed its inception to Mr. Forbes, Collector of Meerut and for 
several years President of the Tent Club, who gave the trophy in ’69 and ’70, 
and after whom it was called The Forbes Kadir Cup in subsequent years. This 
piece of plate was identical in pattern until the break in Tent Club operations 
caused by the Afghan War in ’79, 
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It was first run for over 8 miles of a fair hunting country, then in "71, '72 
and ’78 over 8 or 4 miles of the Kadir, but it was not till '74 that the present 
system of running in heats and winning by first spears was adopted. 

I took part in Cup Meets in ’75, ’76 and '77 and though our arrangements 
were not as complete as those described in General Wardrop’s excellent book, 
we hunted and killed our pig and won, or didn’t win, the Cup to the satisfaction 
of all competitors. It is interesting to note that in these three years, out of 
66 horses running 15 were walere, 7 country breds, and 44 arabs; the figures 
now are very different. 

Of well known sportsmen competing one may mention Billy White, 15th 
Hussars, our very keen secretary, George Tuck and John Bullen of that regi- 
ment, Gough, Grissell and Chisholm of the 9th Lancers, Cavendish and 8t. 
Quentin of the 10th Hussars, John Watson of the 13th Hussars, Long and Water- 
field of the Gunners; of these, alas, only two are still alive. 

Detailed accounts of runs after pig are apt to be monotonous but a day’s 
sport we had on the last day of the Cup Meet in ’75 deserves to be recorded. 
We had moved to Gurmuktesar, our numbers were reduced to six and our task 
was to try and beat pig out of the grass-covered ravines above the jheel, the line 
of elephants and coolies being strengthened by the presence of two gentlemen 
with shot guns and snipe shot. Four of us were placed to watch the hills towards 
Jharina, the other two spears being wide on our left. Two pig soon broke on 
our side and one was. speedily accounted for. We had hardly got back 
when we saw a large sounder at the edge of the cover and doubtful about coming 
on ; however the yells of the coolies and volleys of snipe shot decided them to 
make for the jheel and we found ourselves presently riding with pig all round 
us; two of them succumbed before reaching cover. The jheel fortunately was 
only fetlock deep and quite rideable, but with patches of high reeds. The other 
two spears now joined us and three of us got on to a large pig which was entering 
the jheel. We hunted him through the reeds and as he made for his stronghold 
in the ravines we speared him 8 times, but he beat us. 


We now brought down the elephants and coolies and beat the jheel, soon 
killing another small boar. We then roused a really fine pig, the biggest of 
the dav; he was twice speared and then evaded us for the moment in the reeds. 
Hearing a shout from a thick patch 100 yards off, I cantered towards it; out 
came the boar and charged splendidly, my spear caught him in the forehead, 
was carried out of my hand and remained sticking in his head. He got up, 
grunted, shook out the spear and gained some thick reeds from which we could 
not dislodge him and in which he vanished, probably dead and covered by the 
water. An older hand at pigsticking would not have tried his spear on a pig’s 
skull; but with a big charging boar, holding his head high, as ig the custom 
of that noble animal, it is not easy to get a deadly thrust except when using the 
overhand method, and we all held the 8ft. spear underhand. We killed two 
more pig on the same ground, giving us a total for this day of 6, and 2 more 
lost but probably killed; a very fine bag for the Meerut Kadir where Sus Indicus 
at the time of which I write was not too plentiful. 

On this question of numbers it would be very interesting to have a record 
of the various pig invasions which have taken place and to trace the causes 
waich have led to them, to the delight of the sportsman, but possibly to the 
sorrow of the rvot. For instance, in the seventies we had fo work hard at 
Meerut for verv moderate results, but at Muttra pig abounded. I hunted a 
few days at Delhi and we averaged two boar a day, the season’s total being very 
small; some years later we heard of it being necessary to shoot pig in the out- 
skirts of the city, and the bag made by the Tent Club became phenomenal. 
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Again, at Bareilly, I hunted in ’88 and ’84 and in the latter year we killed 85 
boar, then a record, but since then a bag of 169 has been made; and in '84 we 
had many meets, rented a cover and worked a big tract of country; the pig 
were simply not there in any number. 

Now a word as to horses and an experience which should encourage young 
sportsmen with plenty of keenness and very little money. During my years 
at Meerut I owned three high priced arabs and mone of them were any good after 
pig. Perhaps they disliked the smell of that animal, or perhaps they feared 
their beauty being spoiled by his tusks, but they were most reluctant to get to 
close quarters. My three best hunters were Bobby, a thick set Gulf Arab of 
14-1 for which I gave Rs. 350; Polly, a long, bony, Cabulee mare bought in the 
serai at Bareilly for Rs. 180, and Jenny Find, a waler which I got from Padre 
Adams, V.C. for £35. Bobby was too slow to be of much use in open country, 
but he got through the grass quicker than most, could turn as sharply as the pig 
and was thoroughly staunch. In ’75, out of 19 boar ridden and bagged he was 
credited with 14 spears. Polly was as bold as a lion and pretty fast; she taught 
me @ lesson in horsemastership. At first I could not hold her in any bridle, 
she just put her head up and ran away. I tried her with longed cheeked bits, 
Segundas and Chiffneys with no result, till one day I was advised to try her 
with a Newmarket snaffle, a twisted snaffle with noseband. The effect was 
marvellous; the mare had run away because the bits hurt her; with the snaffle 
she bounded off when we started, but, when we got on terms with the pig, came 
to hand and followed every jink. Jenny Find was a charming mare and very 
handy; one eye got stubbed by a piece of jhow, but it did’nt affect her as a 
hunter. When I dismounted at the Mess I used to give her a slap and she 
would trot away to her stable. As a rule she would wait for me outside my 
house, but once, when I stopped at the Wheeler Club on my way to the railway 
stution, she went home and left me to find my way as best I could. * 

Those were happy years at Meerut and I only hope that young subalterns 
may enjoy themselves there as much as I did, and that they (especially the gun- 
ners) may have luck similar to that which attended my early efforts after the 
mighty boar. 
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The Silent Line. 


(By Coury WEsT.) 


This is a subject on which it is hard to write an article but easy to express 
an opinion eo, like some of our better authors, I must start by apologising before- 
hand for the constant use of the personal pronoun. 


When the Meerut Tent Club was handed over to me it had a long standing 
tradition of the ‘‘The Silent Line.’’ As soon as possible I got into communica- 
tion with A. E. W. and E. F. N., two of the larger ‘‘noises’’ of the M. T. C; this 
was in 1917 and these gentlemen were still hanging about in ‘“‘health resorta’’ in 
France and Italy while we had been sent over to work in the Kadir. However 
they found time to write and I learnt that, so far as possible with 50 coolies, they 
insisted on a quiet line. 


Since then I have talked to many experienced pigstickers holding opposite 
views and have had good hunting with a line so noisy that, had it been at the 
Kadir, the pleasant chatter of the spectators would have been inaudible! 


If they are not too obvious, the points for and against might be noted. 
With “‘Quiet’’ it is said that: — 
1. You have a chance of putting up your pig close and getting away on terms. 


2. You know at once by the sudden outburst that a pig has moved. 
3. Pig do not slip away, unseen, half a mile ahead. With ‘‘Noise’’:— 


You walk over a less number of pig. Now I doubt that. Pig vary and the 
game pig varies from day to day. Some do slip away on the slightest noise, 
some can hardly be made to move. Weather affects them or they may have been 
out all night, feeding or otherwise, and the 4th Hussars will tell you that some- 
times it is necessary to throw a lady off an elephant plumb on to a nest before 
they will bolt. ‘This I regard as unnecessary but the fact remains that on some 
days with some pig no noise will shift them. I have seen a nest well beaten with 
a lathi and only at a parting prod did a very handsome boar condescend to depart. 
No one who has been in a forward heat when cover has been beaten with a noisy 
line will doubt that many pig slip away a mile in front. It is possible too that 
the long delays in finding pig that we generally get in the Kadir Cup are partly 
due to the number of elephants and their inevitable noise. With a really noisy 
line I once saw a good pig break away on the right. The coolies were making so 
much row they could make no more and the boar was half a mile away before the 
heat realised that anything special had happened. 


And then think of the beauty of the Silent Line. The thin black line moving 
quietly through the long grass, the sudden shout and a good boar away just under 
your horse’s feet. The other two in the heat a bit left, their horses good 
enough to be helpful but not quite as fast as yours, the country easy and 
the pig fat—that’s hog-hunting | that’s grand ! ! not to be compared to a blind 
gallop without a pilot to a holloa half a mile away. 


No, give me s good silent line with the Sahibs quietly helping and if pig 
are about you will put up enough to let you have another dart at that best of 
beasts—the good old Indian boar. 
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A Brace of Reflections. 
By 
(By Mason F. N. MAson-MAcFARLANB.) 


When you come to the end of a perfect ride 
And your pig lies dead on the ground, 
While you pull your spear from his gory side 
And the vultures gather around. 
As you measure your hog who will run no more 
Do you feel a little bit sad 
When you think of the sow who has lost her boar 
Or the squeakers who've lost their dad? 


For this is the end of your perfect hunt 
Its the end of a boar’s life too. 

As he charges home with a vicious grunt 
Do you think of his point of view? 

He’s winded and beat and he’s flecked with foam 
And this is his dying thought— 

Why the hell should I die in my Kadir home 
Just to give the Sahib Log sport? 


WHY NOT YOU OLD DEVIL? 


When you come to the end of a perfect day 
Hacking home alone with your thought. 

And you think of the pig you have helped to slay 
How they ran, how they jinked and fought. 


When you think of your hunts and the priceless thrill 
Of killing your boar alone, 

Do you think of the days when the bag is nil 
And you lame every horse you own? 

For this is the end of an average day 
You won’t hunt again till the rains. 

The black’s been cut and you’ve stubbed the bay, 
The roan’s got a couple of sprains. 

You’ve lost three pig and your chestnut tat 
Won't be sound for a month with corns. 

You’ve bust two spears and you’ve smashed your hat 
And your face is a mass of thorns. 


Is it worth it? YES! 
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Spearing. 
(By Fownuopsg.) 


If there is one thing more annoying than anything else to lovers of sport 
and lovers of animals, it is clumsiness and carelessness in despatching the quarry 


when finally brought to bay; nowhere is this more important than in pig- 
sticking. 


A fairly well balanced spear even moderately pushed home in the front 
half of the boar, whether delivered overhand or underhand (underhand is far 
easier and quicker for the quick moving up-country pig but some artists prefer 
the former) from above or from the side, will finish off any pig that ever ran. 


It will either go into hig heart or his lungs; either place is fatal in a few 
seconds. But twenty spears in the back half will not even cripple a pig unless 
they happen to cut a tendon or penetrate the kidneys. People talk of deadly 
spears in the ‘“‘triangle’’ and undoubtedly that is a crippling spot but what 


sportsman would dream of shooting to break the hind leg or smash the kidneys 
of a stag? 


The only excuses for giving a first spear anywhere else but behind the 
shoulder are (1) the immediate proximity of jungle so thick that it is unlikely 
that you will be able to do anything with a pig not already wounded that 


reaches it and (2) the impossibility of getting a horse alongside owing to the 
nature of the ground or jungle. 


In these two cases take the pig where and how you can and give it the 
strongest blow you are able, but be sure and come round again in a flash and 
give it a couple more so as to avoid the possibility of losing it wounded—the 
most dreadful calamity for the true sportsman. 


In all other cases ride up alongside and either turn and cross the pig's 
line or side-pass in as if to ride off at polo, being careful to ensure that your 
horse is slightly ahead to avoid the danger of having the pig shoot across in- 


etead of charging. You can then choose your spot and lay out the boar once 
and for all. 


The pig may jink and you may possibly lose the first spear but what of 
that? If all ride to spear properly it is the same for all. In any case it is 
no answer to say that everyone else spears aft and so you must too. Once a 
pig is speared, of course, your object is to put it out of its pain as quickly as 
possible and it may then be sometimes quicker to take it anyhow rather than 
ride for an accurate shot in a deadly part; however, even with wounded pig, 
it is generally the best way to take your time and spear behind the shoulder. 


Pigsticking is not the collecting of first spears but the killing of boar 
according to the rules and conventions of the sport and “‘rump-pricking,’’ ‘‘tri- 
angle-sticking’’ and riding at a pig’s quarter in order to get a first spear are 
not included in these. All Tent Club Hon. Secs. and all good sportsmen 


should set their faces against these cruel and unsportsmanlike ways of mangling 
the noble boar. | 
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Disjointed Thoughts on Pigsticking. 
(By Cou. J. S. Forbes.) 


I received the editor’s letter asking me to write an article for the “‘Hog- 
hunters Journal’’ while travelling in Australia. As I have never written an ar- 
ticle of any sort for publication I declined with thanks; but now on boardship, 
memories of pigsticking, stirred up by his letter, come to my mind so I have 
made this poor effort, the heading being the best part of it. To start with I 
hate the word ‘‘pigsticking’’ which smacks too much of Chicago but one can’t 
get away from it. Hoghunting doesn’t fit in so well. 


My first ride after a pig was in 1899 when I came out to India for the cold 
weather on a shikar trip and stayed for a week with Sir Pertab Singh at 
Jodhpur. He mounted me on a very good arab horse and I was placed 
under the charge of Bachtawar Singh, a charming Rajput gentleman. We 
had a good gallop after a nice boar but I did not realise then the necessity of 
bursting a boar at the start so it was a long hunt before I got in a good spear; 
I made every sort of mistake on the first day, firstly getting my spear down 
much too soon and having my arm tired by the time I was up to the pig and 
able to deliver a spear. I soon learnt to keep my spear at the ‘“‘trail’’ until the 
last minute; next, when the boar charged, J met him head on at the halt and 
got him under my horse, being fortunate not to get cut. Bachtawar Singh put 
me right on these three points. (1) Gallop hard at once to burst the pig. (2) 
Keep your spear point up till the last minute. (8) Gallop at a charging boar 
at the slant. Sir Pertab Singh was not out that morning, Bachtawar taking 
me out alone for a lesson. When I got back to the Palace he asked me how I 
liked the horse; on my praising him to the skies he said ‘‘I sending home,’’ I 
asked him why, to which he replied ‘‘You liking horse I making present!’’ 
So I learnt another lesson not to be too appreciative of anything or it is given 
to you at once, such is the generosity of the Indian Maharaja. 


I came out to India again in 1904 as director of a merchant firm in Bom- 
bay, and as a ‘‘Director’’ is in much the same position as a superior stud- 
groom who sits on a bucket and sees that other people do their work, I had 
plenty of time for my favourite sport of pigsticking. I used to go for long 
weekends to Ahmedabad for the meets of the Ahmedabad Tent Club. There 
I first met my friend Harold Medlicott with whom I had many a good hunt, 
we met twice in the final of the ‘‘Guzerat Cup;’’ each time he won. He gives 
a good account of ong of our final heats in Wardrop’s book ‘“‘Modern Pigstick- 
ing’’ in which he wrote the chapter on Guzerat; he was lucky to win that time! 


Personally I think arabs make the best pigstickers, they are so handy and 
learn to follow the pig like a dog. I won the ‘“‘Salmon Pony Cup’’ three times 
and on an arab each time. First in 1905 on ‘‘Saphire,’’ a chestnut arab horse 
which I was able to get measured I.P.A. I bought him off the racecourse for 
Rs. 1,000; he was the fastest arab in Bombay for four furlongs but couldn’t 
etay a yard further. I trained him as a polo pony and pigsticker and! eventually 
sold him to the Maharaja of Cooch Behar for Rs. 3,000 when I was going home 
on leave. Secondly on ‘‘Multiform,’’ a 14 hand arab given to me by Mr. R.B.S. 
(His Highness the Chief of Kagal) one of the best of sportsmen and one of my 
greatest friends. Multiform was a really high class arab ‘but had got sick of 
racing and did not ‘“‘put it all in’’ at the finish of a race, but he was a perfect 
tiger after a pig. We met Vernon on ‘‘Fireplant’’ in the final fresh from win- 
ning the Kadir Cup; I think it ie rare for a pony to win the Kadir Cup, and 
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though we were giving away inches in height and stones in weight Multiform 
was on the pig from the start to finish. It was a real good fast run over stiff 
cactus fences and I think the fences bothered Fireplant a bit. 


I had some good Australian horses too and used to train them after pi-dogs 
as well as schooling them in the same way as polo ponies. I think the best 
pigsticking ‘‘horse’’ I ever owned was ‘‘Kala,’’ a 16 hand dark brown gelding so 
perfectly proportioned that I was often asked if he was a polo pony. I used 
to ride him in a snaffle after pig and he absolutely hunted the pig himself, this 
from his pi-dog practice. The way to do it is to get some village dogs caught 
and taken out a few miles and then ride after them with a dummy spear. They 
jink like blazes but keep going in the direction of their home, whereas if you 
try tc ride a stray pi he just whips round behind your horse the whole time 
ynd won’t run. Riding over paddy fields makes a horse extraordinary clever, 
with always a leg to spare; I found that hunting with the Bombay hounds 
made my horses very clever. On one occasion I was riding ‘‘Polly,’’ a thorough- 
bred New Zealand mare, in a heat over a strip of such bad country that the 
pig fell twice and the other three competitors all fell; 1 put the reins on her 
neck and let her just follow the pig till we got on to good going, which she did 
without putting a foot wrong. I expect the pig was looking over his shoulder 
which made him fall. 

Talking of which you can generally see from a pig’s eye which way he is 
going to jink. I find as a general rule that a pig’s inclination is to jink first 
to the left across your horse, so if another man is on the pig at the start and 
following straight behind him, it is good policy to keep on his near side; on the 
other hand, if you are on the pig yourself and the nearest man to you is on 
your left you can make the pig jink to the right by riding a bit to his left; but 
with practice and observation one gets to know instinctively what a boar is 
going to do. 

I used to hunt a good deal with Sir Pertab Singh at Idar when he became 
Maharaja of that State. He was a past master with the spear and taught me 
that a good deadly spear is in the loins which paralyses tle pig’s hind quarters ; 
this is a useful spear when you cannot get upsides of a pig before he gets to 
cover. I have often seen Sir Pertab throw his spear like a javelin at a boar 
lying up in a bush and kill him dead! TI have tried to do this myself with 
only the result of losing my spear! One of the most important things to 
remember is to have your spears as sharp as needles. 

I was once having a ding dong race after a emallish boar, I think with 
Harold Medlicott, ‘‘Scatters’’ Wilson umpiring; we were riding neck and neck 
and I knocked the pig head over heels but felt that the spear had not gone in; 
Scatters however shouted: ‘All right Jim, it’s your spear, go on and kill him”’ 
which we did and I took good care to get plenty of blood on my spear! Since 
then I have always had a file out to keep my spears sharp. This is also a 
lesson for umpires not to take things too much for granted. 
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Some Notes on Heats. 


In any Tent Club the composition of heats must greatly influence the sport 
obtained, and careful consideration of the question of heats before each day's 
hunting will often lead to increased bags and better sport. 

The number of heats and the number of spears in each heat must naturally 
depend largely on the type of country to be hunted and the average width of the 
heats. As regards the number of spears in a lheat, it is a generally accepted 
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fact that the ideal number in fair hunting country is three. In easy country 
or with good performers, two will often be ample and give better fun, but with 
average performers in difficult country, with less than three spears you may 
easily lose pig who would have been killed with one extra spear to help; this 
quite apart from mischances like broken or dropped spears. In very heavy 
country it may even be necessary to have four or even five spears but this will 
be very seldom and a large heat generally results in ‘‘gabraoing’’ the pig and 
in his being mobbed. As a general rule the fewer spears you have in a heat 
the greater is the chance of the pig’s fighting and a good fighting pig is worth three 
that think of nothing but running. Hunting solo you will find that most pig 
charge before being speared. Hunting in a large heat, the average pig will put 
up little fight. 

If you have too many spears to put all your heats on the line together have 
som heats just ahead of the line and some just behind it to take pig breaking 
only forward or back respectively, or alternately, two heats can ride together, 
one to hunt and one to take its place as soon as the other has got away. 


As regards the composition of heats. All sorts go to make a Tent Club and 
it is seldom indeed that all spears are equally proficient or equally well 
mounted. You will generally find a few spears who stand out and a few 
who are of no great value. From the point of view of the bag 
it is unquestionably best to have one good spear in each heat 
to act as heat leader. As a general rule, therefore, equalise your heats 
as much as you can with at least one good spear, if available, in each. If 
however, you find that your less efficient spears are thereby getting practically 
no first spears and becoming disheartened, reshuffle your heats occasionally 
and let your weak spears hunt together with the chance of collecting some first 
epears and of gaining experience and confidence by hunting without an expert 
to guide them. The experts too will welcome an occasional change of this 
nature. The better class your heat the better hunting you will enjoy. It is 
preierable to work to some such arrangement as the above rather than to encour- 
age your good spears to give away charity spears to weaker members of their heats. 
A charity spear. is not and certainly should not be appreciated and engineering 
one may possibly cause a boar to be lost. No one will ever become a useful 
member of a Tent Club who has not been imbued with the necessity for going full 
out all the time. 

Opinions differ with regard to the best places for heats to occupy when with 
the line, and the nature of the country must naturally affect every individual 
situation. 1t may be taken, however, as a general rule that heats with the line 
should ride either immediately in front or immediately in rear of it, according 
to the way pig are expected to break. Where possible avoid having to start 
through the coolies. Nothing rattles them more. A certain measure of discip- 
line is most desirable and is unfortunately not often met with. Heat leaders 
must carry out the Hon. Sec’s. arrangements and members of heats must keep 
close to, and take orders from, their heat leaders. A heat should normally 
always keep together—that is, with spears not more than twenty yards or so 
wpart. A widely strung out heat will seldom kill pig in difficult country as the 
first fellow on the pig will probably press it too hard and lose it before the others 
ean get on terms. A very common fault is for heats to go on in front of the 
line getting further and further ahead of it in the apparent hope of picking up a 
pig going forward before the next heat can get into it. Very little advantage 
is ever gained by acting in this way, and many a pig breaking back is lost 
who might otherwise have been picked up and caught. If your ‘‘jandiwalas’”’ 
do their work properly they will flag you onto anything going forward and you 
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won’t lose the pig which break back. If, however, a mound, or other com- 
manding spot, appears ahead from which you reckon to get a really good view, 
there is no harm in one heat going forward to it. 


Before leaving the subject of heats with the line it is worth emphasising 
one often neglected point. A leat can cover far more ground than coolies on 
their flat feet, and can help tremendously in the actual beating. Keep the 
coulies up to their work all the time but set them an example and help to flush 
pig by riding through ull likely places and beating bushes, trees, etc., with your 
spears. Don’t, however, use the po:nt of your spear against even grass or you'll 
find it will lose all edge and point in no time. 

With regard to forward heats. The necessity for sending heats forward 
to hunt pig breaking cover some way ahead of the line depends of course entirely 
on the nature of the cover. Really noiseless beats are rarely found and it is 
astonishing how far ahead of the line a wily old boar will come sneaking out at 
the first hint of trouble. In really thick cover, where a noisy beat may be 
essential to shift p:g at all, forward heats will practically always be required as 
the very nature of the cover probably precludes hunting in it. Don’t forget 
that in hunting really thick cover rear heats may be just as valuable as forward 
ones. In many cases boar are just as apt to break back and sneak out at the 
tail end of a cover as to go forward. ‘The following remarks apply in almost 
every case to rear heats also. 


Heats should not be sent forward in a hurry. They should be allowed 
ample time to get round to their places without disturbing the cover which is 
to be beaten and they should go forward preferably at a walk unless a long way 
from the cover. The sound of trotting or cantering horses’ feet on hard ground 
carries a long way and nothing ‘s more apt to disturb a wary old boar, particularly 
in a much lhunted country. 


On arrival at the place where a heat is to be stationed, the best spot as 
regards concealment should be very carefully chosen. It is quite unnecessary 
for all members of a heat to have a view of the ground where the boar are likely 
to break. In most cases one or at most two spears can watch the whole area 
and the remainder should be absolutely concealed. The whole will of course 
be dismounted, if possible. Sinoking should be forbidden and any talking done 
in whispers. Restive horses should never be taken for forward heat work. It 
is movement that gives a heat away more than anything. Spears should be 
carried with their points low to avoid the sun glinting on them. 


If it is desirable to take spare horses with a forward heat, they should never 
bs with the heat. Anywhere within half a mile or so is quite near enough and 
perfect cover should be found and silence enjoined on the syces. 


The actual selection of the best spot for a heat to occupy is, of course, 
entirely dependent on the country to be beaten. A cover to be beaten with 
forward heats should be beaten down wind, in possible. It should be rernember- 
ed that normally it is better to conceal a heat in the edge of the cover from which 
pig are expected to break than to station them behind cover some Way away 
from the cover to be beaten. In the former case, once the boar bas broken, the 
heat, after giving him sufficient law, starts behind him and between him and the 
cover he has left, and the chances of his breaking back are greatly minimised. 
In the latter case, movement or a premature start will invariably drive the boar 
straight back into his cover. It is naturally no good trying the above unless 
you have sufficient cover to hide your heat completely on the edge of the jungle 
or bagh which you are beating. 
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Forward heats will often hunt their pig over country and through cover which 
is to be beaten later in the day. They should therefore be more than usually 
careful to return to their places or to the line without unnecessarily disturbing 
the country. If one or more other forward heats have failed to get away by the 
time they return they should not try to re-occupy their original station, if by 
so doing they will risk stopping other pig from breaking to heats still in position. 

There is little new to be said on the subject of hunting in a heat. There 
are, however, two minor points which are perhaps worth touching upon. The 
first one concerns the much discussed question of shouting when hunting in thick 
cover. Everyone is agreed that in thick cover the man on the pig must shout 
and keep on shouting to let the rest of his heat know where the p‘g is and what 
he’s doing. The vocabulary of shouting must, of course, be cut down as much 
as possible and in a good heat you will never hear or should’nt hear anything 
except ‘‘On,’’ “‘Right,’’ ‘‘Left,’’ ‘‘Back,’’ or ‘‘Baitoed.’’ The trouble, however, 
doesn’t really begin till the man on the pig has lost it and for this no suitable 
cry seeme to be in general use. Having lost the pig the mian on the pig has two 
distinct jobs which he must do at once. First he must cast straight ahead 
in the hope of picking up the pig again, and second he must let his heat know 
that he is no longer on. Unless the heat is well together it seems impossible 
to convey this in one word which is eas'ly discernible from the common shouts 
already menticned and some sort of signal appears to be essential. It is suggested 
that the spear held vertically above the head would meet requirements. This 
has been tried in practice and found to answer quite well. 

The second point concerns the question of a dropped spear. If 4 spear 
drops his balam in difficult hunting country when hunting with a heat he should 
under no circumstances stop to pick it up. He should go on hunting the pig 
with the rest of the heat until the pig is in the bag or brought to bay, and should 
not go back for his spear till his end is accomplished. Many a pig has been lost 
through lack of a rider to help in the hunting, while someone in the heat has 
been half a mile away trying to collect his lost ‘‘balam.”’ 
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Memories of the Muttra Tent Club 1896—1900, 


(By Cotonzn J. M. CrawForD.) 


Early in March, 1896, I had the good fortune to be posted to Muttra as 
Civil Surgeon; I held it as my pukka appointment until August, 1900, and was 
there during most of five pigsticking seasons. I cannot imagine a nicer billet 
for a young bachelor in my service who is fond of horses and sport, more espe- 
cially if he were to tind himself among such a cheery lot of good fellows as were 
at that time stationed there and had the chance of joining a Tent Club as efh- 
ciently run as the Muttra Tent Club then was by A. B. Jardine of the 5th Lan- 
cers, 8 man whose knowledge of pigcraft and ‘‘bandobust’’ was second only to 
that of the immortal ‘‘Dewdrop.’’ 


The Muttra Tent Club at that time hunted) the whole of the Muttra District, 
with the exception of a small portion of the Agra border, which was claimed by 
both the Muttra and the Agra Hunts and I believe had in the past been the cause 
of many disputes ; but the limits of the two Hunts were finally settled on June 
1, 1897, and a record to that effect entered in the Log Book of each of them. 


At that time (1896-7) the 5th Lancers were practically all pig-stickers, from 
the Colonel to the last joined subaltern; among the keenest were Colonel Scott 
Chisholme, Majors Fawcett and King, Oakes (winner of the Kadir Cup in 1891 
I think), Jardine, Scriven (winner of the Jodhpur Cup, 1896), Hulse and Ark- 
wright and McTaggart and Hill, men who would never be happy on furlough in 
the hot weather, as all the time they would have felt they were missing the 
best of the pigsticking. Three other keen members of the Tenth Club at that 
time were H. Spencer and C. H. Berthoud of the Civil Service and Harry 
Webster of the Police. 

When I went to Muttra there was a rule of the Tent Club that a beginner 
had to put in three days’ pigsticking riding with a heat, but without carrying 
a spear, before he was permitted to ride for first spears; this allowed a novice 
to get fairly accustomed to what the sport was like before he really attempted 
to take part in it, and in my opinion was an excellent ‘‘safety first’’ arrangement. 
No novice could have had a better opportunity of learning the game, everyone 
was out to give a beginner a chance, there was no jealous riding and there was 
great rejoicing when anyone had got his first spear. 

The 5th Lancers came to Muttra (in 1893-94 I think) from Meerut so there 
was precious little about pigsticking they didn’t know, and some of their horses 
were perfectly marvellous at the game ; among them I can particularly recall 
Colonel Chisholme’s ‘‘Old Soldier’’ and ‘‘Old Dutch,’’ Jardine’s arabs ‘‘Avalis’’ 
and ‘‘Solace’’ (winner of the Pony Hog Hunter’s Cup in 1897 and 1899), 
Scriver’s grey arab pony ‘‘Dead Snip’’ (winner of the Jodpur Cup, 1896 and in 
the final heat of Kadir Cup, 1897), Arkwright’s arab ‘‘Bombay’’ and Major Mac- 
Laughlin’s ‘‘Bobtail.’’ Shortly after my arrival at Muttra I met MacLaughlin just 
vutside my bungalow and he mentioned his going off to Europe on leave at once, 
({ had seen Colonel Chisholme kill a pig single-handed on “‘Bobtail,’’ about three 
days previously, so I at once said, ‘‘will you sell ‘Bobtail’ ’’; MacLaughlin men- 
tioned his price which I closed with at once. Some of the fellows in the Regiment 
were very sick when they heard he had sold ‘*Bobtail’’ to me. Poor old 
‘‘Bobtail,’’ he got me 14 first spears in 1896 and 8 in 1897, as well as running 
me into the final heat of the Jodhpur Cup 1896 ; but he came to a sad end, 
breaking his leg in a bad fall I had with him at Rangkutta while out with the 
Agra Tent Club in the beginning of May, 1898. I had many falls while out 


with the Muttra Tent Club, but that waa the only one ‘‘Bobtail’’ ever gave me. 
I got one of his hoofs set up as an inkstand and I am dipping my pam in it as I 
am writing this. . 

In the autumn of 1897 I was ordered off to the Frontier Expedition and 
when I returned to Muttra in May, 1898, the 5th Lancers had been transferred 
to Natal and the 9th Lancers had taken their place. I didn’t get much pig- 
sticking in 1898 as the fall mentioned above, which occurred on my way back 
to Muttra, kept me out of the saddle until the beginning of June. 


I found the 9th Lancers just as keen on pigsticking as their predecessors, 
but just having come out to India they only had one or two old hands at the 
game in the Regiment. I didn’t think such a large number of very keen be- 
ginners could ever have been all out together before and the short time that 
elupsed before some of them appeared to be quite as good as many of the old 
hands, was surprising. This very keenness, I fancy, induced them to add the 
fullowing to the then rules of the Tent Club ‘‘First Spears are not to be record- 
ed in the Club Journal though the member claiming one is entitled to claim the 
pig.’’ This, I presume, was introduced as a precaution against jealous riding, 
perhaps @ very necessary precaution at the time when there were so many be- 
ginners, but the entries in the Log Book made far less interesting reading than 
formerly, when both the rider’s and the horse’s names were recorded in con- 
nection with every first spear. 


When the 9th Lancers came to Muttra, F. H. Allhusen (winner of the Kadir 
Cup, 1899) took on the secretaryship and spared no pains to make himself ac- 
quainted with everything appertaining to the job, till his very able administra- 
tion was abruptly brought to a close by the Regiment being ordered off to the 
Cape in 1899, on the outbreak of the South African War. 


Among the keenest in the Regiment where all were keen were Allhusen, 
Durand, Victor Brooke, Cavendish, Carleton, Duckett, Blackwood, Cobden 
and Baxter, the very sporting riding master, and their names at once recall to 
my memory the horses they rode. Allhusen and ‘‘Santozo’’ (winner of the Kadir 
Cup, 1899), Durand with ‘‘Solace’’ (mentioned above) and “‘Crusassier,’’ Cav- 
endish with ‘‘Countess,’’ Blackwood with ‘‘Pill Box’’ and Duckett with ‘‘Car- 
nuc.’’ Two other very keen members of the Club at this time were A. B. 
fforde, the Collector and Cassells, the Assistant Magistrate; fforde’s waler 
**Bushgirl’’ was a picture to look at. 

When the Regiment went on service it left a small depot behind and in 
1900 Cobden ran the Club, which merely consisted of himself, Baxter and me, 
with Stainforth, 4th B. C. for the first half of the season, and Hughes, 14th 
B.L. for the latter part, with occasional help from anyone we could rope in; 
but we had the best of sport and ran up a score of 108 pig during the season. 


Throughout the above periods Milal was the Tent Club Shikari; how long 
he had held the billet I don’t know, but one of the illustrations in Baden 
Powell’s book published in 1889 is by Milal. He was a tall, lithe, active man, 
very good at his job and could tell many stirring yarns about famous pigstick- 
ers; they generally consisted of how ‘‘So and So" Sahib had cleverly got the 
better of a pig, or how a pig had cleverly got the better of ‘‘So and So’’ Sahib. 
I have often wished I had taken the trouble to jot some of them down, par. 
ticularly to humourous ones. 

My connection with the Muttra District ceased abruptly in August, 1900, 
on the outbreak of the Boxer Rebellion, when I was ordered off to China, and 
I never had the good fortune to find myself there again. 
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Muttra Tent Club. 
Year. Bag. Regiment stationed 


» 


at Mu 
1896 168 6th Lancers. 
1897 90 do. 
1898 72 9th Lancers. 
1899 111 d 


O. 
1900 108 Depot 9th Lancers. 


The above figures refer to calendar years. 

The following pigsticking Civilians were stationed at Muttra sometime or 
other during the above years: H. Spencer, C. H. Berthoud, A. B. fforde, and 
Cassells. 

The smaller number of pig killed during 1897-98 and 1899 was due to there 
being a very bad famine in 1897 owing to the failure of the rains in 1896. Owing 
to the prevailing scarcity a large number of Pig must have been killed by the 
villagers in 1897, not only for the protection of what wheat crops there were, 
but also to provide food for people who in a normal season would never have 
saten pig’s flesh. | 


Kadir Cup 1927. 


The competition for the Kadir Cup took place this year on the 21st, 22nd and 
28rd March in the Sherpur country as usual. It will be memorable for several 
reasons. Firstly, Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin witnessed the 
sport on the first day as well as Sir William Marris. Their Excellencies saw 
some 15 heats decided, several being in full view of the spectators on the 
elephants and being most spectacular. Lord Irwin rode behind several of the 
heate and crossed some typical Kadir ‘‘toothbrush’’ country at a pace which 
some of the competitors would have liked to have imitated. 


The second reason for making this Kadir 8 memorable one was the splendid 
entry. There were originally 96 entries, but owing to one cause or another only 
81 were able to start. 

Thirdly, and lastly, the Cup was won by Captain Scott-Cockburn of the 4th 
Huesars on his wonderful horse, Carclew, this being yet another record set up by 
him. In future he can only beat his own previous bests as he has now broken all 
previous records. 

The officials of the meeting were as follows: 

President :—Colonel W. P. Paynter, R. H. A. Members:—Mr. A. P. Collett, 
1.C.8., Mr. C. M. Collett, I.C.8., Captains Scott-Cockburn and Catto, 4th 
Hussars, and the Honorary Secretary: Mr. Benson, R.A. 


To the last named too much praise cannot be given. A comparative new- 
comer to the country, this was his first Kadir Cup. In addition to the usual 
labour and responsibility attached to running this, he had in addition to make the 
bundobast for the visit of the Viceroy and the Governor, and produce the pig to 
run off 40 heats instead of the usual 27. That he did this with the ever powerful 
aid of Babu, the head shikari, is perhaps the most remarkable performance of all. 
Mr. Benson deserves our very heartiest thanks and congratulations on a most 
euccessful meeting. 

The horse bagh was run most efficiently by Captain Bather, R.A., and Mr. 
Lowsley-Williams, R.H.A., and Mr. Edye, I.C.§., managed the hathi bagh. 
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As ever, we had to mourn the loss of eome apparently permanent fixtures at 
the Kadir Cup. Colin West and Percy Marsh, both in the doctor’s hands, were 
sadly missed and ‘‘Chink Phipps’’ and the members of ‘‘K’’ Battery were also 
notable absentees. We all hope they will be able to tear themselves away from 
the social delights of Cairo some day and meet again at Sujmana. 

Of the hunting itself much could be written. The country wae, on the whole, 
in excellent condition, though a disastrous fire on the first day burnt some of the 
last day’s country. There was a remarkable show of pig, and with a little more 
luck F slipping heate the competition might have been finished by 10-80 on the 
final day. 

There were, perhaps, rather more than the usual accidents to horse and man, 
but only one serious one. Mr. Mackeson unfortunately losing his horse with a 
broken back. Spills were very numerous, one complete heat with umpire taking 
the floor. On another occasion an umpire disturbed a pig in a solitary tuft of 
grasa in the middle of burnt maidan. The pig was very cross and eo frightened 
the umpire’s horse that he bucked him off. 

The Hog-Hunter’s Cup and Pony Hog-Huntere’ Cup were won by Mr. 
Mackeson and Mr. Loweley-Williams, respectively, after capital races. The full 
results are as follows :— 

FIRST ROUND. 


Heat No. 1. 
Mr. L. B. Rice, R.A.—Craig-an-Eran (Spear). 
Mr. L. HK. Sheppard, R.H.A.—Peacock. 
Mr. D. W. Neilson, R.A.—Thulins. 
Umpire :—Captain Scott-Cockburn. 
A slow start on a fair boar. Neilson did most of the work in a jinking hunt, 
Rice eventually spearing. 
Herat No. 2. 
Mr. J. W. McKergow, Royal Scots Greys—The Duke. 
Mr. E. R. Benson, R.A.—Soloman. 
Lt.-Colonel W. P. Paynter, R.H.A.—Rasputin (Spear). 
Umpire :—Captain Catto. 
A fair boar was epeared by Colonel Paynter after going a few yards. 
Herat No. 8. 
Mr. W. B. Renwick.—Simri. 
Mr. A. G. Martyr, Royal Scots Greys.—Moori. 
Captain J. A. Herbert, Royal Horse Guards.—Snapshot (Spear). 
Umpire:—Mr. C. M. Collett. 
No report from umpire. 
Heat No. 4. 


Captain E. J. Bather, R.A.—Ruddy Saint (Spear). 
Mr. C. D. J. Pope, R.A.—Wara. } 

The Earl of Altamont, Royal Scots Greys.—Tucker. 
Umpire :—Colonel Pilcher. 

Bather and Altamont, on alternately. Bather spearea. 


A small pig. a Tee 
t No. 56. 


Mr. L. Gaekwar.—Roma. 

Captain J. G. Selby, R.H.A.—Bailiff (Spear). 
Mr. G. B. Kellie, R. H. A.—Gameboy. 
Umpire :—Colonel Paynter. 


A big boar hunted 400 yarde through thick jhow and over-ridden when break- 
ing cover. Half an hour later a fair boar led his heat over some nasty grips in 
thick grass. All fell, Gaekwar being knocked out. Yet another big fellow gave 
a short hunt before Selby broke his spear in his shoulder. 


Heat No. 6. 


Mr. J. Darling, R.A.—Centurion (Spear). 

Captain W. W. Benyon, 4th Hussars.—Charles. 

Mr. J. 8. Lowsley-Williams, R. H. A.—Magny. 

Umpire :—Mr. McKergow. | 

Slipped on fair sow and lost in thick jhow. Darling a toss. Slipped on 
small pig. Williams and Benyon on in turn. Crossed a email nullah and 
Williams speared as it left water. Darling also speared. Williams seeing no blood 
epeared again without claiming. 

Heat No. 7. 

Major F. M. MacFarlane, R. A.—Lovelace (Spear). 

Mr. J. H, Burder.—Rasper. 

Mr. C. F. J. Price, R. A.—Diana. 

Umpire :—Captain Hugo. 

Lovelace did all the work and got his pig. 


Heat No. 8. 
Mr. Patteson-Knight, Royal Scots Greye.—Golly Eyes. 
Mr. P. Brocklehurst, Royal Scots Greys—Tid’apa. 
Mr. R. J. H. Thomas, R. A.—Kitty (Spear). 
Umpire :—Mr. McKergow. 
Brocklehurst first on in run up and missed. Thomas on and speared. A 

maidan hunt. 
Heat No. 9. 

Mr, C. M. Collett.—Penticon. 
Captain K. G. Catto, 4th Hussars—Jack (Spear). 
Mr. W. A. C. H. Morgan, R. A.—Cormorant. 
Umpire :—Mr. Adye. 
Catto made all the running and speared at his ease. 


} Heat No. 10. 
Captain H. N. Head, 4th Hussare—Placed Joe (Spear). 
Mr. E. C. Ormond—Aaron. | 
Mr. W. D. MeN. Graham, R. A.—Carciveen. 
Umpire :—Captain Scott-Cockburn. 
A good boar broke back over burnt maidan. All on together. 


Head and Ormond later doing most of the work. Ormond speared but dropped 
his spear. Head speared and had his horse badly cut. 


Heat No. 11. 
Mr. E .B. Smith, R. H. A.—Mexico. 


Captain J. M. Hugo, 18th Lancers.—Admiral Blake (Spear). 
Mr. E. F. Mande, R. H. A.—Warrior. 
Umpire :—Captain Benyon. 


No ceport from umpire. 
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Heat No. 12. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. 8. Pilcher, 4-7th Dragoon Guards.—Rob Roy. 

Mr. H. F. Smith Richard (Spear). 

Captain W. H. P. Crowe, R. H. A.—Upat. 

Umpire :—Colonel Paynter. 

MacFarlane umpired at first but had his face injured by his horse’s head. 
Heat let go on 28 inch boar burnt maidan. Pilcher first on and took several 
jinks in this well known manner, just touching once. Smith speared crossing and 
fell. Pilcher speared again but Smith given the spear. 

Hat No. 13. 

Captain G. B. Vaughan-Hughes, R. A.—Mah Jongh (Spear). 

Major E. G. W. W. Harrison, R. A.—Simon. 

Mr. R. J. W. Fiennes, Royal Scots Greys—Priceless. 

Umpire :—Mr. C. M. Collett. 

Slipped a fair sow. Jinking hunt. Vaughan-Hughes and Fiennes close to- 
gether all the time and doing the work. 

Heat No. 14. 

Mr. J. F. B. Gage, 4th Hussars—Frank. 

Mr. W. Halswell, Royal Scots Greys.—Acumen. 

Captain J. Scott-Cockburn, 4th Hussars.—Carclew (Spear). 

Umpire :—Captain Vaughan-Hughes. 

A fair boar broke back. Carclew on first and never left until pig was speared. 

Hzat No. 15. 

Captain C. N. Sawyers, Royal Deccan Horse—Fair Lad. 

Mr. H. R. Mackeson, Royal Scots Greys—Rob Roy (Spear). 

Major H. J. M. Cursetjee, Indian Medical Service—The Nymph. 

Umpire :—Mr. Collett. 

Major Cursetjee’s horse being lame did not start. Slipped on a small boar 
which ran out into the maidan. Mackeson on at once and speared after a fast 


hunt. 
Heat No. 16. 

Mr. J. F. Adye, R. H. A.—Necklace. 

Mr. D. Chaworth-Masters, R. A.—Special Favour. 

Mr. E. P. N. Jones, R. H. A.—Beltane (Spear). 

Umpire :—Captain Catto. 

A large boar went forward and after two jinks Jones got on and speared in a 
tender spot, the result of this being the other two horses were both cut 
before he was killed. 

Hrat No. 17. 

Captain J. H. Wooldridge, 18th R. G. R.—Bud. 

Major F. M. Macfarlane, R. A.—Crepe de Chine (Spear). 

Captain J. A. Herbert, Royal Horse Guards.—Piceadilly. 

Umpire :—Colonel Pilcher. 

A small pig. Macfarlane on first and speared without letting in the others. 

Heat No. 18. 

Captain K. O. Catto, 4th Hussare—Army Order. 

Captain G. B. Vaughan-Hughes, R. A.—Birthday (Spear). 

Mr. W. A. C. H. Morgan—Kitty. 

Umpire :—Captain Scott-Cockburn. 

A emall sow back. Heat started on fair terms Catto and Vaughan-Hughes 
prominent in fast hunt. The young lady squatted and Catto tried a prod on the 
near side. Vaughan-Hughes more euccessful on legitimate flank. 
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Heat No. 19. 

Mr. L. Gaekwar—Zadookadi. 

Captain J. M. Hugo, 13th Lancers.—Solomon. 

Captain J. N. Head, 4th Hussars.—Cis (Spear). 

Umpire :—Major Macfarlane. 

Gaekwar could not start owing to his fall. Heat on line some hours on 
Monday and ‘Tuesday morning. One or two ineffectual runs. Finally on to fine 
boar. Both raced level to a patch of grass. Both got on in turn at several 
jinks. Head speared when pig stopped to charge. 


Heat No. 20. 


Mr. J. W. McKergow, Royal Scots Greys—Ginums. 
Mr. Patteson-Knightt, Royal Scots Greys—Beef Steak. 
Earl of Altamont, Royal Scots Greys —Ploughman (Spear). 
Umpire:—Captain Vaughan-Hughes. 
Smallish sow. A good hunt. All had chances. 

Heat No. 21. 
Mr. J. F. B. Gage, 4th Hussars.—First Chance. 
Mr. C. F. J. Price, R. A.—Sand Grouse (Spear). 
Mr. Burder.—Gay Boy. 
No report from umpire. 

Heat No. 22. 


Mr. A. G. Martyr, Royal Scots Greys —Black Diamond (Spear). 

Mr. H. R. Mackeson, Royal Scots Greys —Dunboyne. 

Mr. J. 8. L. Williams, R.H.A.—Guy. 

Umpire :—Colonel Pilcher. 

Hunted a pig into long grass and lost. Mackeson fell heavily and killed his 
horse. Martyr and Williams hunted another pig and after a long jinking hunt, 
each on in turn, Martyr speared. 


Heat No. 23. 


Captain J. Scott-Cockburn, 4th Hussars —Rushlight (Spear). 

Mr. R. T. W. Fiennes, Royal Scots Greys —Yette. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Paynter, R. H. A.—Kismet. 

Umpire:—Captain Vaughan-Hughes. 

Lost 8 small sow. Slipped on another one and in a fast hunt Scott-Cockburn 
speared but failed to show blood. Got on again and speared heavily showing fat 
all over his epear;-an appeal to the Committee by umpire confirmed 
presence of blood. : 


Heat No. 24. 
Mr. D. W. Neilson, R. A.—Jakko. 
Captain W. W. Benyon, 4th Hussars—Rastrus. 
Mr. W. Halswell, Royal Scots Greys —Bhopal (Spear). 
Umpire :—Captain Vaughan-Hughes. 
Slipped on a very small pig. All had chances. 
Heat No. 25. 
Mr. J. F. Adye, R. H. A.—Sally. 
Mr. D. Chaworth-Masters, R. A.—Teddy (Spear). 
Captain J. G. Selby, R.H.A.—Bay Leaf. 
Umpire:—Captain Vaughan-Hughes. | 
Slipped on a good boar twice but lost. Selby fell. Slipped on a fair sow 
and lost. Slipped on a small sow and Musters left his spear in the pig. 


| Hear No. 26. 
Colonel Pilcher, 4-7th Dragoon Guards.—Rufus. 
Mr. C. M. Collett.—Polly-Peachum. 
Mr. P. Brocklehurst, Royal Scots Greys.—Calvert (Spear). 
Umpire :—Mr. Adye. 
Brocklehurst had a prod and did not claim. Pilcher speared, Brocklehurst. 
not having again assaulted the pig, found he could show blood. 


Heat No. 27. 
Mr. W. D. MeN. Graham, R. A —Castor Oil. 
Mr. E. R. Benson, R. A —Lucas. 
Mr. W. B. Renwick—Pretty Jane (Spear). 


Umpire:—Mr. McKergow. 
Graham fell soon after being slipped. Renwick did most of the hunting. 


SECOND ROUND. 


Heat No. 1. 


Captain Scott-Cockburn, 4th Hussars —Carclew (Spear). 

Mr. Darling, R. A.—Centurion. 

Captain Catto, 4th Hussars.—Jack. 

Umpire :—Lt.- Col. A. 8. Pilcher. 

After one fruitless hunt, a very fine hunt in thick cover. Jack and Carclew 
together neck and neck the whole time. Nothing in it between them. A 
very pretty hunt to watch. 


Heat No. 2. 

Captain J. M. Hugo, 18th Lancers.—Admiral Blake. 

Captain J. A. Herbert, Royal Horse Guards.—Snapshot (Spear). 

Mr. E. P. N. Jones, R. H. A.—Beltane. 

Umpires :—Captains Catto and Selby. 

Heat on line a long time second day but failed to run off. 8rd day slipped 
by Catto on to sow. Ran into a bourh ganga into which Jones fell. Jones and 
Catto spent a pleasant morning wading in Sujmala Jhil into which Jones’ horse 
ran and got bogged. Heat slipped by Selby on to a boar ina sounder. A 
very good hunt and both speared almost together. | 


Herat No. 38. 
Mr. R. J. H. Thomas, R. A.—Kitty. 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. P. Paynter, R. H. A.—Rasputin (Spear). 
Major F. N. Macfarlane, R. A.—Lovelace. 
Umpire :—Mr. Collett. 
A very small sow in open. Thomas and Paynter speared together. In run 
Thomas’s saddle came round and Paynter speared a fine angry hog. 


Heat No. 4. 
Mr. H. R. Mackeson, Royal Scots Grey.—Rob Roy. 
Mr. H. F. Smith.—Richard. 
Captain F. G. Belby, R. A.—Bailiff (Spear). 
Umpire :—Captain Catto. 
A small boar broke back over light country, in which he jinked each member 
in turn. A short hunt. 
Heat No. 5. 
Mr. L. B. Rice, R.A.—Craig-an-Eran. 
Captain E. J. Bather, R.A.—Ruddy Saint. 


Captain G. B. Vaughan-Hughes, R. A.—Mah Jongh (Spear). 

Umpire :—Colone} Pilcher. | 

On way to lunch a really good boar was seen going over burnt maidan. A 
longish run up in which Bather got these first. The first jink let in Mah Jongh 
who was shortly charged. Rice fell in heat and again over pig when finishing it 


off. 
Heat No. 6. 


Captain H. N. Head, 4th Hussars.—Placid Joe. 
Mr. A. G. Martyr, Royal Scots Greye—Black Diamond. 
Mr. P. Brocklehurst, Royal Scots Greys.—Calvert (Spear). 
Umpire :—Mr. McKergow. 
Head’s horse cut and did not start. A small pig in burnt maidan. Both 
had chances. 
Heat No. 7. 


Captain H. N. Head, 4th Hussars.—Cis (Spear). 

Captain G. B. Vaughan-Hughes, R. A.—Birthday. 

Mr. Renwick.—Pretty Jane. 

Umpires :—Major Macfarlane and Colonel Paynter. 

On second day slipped on a minute pig and Head and Renwick fell in thick 
‘“‘tooth brush’’ grass. Birthday badly stubbed and scratched on third day. A 
smallish sow was lost before heat was decided. 


Heat No. 8. 


Mr. D. Chaworth-Masters, R. A.—Teddy. 

Captain J. Scott-Cockburn, 4th Hussars.—Rushlight (Spear). 

Earl of Altamont, Royal Scots Greys—Ploughman. 

Umpires :—Colonel Paynter and Major Macfarlane. 

On second day ran a pig towards jhil. Whole heat and umpire (Colonel 
Paynter) fell. Third day pig over maidan to light grass. Altamont led but 
Scott-Cockburn got in and after all had had a try speared. 

Heat No. 9. 

Mr. W. Halswell, Royal Scots Greys—Bhopal. 

Major F. M. Macfarlane, R. A.—Crepe de Chine. 

Mr. C. Price, R. A.—Sand Grouse (Spear). 

Umpire.—Mr. McKergow. 


Slipped after a long gallop up. Pig ran to the edge of a Nullah and Price 
getting on speared without letting the others in. 


SEMI-FINALS. 


Hzat No. 1. 
Captain Scott-Cockburn, 4th Hussars—Carclew (Spear). 
Captain J. Selby, R. A.—Bailiff. 
Captain J. A. Herbert, Royal Horse Guards.—Snapshot. 
Umpire :— 
A fast run on a 28 inch boar. Herbert and Selby on, but Scott-Cockburn on 
at first jink and stayed there. 


Heat No. 2. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Paynter, R.H.A.—Rasputin (Spear). 
Captain H. N. Head, 4th Hussars—Cis. 
Mr. P. Brocklehurst, Royal Scots Greys—Calvert. 
Umpire :— 


A fine boar. Head on first but Paynter got in and speared, 
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Heat No. 8. 


Captain Scott-Cockburn, 4th Hussars.—Rushlight. 

Captain Vaughan-Hughes, R. A.—Mah Jongh. 

Mr. Price, R.A.—Sandgrouse (Spear). 

Umpire :—Major Macfarlane. 

Slipped on a very email sow. Lost for a moment in long grass, but picked 
up by Vaughan-Hughes. Ran across, maidan to nala with deep water, whole 
heat on his tail. Pig swam across, Scott Cockburn swimming after it, but failed 
to catch up Price and Vaughan-Hughes going round waited for Scott Cockburn 
and got away again. Scott Cockburn fell and pig went round and round in light 
grass like a hare. Pig re-swam nala. Price got round. Vaughan-Hughes fell in 
deep hole. Price waited but then got on and speared. A very long and gruelling 
hunt. 


FINAL. 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. P. Paynter, R.H.A.—Rasputin. 


Mr. C. F. Price, R. A.—Sand Grouse. 

Captain Scott Cockburn, 4th Hussars.—Carclew (Spear). 

Umpire :—Captain Hugo. 

On line from 11 a.m. to 5-80 p.m. Eventually 28 inch boar was found. 
Scott Cockburn’s pig all through. Paynter speared immediately after. 


The Muttra Cup, 1927. 


The Muttra Cup meeting which concluded on the 80th March has again 
froved a great success. Twelve teams originally entered, but unfortunately the 
Jhansi Tent Club team had to scratch at the last moment and the following 
eleven teams actually started: 

4th Hussars A team.—Captain Scott Cockburn, Catto and Nugent Head. 

4th Hussars B team.—Captain Benyon and Messrs. Gage and St. Aubyn. 

Royal Scots Greys A team.—Captain McKergow and Messrs. Mackeson and 


Brocklehurst. 
Royal Scots Greys B team.—Earl of Altamont and Messrs. Martyr and 


Patteson-Knight. 

Royal Artillery Training Centre.—Captain Selby and Messrs. Adye and 
Chaworth-Musters. 

Muttra Tent Club.—Major Macfarlane and Mesers. Parr and Price. 

Calcutta Tent Club.—Captain Hugo and Messrs. Renwick and Burder. 

Saugor Tent Club.—Captain Baldwin and Messrs. Bland and Akroyd-Hunt. 

28th Field Brigade R.A.—Messrs. Benson, Graham and Thomas. 

Agra Tent Club.—Captain Waller and Messrs. Hall and Garnons-Williams. 

The Sheep.—Captain Richards and Messrs. Ross and Wooldridge. 

The number of starters was considerably greater than in previous meetings, 
but fortunately the show of pig was good and the bulk of the country hunted in 
good condition with the result that it was possible to give all teams 3 runs in the 
first round, whiie no less than 4 teams had 8 runs before a decision was finally 
reached. 

Not only was the show of pig good, but in most cases the heats were slipped 
on good rideable boar. Only two boar of under 27 inches were killed, while 27 
good pig of over 27 inches were accounted for, ten being for over 30 inches. The 
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biggest boar of the meeting fell to the Sheep in their second run and measured 32} 
inches. Four sows in all were killed, of which three were despatched by the 
Saugor Tent Club. Either they or their umpires showed an unfortunate par- 
tiality for lady killing. To sum up, 58 heats were slipped during the meeting 
and killed on 33 occasions. 
. THE CAMP. 


Last year’s camp in the baghs below Brindaban wae not available this 
year owing to the local mela, and camp was pitched in a new locality at 
Dangauli Bagh. This turned out a good and very central site, and apart from 
the accommodation for horses being rather cramped it would be difficult to 
improve On. 

The officials of the meeting, which was as usual run by the Muttra Tent 
Club, were as follows :— 

Committee.—Mr. W. Dible, I.C.8., President; Captains Scott-Cockburn 
and Hugo and Mr. C. H. Parr; Major Macfarlane and Mr. C. F. J. Price, joint 
hon. secretaries. 

Referee.—Lieutenant-Colonel E. V. Sarson. 

Camp Commandant.—Captain H. McA. Richards. 

The following were in charge of the different baghs: 

Klephant Bagh.—Mr. J. F. Adye. 

Horse Bagh.—Mr. R. B. Rice. 

Ladies Bagh.—Captain J. G. Selby. 

Messrs. Rice and Gee got through a tremendous amount of work on the 
line in collecting heats and umpires, and the latter, who was in charge of the 
messing arrangements, put up a most excellent show. 

The thanks of every one at the meeting are due to the owners of of elephants 
who 80 sportingly lent their animals for the hunting. Special thanks are due 
to the Nawab of Rampur, who sent no less than six. There was a great show 
of tuskers in the line, but fortunately all were on their best behaviour this 


year, Everycne wus glad to see Kunwars Mehtab and Girwan Singh from 
Jagashpur and Chandwara in camp. 


First Day’s Hunting. 

On the first day the line started at the southern end of the Bijoli beat 
and beat up stream with its left on the river ag far as Khera where tiffin was 
taken on the river bank. After tiffin the thorn jungle on the high ground south 
of KKhera wus first beaten, after which the line beat straight across to where 
it had started from in the morning finishing by a short beat through grass and 
porcupine grass to the north. Hunting conditions varied considerably and 
though some teams caught their pig on fairly open maidan in the centre of the 
beat, this was generally due to good initial hunting. Some of the newcomers 
to the country formed more or less unprintable opinions of Muttra porcupine 
grass. Kveryone was sorry to see the 4th Hussars A team, who were hot 
favourites, lose their first pig in none too easy country owing to a combination 
of misunderstandings. The Saugor Tent Club put up about the best show of 
the day in hunting a pig forward before lunch into the Khera thorn jungle and 
successfully dis!odging him from it, after which they took him across a big nala 
and right through the line of elephants and coolies, eventually killing him in 
thick porcupine. The Scots Greys A team, too, had a great hunt through 
difficult country and took their pig for over two miles, hunting him well before 
finally losing him in unrideable jhao. 

At the end of the first day the Calcutta Tent Club, the Muttra Tent Club, 
the Royal Artillery Traming Centre and The Sheep had each killed two pig 
in two runs. The other teams had all killed one pig, except the 28th Field 
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Brigade R.A., who had the bad luck to kill none though one of their pig was 
heavily speared several times before escaping from them. The Saugor Tent 
Club also killed two pig but had three runs, while Agra and the Greys A team 
had also had three runs in getting their one pig each. 


The Second Day. 


On the second day the line started close to Jehangirpur and beat through 
some thickish cover in the centre of the Jehangirpur jungle towards Sakraya. 
Two heats were got off in this beat and the line then crossed and beat round the 
Sakraya bend with its right on the river, with several forward heats, until the 
north end of the bend was reached when the line was reformed and beat back 
through the centre of the jungle to Sakraya. A great deal of the cover on the 
river bank was very thick, and although there were many pig about it was 
difficult to make tnem break, and those that did break were difficult fo slip 
heats on to in the mass of thick porcupine grass in the inside of the bend. 
With the exception of two hunts over more or less open country soon after the 
beat started, the hunting was distinctly difficult. 

Tiffin was taken on the terrace of the Raja of Mursan’s house at Sakraya 
and the accumulated thirst of all concerned fdr once very nearly upset the 
Admiral’s usually accurate estimate of liquid fuel. Everyone enjoyed the lunch 
site and envied the Raja Saheb his possession of what must almost be the finest 
view in the world for all good hog-hunters. 

At tiffin the situation was as follows. All teams had had three runs except 
the unfortunate Sheep and Muttra Tent Club who had been on the line for 5 
hours without getting off. Of those who had had three runs the Agra Tent 
Club, the 4th Hussars B team, and the Scots Greys A team had only k‘lled one 
pig each, while the 28th Bde. had, as already stated, killed none, and all four 
teams were eliminated. Two teams had had 4 runs and it was decided to carry 
on in the afternoon until the remaining teams had had 4 runs, too. 

The line crossed to the Jehangirpur jungle again after tiffin and beat down- 
stream with its right on the river. There was a good show of pig from a narrow 
thick piece of cover at the commencement of the beat, which was materially 
increased by 8 fire which was probably maliciously started but ended in con- 
siderably helping the beat. It was very difficult to get heats on the line fast 
enough and several good boar escaped unhunted. The outstanding heats were 
soon got away, and it was decided to knock off for the day. 

At the end of the day the following teams who had only killed 2 pig in 
their four rune were also eliminated :—The Sheep and the 4th Hussars A team. 
Both were unlucky. The Sheep lost their boar after spearing him heavily and 
practically knocking him out, while the 4th Hussars hunted their boar into 
some thick jhao already tenanted by some other pig and he sneaked away un- 
seen by any but the umpire. 

The score card then read as follows:—Calcutta Tent Club and Muttra Tent 
Club, four kills in four runs; Saugor Tent Club, Royal Artillery Training 
Centre and Scots Greys B team, three kills in four runs. 


The Last Day. 

On the last day it was decided to give each of the above teams another two 
runs and the line started where it had left off on the second day after a pre- 
liminary honk through the cover in the centre of the jungle. All five heats 
were on the line and were soon away. All killed except the Muttra Tent Club, 
who pressed a big boar too hard just after he broke cover and he broke back 


and was let. . a 
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The remaining portion of the Jehangirpur beat had been burnt and was too 
easy hunting so a move was made to the Panigaon country and the line beat 
straight down the river with its right on the river again. The invaluable Loki 
produced a wonderful show of pig and four heats were soon away. Saugor lost 
end were eliminated while Muttra Tent Club and the Royal Artillery Trainin 
Centre killed. Calcutta, who only required to kill their pig to win the cup, ha 
very hard luck. It is doubtful if any team ever got so near winning without 
bringing it off. They hunted a pig into the thorn jungle where Renwick picked 
him up well and speared heavily and held him. Hugo dismounted to finish him 
off, but the pig shipped off Renwick’s spear and Hugo lost his horse, while 
Burder had been emulating Absalom and the dooker made his escape. 


The Scots Greys B were sent forward and soon got away too and killed after a 


really good hunt, in which, unfortunately, Head, who was umpiring, took a very 
heavy tose which knocked him out for a time. 


Final Hunts. 


Four teams had now killed 5 pig in 6 runs and @ move was made to tiffin in 
the south corner of Rajpur Baghs. After tiffin the line crossed the river again 
and beat back through the Panigaon river strip with its left on the river. The 
coolies were very slow in completing a preliminary beat and the Royal Artillery 
Training Centre were slipped on their way up to the line in a difficult situation. 
They very nearly caught their pig before he made his point in unrideable grass 
and speared him once heavily, but he got away. 


The remaining three heats were sent forward tand got away very soon after- 
wards. Muttra again pressed a ‘‘baitoing’’ pig too hard and he broke back and 


was lost. The Greys B team and Calcutta hunted their pig forward but lost 
them in the next piece of thick cover upstream. 


All four heats, hav'ng lost their pig, they again went forward and again got 
away fairly soon. The Greys B, who had been riding the same three horses all 
day owing to casualties, found a smallish pig too fast for their tired mounts and 
lost him. Calcutta were slipped fairly close to the thorn jungle and Renwick took 
a toss early in the hunt and the boar got away. The Royal Artillery Training 
Centre hunted a big boar well in good hunting grass and forced him into the open 
between the cover and the thorn jungle and duly killed him. Muttra hunted a 
emall boar well through thick cover and after a long jinking hunt in the open 
killed him within a yard or two of his point in unrideable grass. 


The Muttra Tent Club and Royal Artillery Training Centre, therefore, tied 


with 6 kills in eight runs each, with Calcutta Tent Club and the Greys B team 
next with 5 kills in 8 runs. 


By the time Calcutta returned from their last hunt and it was known that 
the two Muttra teams were the only two who had killed 6 pig, it was well past 
6 o’clock and the two local teams decided to rest on their laurels and call it a tie. 


PRESENTATION OF Coup. 


The Cup was given away in the evening after dinner by Captain Scott 
Cockburn to Lobb Parr who received it as the oldest member of the Muttra Tent 
Club hunting in the two winning teams. Both made characteristically excellent 
speeches. Two senior members of the Hathi Bagh came down and had their 
healths drunk and Chamru, that prince of shikaris, came in for a great reception. 
A very weary party eventually tumbled into bed after innumerable toasts and 
plenty of comparatively derogatory vocal effects, 


THE WINNING TEAMS. 
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CASUALTIES. 


Fortunately casualties to riders were confined to Head’s heavy fall, but horse 
casualties were unhappily fairly numerous. Several pig cuts, many cases of stub- 
bing and one bad case of spearing made up a long list of grief. Captain Gillmor 
was, however, always on the spot and indefatigable in dealing with every case 
and the very sincere thanks of all are due to him. 


Everyone was delighted to see the Calcutta team at Muttra. They came a 
very long way, hunted extremely well, used their overhand spears with telling 
effect on several occasions, and everyone would have been glad to see them take 
the Cup with them. The one regret of the meeting was the early disappearance 
of the 4th Hussars A team. It is, of course, an excellent thing for the Cup to 
change hands occasionally, but everyone would have liked to have seen more of 
them in action. Their hunting is an object lesson for all and more particularly 
for one or two of the young entry teams who came down this year. 


It is a strange fact that no local teams has ever won the Muttra Cup before 


and doubly strange that the first time this has occurred both local teams should 
share the honours. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES. 


One of the outstanding features of the meeting was the really splendid show 
of big boar and the excellent condition of the country, for which all credit is due 
to the staff of the Muttra Tent Club and the loyal help they received from so 
many local officials and gentlemen. It will have to be remembered, however, in 
future years that this meeting more or less conclusively proved that twelve teams 
is the absolute maximum which can be dealt with in even a good year. 


“ Getting Angry.” 
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The Gujerat Meeting, 1927. 


CoMPETITIONS FOR THE GUJERAT AND SALMON CUPS. 


The Gujerat Meeting has been sadly neglected since the War, though it is 
to be hoped that in future years it will be better patronised. Since so many 
pigstickers have only a vague knowledge of this event perhaps a few details 
will not be out of place. 

In days gone by the Ahmedabad Tent Club was a very thriving concern, 
besides being one of the oldest in India. The members at one time or another 
raised a considerable sum of money, thanks to the generosity of local magnates. 
This sum was added to from time to time and, from the interest of this fund, 
the annual trophies were purchased. The Gujerat Challenge Cup is a handsome 
gold cup presented by the late Sir Pratap Singh while the annual one is enormous 
and would be sufficient even to raise enough nautical enthusiasm to sail the 
Shamrock to America. The Salmon Cup competition is similar but limited 
to ponies 14-8 and under, and for this the annual trophy is a large and very 
life-like silver boar, complete in every detail. But alas, Ahmedabad has 
become famous for a somewhat milder creature than the boar and the Tent 
Club has ceased to exist. The fund however remains and the meeting is held 
whenever possible, organised by enthusiasts from Bombay. 


Last year they were fortunate in having a revenue officer in Karagoda, 
at the end of the Runn of Cutch, who was very keen and who knew where to 
find pig. But this year he has gone and his successor does not hunt. Never- 
theless he did all that he could to help and had men out a fortnight before the 
meeting, looking for pig. 

The method adopted in this country is for trackers to go out before dawn to 
where, by previous reconnaissance, they are likely to find pig. Then they follow 
them and mark where they lie up by climbing a tree and waving a red flag. 
The head shikari goes round later, collects all this information and goes to meet, 
the Field Master who, with the rest of the competitors, has motored out in 
cars kindly lent by local chiefs. Though a few good boar were killed, the 
supply of pig on the whole was very poor this year, and it was only by riding very 
small pig and of either sex that the heats could be run off. This could not have 
been foreseen, with no one living on the spot, but next year the meeting is to be 
held in a locality which is known to be well stocked, if a little more difficult of 
access. 

There were nineteen entries for the Gujerat and thirteen for the Salmoa 
Cup, all of which were local with the exception of three in each from the 4th 
Hussars. The former was eventually won by Captain Catto on “‘Jack;’’ Scott 
Cockburn on ‘‘Carclew’’ was knocked out by Ganpati Singh on a very fast Eng- 
lish horse which he is entering for the Kadir next year. Thev were slipped on a 
very small sow which ran almost straight across a cotton field and was epeared 
before she reached the end of it. Kirke-Smith, the Field Master, reached the 
final on a smart little horse and had a chance the like of which he may never 
get again! He was on the pig when it squatted right in front of him in the 
middle of a cotton field but his spear went clean over the pig’s back; then Catto 
got on again and speared at once. 

The final of the Salmon Cup had to be postponed till next year. A large 
sounder was put up and the heat, consisting of Catto and Ravuba, last year’s 
winner of the Gujerat Cup, was slipped on a boar but he took a difficult line and 
continually got mixed up with his brethren. They hunted various pig for a while 
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down a wide strip of nullah country but the umpire and Ravuba got hopelessly 
bogged in a morass of black mud and, though he chased ‘‘a pig’’ for about three 
miles, Catto eventually lost without getting a spear. 

The country on the whole was very easy, being mostly cotton fields, and it 
was disappointing not to meet any of the famous cactus hedges. But next year, 
besides being plenty of pig, there will be plenty of Jumping so that a really 
successful and sporting meeting is assured. This, coupled with the attraction of 
the enormous trophies, should bring down several more entries from up country. 

The following were the officials :— 

Field Master:—G. D. Moore. 

I/c. Shikar:—A. Kirke-Smith. 

Captain de Wilton. 

Umpires :— 
Captain J. Scott Cockburn, M.C. 
Captain K. J. Catto, M.C. 
Captain H. Nugent Head, M. C. 
A. Kirke-Smith. 
Captain McBarnet. 
Thakore Sahib of Katosan. 
Kunwar Ganpati Singh. 

First Day, Fripay, 15TH APRIL. 

Pig were scarce and small and it was only possible to run off four heats in 
the Gujerat Cup—no heats in the Salmon Cup were run off. The meet was held 
at Achyana in Bajana territory. The day was fairly cool but a strong breeze 
blew which probably tended to keep the pig on the move. 

lst Heat:—Captain K. J. Catto, Captain H. N. Head, K. 8. Vakat Singh. 
Umpire—Mr. A Kirke-Smith. The heat was slipped onto a fair sized boar and, 
after a short fast run in which at one time Vakat Singh led, Catto speared. 


2nd Heat :—Captain J. Scott Cockburn, Mr. L. C. Herne, Kunwar Ganpati 
Singh. Umpire—Captain A. A. E. McBarnet. A short fast run in which 
Ganpati Singh] led the whole way and speared. 

8rd Heat:—Captain deWilton, 2nd Lieut. Qadar Main, D. N. Strathie. 
Umpire—Thakore Sahib of Katosan. Another short run in which Strathie and 
Qadar Mian each had a chance but missed and de Wilton speared. 

4th Heat:—Lieut. Raubha, Mr. G. D. Moore, Mr. Thornley. Umpire— 
Captain. H. N. Head. This was a long hunt down a nullah—Ravuba was first, 
on and, doing all the running, speared. 

SeconpD Day, Saturpay, 16TH APRIL. 

Khabar at the beginning was scanty but it eventually turned out a much 
better day than the previous one, several good sized boar being found. The 
meet was held at Kacholia in Bajana State and the hunting was all in ‘‘Bir’’ 
country. The two remaining heats of the Gujerat Cup and three heats of the 
Salmon Cup were run off. 

5th Heat:—A. Kirke Smith, Captain A. A. EK. McBarnet, Captain E. 
Woodhouse, K. Shri Narsinjhi. Umpire—Captain K. J. Catto. 


A fast heat after a good boar over cotton. Narsinjhi got on but the pig 
jinked to McBarnet who only touched; Narsinjhi again on but Kirke-Smith came 
up and speared. 

6th Heat:—Colonel H. V. V. Kirke, H. D. Niven, Lieut. Ata Ullah 
Khan. Umpire—Captain de Wilton. The heat were lucky to find a sounder on 
the move and had a good long hunt. Colonel Kyrke was first on but came to 
grief in a nullah which also took Niven. Ata Ullah Khan went on alone until 
Niven came up, but eventually Ata Ullah Khan speared. 
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Salmon Cup. 


1st Heat:—Thakore Sahib of Katosan, Kumar Ganpati Singh and Lieut. 
Ata Ullah Khan. Umpire--Captain A. A. McBarnet. A good long run in 
‘Bir’ in which all the running was made by Ganpati Singh who speared. 

2nd Heat :—Captain K. J. Catto, Captain E. Woodhouse and L. C. Herne. 
Umpire—Captain H. N. Head. The heat was put on to a good boar that was 
found breaking back to the left. Catto wae firet on and, after a good fast run, 
epeared but, unfortunately, as he speared, crashed rather badly. 

8rd Heat:—Col. Kyrke, F. B. Thornley and Captain J. Scott Cockburn. 
Umpire—Captain de Wilton. A good jinking sow; Kyrke on first and had two 
attempts but each time the pig made use of the bushes. Kyrke and Thornley 
then lost but Scott Cockburn coming up found her in a bush and speared. 


Tamp Day, Sunpay, 17TH APRIL. 


The meet this day was at Goria in Parti State and it seemed as if pig would 
be plentiful as two heats were got off very quickly; then, unfortunately, news 
completely petered out and no amount of hunting would produce the necessary 
article. It was a fairly cool day and no one was much the worse of their tosses 
of yesterday. The last heat of the first round and one semi-final heat of the 
Salmon Cup were run off. 

4th Heat :—Captain H. N. Head, A. Kirke-Smith, Lieut. Ravuba and 2nd- 
Lieut. Qadar Mian. Umpire—Captain J. Scott Cockburn. The heat were very 
quickly off and after a very short dead straight run after a small sow Ravuba 
speared. 

: First Semi-Final Heat:—Captain K. J. Catto and Kumar Ganpati Singh. 
Umpire—Captain de Wilton. This was a regular race at the beginning; Catto 
having the advantage but, on his getting on terms, the pig jinked letting on 
Ganpati Singh who missed twice. Catto then got a lucky jink and speared. 

Fourta Day, Monpay, 18TH APRIL. 

This was the last day of the Meeting and five heats were due to be run off, 
viz., the semi-finals and finale of the Gujerat Cup and one semi-final and the 
final of the Salmon Cup. The meet was at Naurangpur in Patri territory; the 
day started off with 4 bad outlook as no pig could be found and ended in mixed 
pleasure. Captain Catto won the Gujerat Cup on ‘‘Jack’’ and was also in the 
tinal of the Salmon Cup with Lieut. Ravuba, which was unfortunately left 
drawn. 

First Semi-Final Gujerat Cup :——Captain Catto, Captain de Witon and Lieut. 
Ata Ullah Khan. Umpire—Captain Head. During a halt, after a long search, 
a sounder was luckily seen on the move which took us by surprise and necessitat- 
ed a long run before the heat could be slipped. Catto got on first and, taking 
one or two jinks, speared. 

Second Semi-Final Gujerat Cup:—A. Kirke-Smith, Lieut. Ravuba and 
Kumar Ganpati Singh. Umpire—Captain J. Scott Cockburn. The heat were 
slipped after one of the same sounder as the other semi-final heat. Ganpati 
Singh got on first but was soon hors de combat with a broken curb chain. Ravu- 
ba then hunted him but missed his jink into bushes and Kirke-Smith, coming 
up, speared. 

‘ Final Gujerat Cup :—Captain K. J. Catto and A. Kirke-Smith. Umpire— 
Captain H. Nugent Head. This hunt was a good end up to the preliminary onee 
for it was anybody’s pig for some time. After being slipped they raced together 
but the pig jinking right handed, Catto got on and was led through trees and 
bushes till shaken off. Kirke-Smith now came on and had a shot as the pig 
squatted. Catto got on again and, bringing him through the bushes, speared. 
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Second Semt{-Final, Salmon Cup:—Lieut. Ravuba and Captain J. Scott 
Cockburn. Umpire—Ganpati Singh. A fairly long run after a boar that took 
advantage of every bit of cover—Ravuba got on first but the pig jinked into a 
long shallow cutting; getting on to him again in this, Ravuba speared. 

Final of the Salmon Cup:—Captain K. J. Catto and Lieut. Ravuba. Umpire 
—Captain J. Scott Cockburn. This was easily the longest and most difficult run 
of the meeting and must have been a point of 34 to 4 miles. It was late in the 
afternoon when the heat were sent away after a strong boar which took them 
through bushes, bogs and nullahs; Ravuba and the Umpire were badly bogged 
while Catto went on for some way further until he too lost. It was now too 
late in the day to find another pig so the heat was taken off the line in the hope 
of finding again in the morning. 

FirtH Day, Tuespay, 19TH APRIL. 

Efforts were made to find a pig round Kharaghoda, whither all the horees 
had returned, but none could be found. Eventually this final heat had to be 
left drawn. If both competitors are at the Meeting next year it will be run off 
as the first heat; otherwise both names will be inscribed on the trophy. , 


The Sacredness of the Sow. 
(By A. P. Couzerr, I.C.8.) 


(By permission from ‘“‘The Times of India,’’ 4th September, 1923.) 


At a time when the malign forces of the monsoon have put a stop to regular 
hog-hunting, it may help some of your readers to pass a portion of the time until 
the opening of the next season to consider a point of historical interest in the 
development of the Sport on an organised basis. The subject to be touched on 
is the Sacredness of the Sow. 

It is a universal rule among the Tent Clubs of Northern India, and presum- 
ably of those other parts too, that the slayer of a sow shall be fined. In- 
dividuals, even where there is no Tent Club, observe this prohibition for the 
sake of their own hunting prospects. True, on some special occasions, sows 
have been killed intentionally in modern times; at Muttra (in 1912 was it not?) 
after a phenomenally good season of over four hundred boar, the Royals*, in 
response to the official allegation that there was still too big a head of pig in their 
coverts, voluntarily sacrificed some forty-five matrons; and most Clubs have 
had examples of the unpenalised slaughter of the alleged ‘‘barren sow.’’ But 
this was not always so. 

Certainly in the Deccan and Cutch (if the Oriental Sporting Magazine is to 
be believed) sows—aye and pitiable squeakers—were demolished with an im- 
partiality that brings tears to modern eyes. 

For instance, in a meet lasting from March 5th to 31st in 1832, and deemed 
highly successful, the gentlemen of the ‘‘Nuggur Hunt’’ claimed one hundred 
and ten hog as their bag. Analysis reveals that of these no less than thirty- 
five were ‘‘fine sows,’’ at least thirty-eight squeakers (probably more, as when 
a sounder of twenty is exterminated the majority are likely to be well under 


* Norg:—The Royals killed four hundred boar at Muttra in the season of 1911 but were 
relieved by the Inniskillings in 1912. In J914, thirty-four sows were killed in answer to 
& petition by the local Zemindars but it was also customary for several scasons at Muttra 
just before the War to kill a limited number of sows.— Ep. 
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size), while of the boar only eleven are so described as to make one certain that 
they were absolutely warrantable. 

It has to be remembered of course that, in the Southern Clubs at least, 
enormous importance was attached to first spear: indeed an uncontested run 
brought no kudos to the spear who got his pig singlehanded. The reason 
presumably was that the country though rough and undeniably bad going for the 
horses, was, contrasted with say the Meerut, Muttra or Delhi countries, com- 
paratively open and provided less opportunity for that part of hunting which may 
almost be called hound-work; and so when there was comparatively little 
difficulty in keeping the pig in view, naturally interest transferred itself to rid- 
ing ahead of your neighbour. That being the case, it is comprehensible that 
anything which provided the necessary object for the desired rivalry should be 
welcomed irrespective of sex or size. Of course, lke anyone else, they were 
filled with admiration by the sight of a whacking great boar, but warrantability 
was not regarded as essential. 

But this state of things could not go on, if pigsticking was to survive. Al. 
ready the scarcity of hog was becoming noticeable. The August number of the 
Oriental Sporting Magazine for 1832 contains a letter from a correspondent, 
‘*K. K. K.’’ on the subject, in which he says ‘‘the only way of perpetuating the 
sport would be, as in pheasant preserves in England they spare the hen birds, so 
in this country it should be a general rule not to kill the sows.”’ 

‘“K. K. K.’’ adds rather pleasantly: ‘‘But I fear this would be impractic- 
able, for the excitement is so great that at the first sight of a pig the preservation 
rule would be sent to the devil.’’ 

Even after years of the rule these sad lapses do occur. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether this is the first time that the suggestion was made, when 
the Southern Clubs introduced the sex-bar, when it became general, and whether 
Bengal, Bihar and the up-country hunters were beforehand in observing this 
salutary restriction. 

The suggestion has been made regarding antelope that the continuous 
slaughter of the finest and selected males, combined with the excessive allot- 
ment of mates to the survivors through the preservation of the females, has re- 
sulted in the physical deterioration of the herd; but the writer has never heard 
this theory propounded sas ‘holding good of pig and expects that most pigstickers 
will concur in upholding the sacred character of the sow. 
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Views of a Veteran. 
(By Gen. Sir Byran Manon.) 


I am a believer in the short overhand spear; it is much more convenient in 
riding through trees and thick cover and is much less dangerous to your com- 
panions, both man and horse. In riding an awkward horse you can use both 
hands much easier and with more safety than with the long spear; it is also a 
much more deadly weapon in the hands of a workman and I always preferred it 
even in competitions (the ‘‘Cups’’). But for the man who is not an expert in 
its use, the long spear is better as a means of defending the horse. Though a 
novice would probably gain more first spears with the long spear, he would not 
do it so quickly or in so workmanlike a manner as an expert with the short spear. 
The best heads for the short spear were, in my day, the bay leaf made in India at 
Aurungabad, while for the long spear, Wilkinson’s bayonet heads. 


Horses cannot be too well schooled for pigsticking, and require any amount 
of riding school; it makes them well balanced and use their shoulders. I found 
that tbe majority of horses, whether from bravery or stupidity, will face a bour, 
this especially applies to English and Australian horses; ] have come across many 
more Arabs and C.Bs. who funk. 

The best man to pig I ever came across was Nehal Singh, Maharajah of 
Dholpore (1888 and that period), though I believe there have been many succes- 
sors to the title since. He was a magnificent horseman, and could use his spear, 
both kinds, better than any man I have ever seen; I have frequently seen him 
kill a pig instantaneously with one thrust. He was also the keenest and best 
sportsman in every sense of the word I have ever come across pigsticking. When 
I knew him first he rode nothing but the most superb arab horses; later on he 
took to walers as he found that even his, the very highest class arabs, could not 
live with even moderate walers in a rough country. 

The only experience I have had of pigsticking outside India was an occasional 
ride after wart-hog in the forests of the Soudan. I did not find it good sport but 
I was badly equipped both as regards horses and weapons; with proper equip- 
ment, however, and a couple of companions, it might easily become sport. I 
did not find that the wart-hog went to ground although I believe he sometimes 
does; but according to my experience it is unusual. 

Umpires should always be well mounted, so as to be able to keep the hunted 
pig as well as the competitors in view. As soon as the pig is lost to the view of 
all the competitors he ought at once to stop the heat, whether he still sees the 
pig or not; then start them afresh. His decision should always be absolutely 
final, with no appeal to anyone or any committee. I have known two cases, one 
in the Kadir and one in the Muttra Cup, where the umpire’s decision was upset 
by a committee who saw nothing. The first case was in the final of the Kadir. 
The pig was in front of the two leading men who were riding abreast. He jinked 
to the left and the left hand man speared, but as the pig crossed he had to leave 
go of his spear. The umpire awarded the spear and the other man pulled up to 
congratulate the winner. The spear was found later by coolies and brought in; 
they had cleaned it and it showed no blood. The committee over-ruled the deci- 
sicn of the umpire on this technical point and awarded it to the third man who 
had been riding a long way behind and had come up and speared when the other 
two had stopped. In the other case, the heat was run again, and the original 
winner broke his arm and his hhorse’s leg and it had to be destroyed. 

I apologise if I am talking heresy or hurting anyone’s feelings by stating the 
views I hold about pigsticking cups. The Kadir, Gujerat, Cawnpore and Muttra 
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Cups, as run in my day, have always been famous the whole world over, and are 
sporting events of the first order, and many of the greatest sportsmen, past and 
present, have competed in them; but I do maintain they are no test of skill, 
horsemanship or horse. There is too much the element of luck in them, though 
1 believe none of these events have been won except by a good man, for he must 
be convenient to take his luck; they have however been often won by a bad horse. 
I saw the Kadir won one year by a man who fluked into the final on a C. B. horse 
that would not face a pig. In the final he had actually pulled up to watch the 
other competitors; they drove the pig back to where he was standing and, be- | 
fore his horse had seen the pig, he put down his spear and won the cup. That 

was luck undeserved, although the man himself was « real good man to pig and 
one of the best spears in Bengal. I have known some of the best men in the 
Meerut Tent Club, and the best mounted, compete year after year and just 
through bad luck get knocked out in the final or semi-final, although they had 
often taken more first spears in the season than anyone else. As an alternative, 
I would suggest each of the above Tent Clubs give a cup for the greatest number 
of first spears or for the best average during the season. I would still hold the 
Kadir and other meetings but only have races; point-to-points, such as the Hog 
Hunters Cup, or the original Kadir Cup. The horses qualified to enter for these 
races would have to have taken so many first spears in a recognised Tent Glub. 
The best Hog Hunters Cup I ever saw run was on the rough ground, sand hills, 
at the back of Jarina Jhil, near Gurmucktesar. It was won by a horse called 
‘‘Amir’’, winner of many steeplechases but also a first class pigsticker; there 
were at least five other steeple-chase winners in that race, and about 20 starters, 
of which only four fell. I have always been of the opinion that pigsticking cups, 
as competed for in my day, belittled a time-honoured and grand old sport. I 


would like to see them given up; there is no inducement required to make a 
sportsman ride hard for first spear. 


I have often been asked which I considered the best sport, fox-hunting or 
pigsticking. I have been lucky in my life to have had A-1 pigsticking in all the 
best districts of India, and also to have enjoyed fox-hunting with all the leading 
packs in England and Ireland. Comparison between the two sports is impos- 
sible; they are so vastly different in every way. But I can honestly say that I 
consider they are the two premier sports in the world, and each easily first in its 
own cquutry. 


Leave at Delhi. 


'fhanks to the kindness of the Delhi Tent Club during the past two summers, 
a party of enthusiasts have been permitted to tour their country, hunting it 
under their own arrangements and fitting their programme to work in with the 
regular fortnightly mects of the Tent Club. On both occasions the party hunted 
for just six weeks, the tour started after the Muttra Cup Meeting, and the 
country hunted was the same. 


; artv consisted of ‘‘Tubby’’ Martyr and Patterson-Knight of the 
ea. ne the 4th/7th D. Gs. for ten days and Ruttledge of the Poona 
Horse. ‘Tubby unfortunately got bronchitis and was packed off in antiphilogis- 
tine to Meerut on May 16th and P. K. had to give up with a bad chill on the 
24th. Hopes were entertained that Scott Cockburn and Catto of the 4th Hussars 
would join but in the end they could not get leave. For the fortnightly meets the 
D. C. of Gurgaon and his assistants were always out; likewise the indomitable 
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‘Tiger’? from Delhi, also a party from the Greys at Meerut, of which Macke- 
son and Lopes were the most regular. Colin West, himself unable to hunt owing 
$0 pneoumonia, spared no psins when he was convalescent to arrange an A-1 foad 
and drink bandobast. 

The tour this year started with the Solra-Bolra meet on April 15th, and the 
party then worked south, ‘‘Jumna ke kinare-kinare’’, to the boders of the 
Muttra country; then back to Solra, thence up stream, till we left the Jumna 
and worked inland eastwards through the Hindan country, finishing up all too 
soon, at Rohillapur on May 29th. The only objection to the itinerary was that 
the Solra-Hassanpur country was hunted twice in such a short time, namely, a 
fortnight; this, however, was inevitable in order to fit in with the regular meets of 
the Tent Club. It did however save boxing and railing horses up stream, and 
thus two nights in the heat of the capital were avoided in contrast to last year. 


Aided by the D.C.and the village lambardars, it was easy to procure beaters, 
supplies and everything we wanted. We usually started the line at 6 a. m. and 
got back to camp at 11-30, having halted for three-quarters of an hour in the 
middle of the morning to water and feed. As a general rule we hunted every 
other day, save when working with the Tent Club, when it would run to four or 
tive on end, and we always aimed at having at least three horses out each day; 
when hunting by ourselves we found 20—30 coolies ample, with Lalji mounted by 
‘“‘Tubby’’ or P. K. to run the line. 


On rest days the next days country was reconnoitred; a rule we always obey- 
ed saye on one occasion when we lost a real good day’s sport from not knowing 
the way to beat the coverts. In the evening the pot was suplemented or re- 
connaissance made, while once or twice an urgent appeal was attended to when 
a villager would report a boar in an adjacent bush. On these occasions ‘‘Tubby’’ 
would usually vow that he was out for photography; this consisted of waiting 
camera in hand until the boar was about to break, when he would drop the 
camera, sieze a spear, in self-defence, and off. In certain places there was good 
scope for ghoom’ng, but we usually considered we got better sport out of 
ordinary hunting as the ghooming hunts were in ‘‘saf maidan.”’ 

The camps were in fine big baghs, and the trek between would mostly be 
about 5 to 6 miles; we often hunted en route, finding the camp ready when we 
got in, and the indefatiguable Joseph, the kidmatgar, having seen the biggest 
boar in Asia on the way. Settling up with the village banias was one of the 
features of leaving camp, so humorous an affair that even Lalji would some- 
times show signs of a smile. 

Fears had been expressed as to whether the work of last year’s party had 
been too heavy on the country, but evidently no harm had been done as the sport 
and the supply of pig was even better this summer than last. Certainly the 
country, thanks to last year’s burning, was very much easier hunting, and some- 
times grass was even scarce, though by the same token several unrideable jungles 
had become possible. All this added to the fact that the percentage of kills to 
hunts were far greater this year. Better boar, on the whole, were brought to bag 
and only one ‘‘crime’’ was committed as against about eight last year, and by 
men who should have known better. 

Hassanpur, adjoining the Muttra country, is a most sporting meet and this 
year the bela, hunted at one of the regular meets, produced a great show of pig 
und fifteen good boar were accounted for by 11 a.m. An account of the day 
from the log-book runs thus :— 

*“*Line 6-30 a. m. near Ram Garhi Ghat and beat the bela taking the west 
half first. Feeds near Mahauli Ghat and then back up-stream along the river 
hank, Centre heat away almost at once on two good boar. P, K. and Lopes on 
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one and Martyr on the other. The latter fell in a long hunt and the left heat 
helped to kill the boar. Left then away on a boar which they lost. While this 
hunt wae in progress a sounder was hunted by Martyr and P. K. who killed after 
a good hunt. ‘Tiger nearly pounded on this boar, but was driven off after a good 
deal of back-chat. After crossing the big open nala, the line went half right, 
and the right heat got away on one of Lalji’s ‘good boar’; killed after repeated 
air shots in stiff porcupine grass. After this Ruttledge got on to a real monster 
which he hunted alone bang across the front of the line, other heats watching 
open-mouthed but not taking part though begged to, being perhaps overawed at 
the size of this enormous dooker. R. nearly collided with some led horses and 
as nearly lost the boar in jhow; a grand hunt, the boar eventually killed in the 
open, Mackesson arriving in time to apply one of his famous eye shots. At the 
same time P. K. and Lopes hunted another boar and killed him after he had 
leapt at P. K. and taken a piece out of his boot and leg. In the second beat 
nothing seen till half way through when pig began to break left handed from the 
thick jhow. Pig everywhere and heats all got split up...... Wonderfully cool....... 

Result—An occasion in the evening, at which ‘Tiger’, elated by having 
himself dealt with at least one of his ‘old and bold’, gave us the full account of 
the day and a selection of his best songs.’’ 

We always resorted to dismounted action to finish off a wounded boar when- 
ever possible, in order to save our horses. This led to many amusing incidents, 
of which the following is one. Two well known Irishmen were hunting a big 
boar. T. speared and broke his spear, leaving the boar very bobbery. R. 
attempted dismounted action, but the boar went on, T’s. sound advice being 
**Now let you follow on your feet and kill him.’’ Grand! and as T. had removed 
R’s. horse there was no alternative. R. rushed (save the mark) after the boar and 
the vindictive devil turned and charged, only to be impaled on the spear, nearly 
knocking R. over backwards. T. watched what he thought would be a quick end, 
and was again full of advice. ‘‘Draw out the spear and drive it in, in a better 
place.’’ R. replying that he could not get it out and had no intention of trying to 
do anything of the kind, as the boar was still full of life. After what seemed 
ages, and R. nearly done, the spear began to crack. T., full of consolation, re- 
marked ‘'May be a syce will be along soon and I'll leave the horses to him.’’ 
Then, with a sudden brain wave, he tied the horses together and rushed in with 
the butt of his broken spear, missing the boar four times. 

There are multitudes of similar incidents, but space forbids relating them. In 
1926 we killed 84 boar, and in 1927 we killed 116 and a hyena in 31 hunting 
days. Thanks to the generosity of the Delhi Tent Club there are still opportuni- 
ties of spending many more happy days like these, and to others who may tour 
the country we wish the same sport as we had, and assure them of a warm wel- 
come from the Delhi Tent Club. 


Pigsticking at Tangier. 


(By H. pve L. WALTERS.) 


Tangier is quite 9 large town, perched up on a hill and overlooking a large 
and very open bay, while in the distance the coast of Spain and, very often, 
Gibralter can be seen. The town is of Moorish origin and the old castle walls 
still atand to remind one of the bitter fighting witnessed there in the olden 
days. It is a neutral port and, seemingly, the gathering place of almost 
every nationality. In the narrow streets one meets French, Spanish, English, 
Moor'sh and many other types. The Moors, of course, predominate; then 
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come those old rivals the Spanish and French, who both keep native troops 
there; lastly, in the minority, come the English. There is a small colony of 
English people, numbering about four or five hundred; there is eleo a Brit:eh 
Legation. 

Previously the Tangier Tent Club was a really big concern but it was dis 
banded during the War. It has only quite recently been revived, by the en- 
terprise of the British residents. At first it seemed that the horse question 
was going to prove a difficulty; those residenta who intended to pigstick 
bought ponies in Gibraltar and imported them into Tangier. Until the French 
solved the problem, however, it was the outsider who was going to have trouble 
in getting ponies. In Tangier the French and Spanish have Cavalry schools 
which are known as the Tabor; among their horses are several very good ones 
whizh would prove excellent for hunting pig. The French very sportingly 
kept separate about fifteen of the best, fed them up and let anyone who had 
no pony take one. Their generosity ensured the success of the Tent Club and 
always brought over visitors from Gibraltar. 


The pigsticking takes place about twelve miles outside Tangier in the 
neutral zone. At 9 A.M. everyone who intends to take part assembles at 
the Legation whence they are driven out to the starting point. On arrival one 
sees a long line of horses drawn up each with its spectacular groom, dressed 
in a red military coat, blue ‘‘plus fours’’ and tarbush. 


The Tabor horses are only partially trained and are consequently very wild. 
They are Barbs with a big strain of arab, go tremendously hard over the most 
awful country and are not in the least worried by the pig. Crowds of specta- 
turs come out from Tangier to watch the pigsticking; this takes place about 
two miles from the starting point. 


The country is very thickly covered with thorny bushes, scrub and small 
trees whilst here and there are open tracts of land which are very dangerous, 
being full of small rifts and holes. The scene of the pigsticking is close to the 
sea, the scrub running down to the beach. There is a large hill, set back from 
the sea, from which the spectators can get a fairly good view of what is going 
on below them. On the north side of this hill is a large lake, just about two 
feet deep and with a very hard bottom. All round the lake is thick scrub 
which makes an excellent beat. From this pig are driven out and usually try 
to make their escape across the water. This invariably proves their undoing 
tnd a wetting for everyone involved. It is not at all unusual to part company 
with one’s horse right in the middle of the lake and to take an involuntary 
bathe. On the south side of the hill is an open tract in the scrub known as 
the ‘‘Rat Trap.’’ This is another excellent spot for a really good run when 
the pig is beaten out into it. 


The country tests a rider’s skill to the utmost. When the horses are ex- 
cited they will go straight through the bushes without worrying about thorns, 
but on the occasions when they begin to feel the pricks they start jumping 
the bushes; this entails going through a sort of minature ‘‘rodeo’’ and the only 
way to stay on is to hang on to the front of the saddle like grim death! 


The French Officers always come out; they are most sporting and ride ex- 
ceedingly well in spite of the fact that they insist on wearing full uniform 
which can be seen for miles. The Spaniards never took to this form of sport 
and only look on us rather as ‘‘those mad English’’ again. A Spanish riding 
instructor did turn out on one occasion but, after making friends with the 
ground several times, was not seen again until a kill had been made. He then 
euddenly appeared from over the horizon going ‘‘all out,’’ charged the ‘‘corpee, 
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Bpearing it right through, and Janded in the bushes some distance away. The 
laughter that greeted this effort was too much for him and he departed then 
and there, never to return. 

The average size of boar killed ig about 32 in. although 36 in. is not uncom- 
mon. A certain amount of poaching goes on but very little. At the present 
time there are plenty of good boar to be obtained. The beaters are all Moors 
and are excellent; they are not in the least afraid and set about their work ‘n 
& most earnest manner, and are particularly good at pointing out direction. 

A bugler always comes out and makes the most weird noises before the 
start. Whenever there is a kill it is always “‘played in” rather like the Scots- 
man’s Haggis; this lends a really eastern (?) touch to the proceedings. The 
end is usually about four o’clock in the evening. 

Spears are all supplied by the Tent Club. The pigsticking is really ex- 
ee and the very able management of the Tent Club is a matter for congra- 
tulation. 


Two MEETS OF THE TANGIER TENT CLUB. 
1926. 


The Tangier Tent Club had a bye-day at Sharf-el-Akab on Saturday last, 
when the Field-Master Captain Brooks, showed some excellent sport. The 
spears included Major-General Sir Courtenay Manifold, Colonel Ellis, the Secre- 
tary, Mr. MacCarthy, Signor Renzo Petri, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Hope Gill. 
Mile. Delysia accompanied the field and showed herself to be an expert horse- 
woman over rough country; moreover she caught riderless horses for such of the 
field as fell. It was unfortunate that the President, Mr. Clive, had not 
sufficiently recovered from a nasty fall due to a broken leather and girth to take 
his accustomed place with the spears, but his guests, Mr. and Mrs. Post and 
Miss Hambourg, attended as spectators, as well as Miss Kirby Green, Miss 
Kessie Green, Mrs. Merriman, Mrs. Heald, Mme. Davon, Judge Barne, Sir 
Mehdi el Menebhi, and Mr. Rodney Sterwin. 

The meet was held at the Waterworks at 9-30 and the Msibes covert was 
first drawn. Several pig were found but broke back. The Rat Trap, too, failed 
to provide sport, a rare occurrence be it mentioned, but the beauty of the day 
and of the company assembled for lunch on the Skhirats Rocks went far to 
compensate the field for a blank morning. 

After lunch the spears lined out with the beaters and drew a half-mile-wide 
band of the plateau between Duidats and Ain Hamman. A good boar was soon 
afoot and provided a fast mile point before falling to the spear of Mr. Mac- 
Carthy. The line was at once resumed and a “‘Father of Boars’’ was soon seen 
hustling down the steep hillside above Ain Hamman and away over the Hafa 
marsh. In spite of a long lead and some treacherous going the field strung out 
after him at full gallop, while the beaters clustered on every vantage point and 
cursed his ancestors. Mr. MacCarthy took the lead on M. Bonnet’s admirable 
little pony and increased it until, well on the far side of the marsh, he found that 
his boar had decided that further flight was beneath his dignity. They met in 
a head-on charge, in which one clean drive of the spear decided the event. It 
was a most creditable performance for a new spear, who had met and struck his 
first pig only a week previously. Signor Petri arrived in time to give the coup- 
de-grace. 

e The last boar measured 33 inches at the shoulder, 62 inches from snout to 
root of tail, and scaled some 200 lbs. clean. 

This and recent bye-days have shown that, in spite of some _ barefaced 
poaching, to meet which more stringent measures are being taken, the country 
is well stocked and the Club may expect some good sport after the fast of 
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Ramadan. Visiting spears are welcomed, but it is to be regretted that no stable 
at present exists from which to hire. A good pony may be bought, however, 
preferably during a preliminary trip in the French zone, for under £30, kept for 
some £6 a month, and sold in the Spanish zone without serious loss. The 
neighbourhood of Tangier gives good hacking and there is a fair polo ground. A 
day’s pigsticking costs about 15/- and it is hoped that the country will provide 
a bye-day a week in the spring. What more could a keen spear seek within two 
days by air from Piccadilly ? 
1927. 

The opening bye-day of the season was held on December 16th and pro- 
vided excellent sport. ’Ain Terfania was selected for the meet, the field moving 
off punctually at 9-15. A dozen spears turned out under the acting Mastership 
of the Secretary, the Field-Master being unfortunately indisposed. They were 
accompanied by a mounted party under the President, and the Vice-President 
headed the large field of spectators who made their way on foot to the admirable 
vantage-point afforded by the Skhirats Rocks, whence every phase of an event- 
ful day was watched with keen enjoyment. A strong contingent of the French 
Tabor added colour to the scene and very largely contributed to the success of 
the day. ; 

The scene of the first beat was reached in half-an-hour. The northern half 
of the Cork Woods was drawn in a westerly direction but somehow failed to 
provide sport. Pig were evidently afoot, but the combined effect of sixty raucous 
voices and as many tin cans, gas-rattles, and blunderbusses failed to persuade 
them to venture into the open, where the spears awaited them on the far side 
of the Skhirats marsh. The water was perhaps too deep after the recent rains. 

The line of beaters then swung southwards for the second beat and, flanked 
by half-a-dozen roving spears, they drew the remainder of the Cork Woods to- 
wards the rest of the field, posted in a line below the Rocks. Pig were again 
seen in the thick coverts and the waiting spears could feel the beat of their 
horses’ hearts through boot and saddle-flap as the puff and bang of the guns 
showed that pig were moving, but it was not until the beaters were beginning to 
emerge that their suspense was ended and a medium-sized boar broke for the Rat 
Trap. At once the spectators broke into full cry as the field strung out at a hard 
gallop. The going was sporting buf good, yet that amazing turn of speed which a 
pig shows over the first half-mile just allowed him to slip into thick cover a few 
yards ahead of Mr. Bond. As this covert was destined for the after-luncheon 
beat, the spears left him, but no sooner had they assembled preparatory to dis- 
mounting at the Rocks, than the spectators again gave voice and laid the field 
on to the track of a pig making westwards towards the Agheera. Unfortunately 
the field failed to view him in the low scrub and they had to call off after cover- 
ing a wide band of country in open order. 

Two good morning gallops had fully prepared both field and spectators for 
luncheon, which was taken on the sheltered side of the Rocks with its view over 
the Atlantic. 

The afternoon beat of the Rat Trap provided a series of thrills. The spears 
must have learned what a good terrier feels like when ratting. A pig soon 
broke southward, where three spears were posted, but jinked back into cover 
after a short chase. Again it broke, eastward this time, but again escaped into 
cover before the spears could come up with it. A succession of feints by the 
pig led the field at a great gallop round about the Rat Trap and back and back 
again, until at last the quarry broke westward and made out into the Skhirats 
marsh. Here the end came swiftly, M. Bonnet scoring first spear. The tired 
beaters clustered round to heap epithets over the fallen foe while field and 
spectators moved homeward to tea and to talk over the crowded events of a 
most enjoyable day in the country. 
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Pigsticking in Mesopotamia (Iraq). 
(By Apu Ramag.) 


I. Ghooming in 1919. 


The end of the War saw my regiment (14th Jat Lancers) in camp in Mosul 
under orders to return to India. During the summer of 1918, when the caval- 
ry was camped near Baghdad, I learnt Arabic and, seeking for fresh experi- 
ences, instead of returning to India, joined Colonel Leachman in the Political 
Department in Mosul. He kept me in the Mosul Office for the first two months 
of 1919 where, except for a few short tours round the country, I was glued to 
an office chair from 8a.M. to6p.m. I must admit that it was a rude shock 
as I had been a Squadron leader for the last two years and had wandered 
from Basra to Mosul by devious ways and nearly all my work had been on 
horseback. During the short tours of which I had the chance, I kept my ears 
end eyes open for ‘“‘khubber’’ and sign of pig and had begun to hope that there 
would be some sport to be had as soon as I had time. In the spring, about 
the end of March, Colonel Leachman ordered me to Tel Afer, about 40 miles 
west of Mosul, to start a new district and I moved out to that not very salu- 
brious spot at the beginning of April 1919. I was the only Englishman there 
and soon tired of my own company which brought me to the conclusion 
that the way to rule Tel Afer was from the saddle. The first step was to get 
in the local landowners who were all reputed to be keen horsemen and try 
to instil the spirit of sport into them. The reason for this was two-fold; 
firstly, to induce them to send their sons to school and secondly, to get them 
to preserve pig for pigsticking. Now the first of these reasons may seem strange 
to the uninitiated but the fact was that the best blood of the district was 
totally illiterate and moreover they would not allow their sons to be educated 
as they feared they might become ‘“‘effendies.’’ Their idea of an effendi was 
an educated man who could not ride, shoot, walk or use his hands in any use- 
ful manner. I wanted to prove to them that it was possible to be educated 
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and still be able to hold their own in the open field. Up to then they had 
only shot pig and when I scoffed at them and said that it was ‘‘aib,’’ “‘disgrace- 
ful’’ they politely inferred that I was talking as it was obviously too dangerous 
to kill them with a spear. The town-crier of Tel Afer was sent round to all 
the quarters of the town and made it known that on a certain day there would be 
polo on the harvest ground and that all the nobility within the reach of Tel Afer 
who thought themselves to be horsemen were expected to be present—the 
Governor of Tel Afer would provide sticks and balls. The day arrived and about 
ten of the more important landowners turned up mounted on priceless arab 
mares all covered with gay trappings and tassels, the owners themselves resplen- 
dent in gold embroidered abbas. Chukkers were made up and several games or 
mélées took place, by the grace of Allah without anybody being 
killed. It was evident that polo had been well received’ and, 
as we all sat drinking tea and chatting over it afterwards, I 
broached the subject of pigsticking. One of the Aghas (a local landowner) who 
had ridden in some ten miles said that every night the pig came 
down from the hills to eat his crops and slipped up again at the first crack 
of dawn. After further conversation in which he said that he knew ex- 
actly the line the boar took, I told him that I should dine with him next night 
and we would endeavour to stick the Jarge boar which, he said, was devastat- 
ing the crops of his village. Next day my office work sat lightly on me, for my 
epears and two of my horses had gone on to the village of Sheikh Ibrahim 
and, as soon as I had finished all the cases of highway robbery, land-pinching, 
water-disputes, etc., etc., which I had to investigate, I had another horse 
ready tc take me away from it all. I arrived at Sheikh Ibrahim just before 
dark, escorted for the last two miles by various friends and relations of the 
Agha who galloped madly round letting off their rifles. A large black goat- 
hair tent had been pitched for me _ well away from the village on a mound, 
where the smell of clover and other flowers was wonderful. At that time of 
year the so-called desert is a carpet of flowers. An excellent Arab dinner was 
produced and a spoon to eat it with—I might mention that one of my first acts 
at Tel Afer was to insist that Englishmen do not eat with their fingers and 
wherever I went a spoon was produced. After dinner it was arranged that 
we should start at 8-30 a.m. the Agha said that everyone who intended coming 
out, about eight horsemen all told, would be awake and ready long before that. 
However, to make quite sure, I beat my head 8 times on my pillow before I 
went to sleep and, waking up at 3 a.mM., found not a soul astir anywhere. 


I woke everyone and we got going by about 3-45 a.m. We had a little way to 
ride to get behind a ridge which the boar had to cross on his way home, leaving 
a valley about a mile wide between us and the main line of hills which was his 
goal. We got to the ridge just as ‘‘dawn’s left hand was in the sky.’’ I got off 
my horse and looked over the top and, just as it was light enough to see things, 
up came the old boar along the side of a nullah exactly where he was expected; 
he was about 400 yards away down the slope so I leapt on my horse and, with 
s whoop of joy, dashed down the slope at the first boar I had chased since the 
Kadir Cup meeting of 1913. The Arabs were a bit slower in getting going but 
were soon on terms with me as my horse was as slow as a house, it had been a 
Turkish Officer’s charger. I will say more about it anon. The boar ran along the 
slope for about 800 yards then over the ridge into the valley and away for the 
hills. Going all out I got on terms with him half way across the valley and had 
no sooner challenged than he gallantly turned in on me. My spear got him 
just right and turned him over; he died at once. It was very lucky as it looked 
go simple and the Arabs were fired with enthusiasm and longing to have a try 
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themselves. We hunted every likely place but couldn’t find another pig that 
morning. However I arranged to come there again a week later. The boar we 
killed measured 36 inches but his tushes were not as big as those of an Indian 
pig of 34 inches would have been. The pig of Mesopotamia is the European 
pig. During this hunt I was somewhat disturbed to notice that every member 
of the hunt was carrying a rifle slung on his back and before I went home I 
warned them that this would not be allowed in future as the only weapons 
necessary were spears and hunting knives. 


The week which followed my first meet was rather a trying one; the normal 
worries of land disputes which Solomon couldn't have solved, revenue estimates, 
Armenians looking for lost children reputed to be in the harems of the local 
nobility added to the normal routine cases, made me think that my vocation was 
a squadron leader and not a political officer; however the week came to an end 
and I found myself again at Sheikh Ibrahim. This time I had with me C. who 
had been sent out to act as my assistant; he was very keen to start pigsticking 
but, up to date, had never done any. I took six spears with me in order to 
lend to the Agha and his nephews and it was arranged that we should start as 
before at 3-45 a.M.; the Agha, two nephews, his personal retainer, C. and myself 
being the party. 


As before I had to wake up everybody since they seemed incapable of 
arranging to get up at a certain time. We got going about the same time as be- 
fore and were in position behind the ridge in plenty of time. It was then that I 
noticed that the Agha’s personal attendant was carrying a rifle: when I re- 
monstrated the Agha said that you never knew whom you might meet 
when you ride round and it was only a precaution. We waited 
there till it was quite light but saw never a _ sign of a pig; 
we were feeling a bit down hearted when a shepherd came up 
and said he had seen a pig go into the nala (or wadi as it is called there) which 
ran through the ridge about 1,000 yards away from us. We went to it and, plac- 
ing ourselves three each side of the ravine, proceeded to throw rocks into the high 
reeds which surrounded a spring. Almost at once a boar dashed out (on the oppo- 
site side to me of course) and made off over the ridge and across the valley to- 
wards the hills. We all raced after him; the Arabs and my assistant on the 
other side of the wadi got on terms with him almost at once but didn’t quite know 
what to do and nobody went at him; eventually I on my Turkish charger having 
lost a lot of ground crossing the wadi, caught up the boar about three-quarters 
of the way across the valley. By then he was getting blown and quite ready to 
turn in if anybody rode along side but, to my disgust, my horse started to trot, 
then to walk and nothing I could do would make him exert himself further. We 
were then nearing the end of the valley and I felt sure that if the boar once got 
over the top ridge we should never get near him again on horseback; down the 
other side it was most difficult country, all deep rocky ravines. The other mem- 
Lers of the hunt were hovering round but nobody seemed able to stick the pig. 
1 was still within shouting distance so, just as they were going over the top, 
shouted to ‘‘C.’’ that whatever happened he was not to let them shoot the pig; 
then they all disappeared. Fuming with rage and longing to shoot the ill-bred 
brute I was riding, I eventually got him to the top of the ridge and looked over. 
There was nothing to be seen except rocky ravines; however a spur ran out from 
the hill top between two main ravines and I thought if I went along it I should 
probably see somebody down one side or the other. I hadn’t gone far before I 
saw them about 1,000 yards away to the left among some small ravines. I got 
off and dragged the Turkish charger after me down the intervening slopes. When 
T got near them I saw that eomething had happened; they were all dismounted 
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and standing in a ecattered group, nobody epeaking to anybody else. I feared 
the worst. When I got nearer I shouted and asked what was up. C. shouted back, 
“*Come closer and I will tell you all!’’ I left my horse and ran on down to C. 
who came forward to meet me and said, ‘‘Abdul Rahman has shot the pig.’’ I 
did a quick think and decided that I must act at once to do something to im- 
press the enormity of the offence upon these ignorant sportsmen. I was once told 
that it pays sometimes to be theatrical when dealing with those sort of people so, 
walking into the circle, I said ‘‘where is the rifle?’’—no answer—an abbas (arab 
c’oak) lay on the ground and, pulling it aside, I found the rifle. Taking the rifle 
in my hands I stood on a rock and delivered a lecture on the disgrace of shooting 
a hunted pig in the midst of the chase, punctuating my remarks by smashing the 
rifle on the rock. No one said a word and not a muscle of anyone’s face moved. 
When I had finished I asked where the pig was and someone said ‘‘down in the 
hollow behind you.’’ I went and looked down. To my surprise, I saw the boar 
standing, still alive and looking very fed up, in a cup shaped hollow below, where 
it was impossible to get a horse near him. It was quite time that he received 
the ‘‘coup de grace’’ so I went down on foot and finished him off without diffi- 
culty. The Agha then came up and said ‘‘I didn’t shoot the boar, moreover I 
speared him twice; look at the blood on my spear.’’ I looked and sure enough 
there was blood a foot up the spear. I felt very uncomfortable and thought I 
had acted a bit too hastily and something now had to be done to set things right. 
I said **why did you shoot at the boar’’ he replied that the boar had got into the 
hollow and would not come out to be killed so, in hopes of frightening it out, he 
had shot over its back against the rock and was prepared to swear on the Koran 
that he hadn’t shot the boar. The only thing to do then was to say “‘I am very 
sorry, I apologize for accusing you of such an unsporting act and will present you 
with a new rifle. I hope you will shake hands and forget the incident.’’ The Agha 
shook hands with me and said he forgave me but I saw that he still looked very 
glum and disinclined to mount his mare so I asked him what was now the matter: 
he replied ‘‘one of the worst things that can happen to an Arab Sheikh is to have 
his rifle broken in front of his face and I cannot go back to my village.’’ Things 
were really becoming complicated and I did another rapid think. Looking round 
at the other members of the hunt I saw the Agha, his two nephews, his trusted 
msn and nobody else except C. and myself, then inspiration came. I went up to 
him again and said *‘look round! who is here? myself and my assistant, your 
own two nephews and K. your trusted man; didn’t K. fall off his horse on to a 
rock when he was carrying your rifle on his back.’’ A smile of relief spread over 
the face of the Agha as he replied ‘*So he did!’’ and the incident closed for- 
ever. On the way home we stopped at a small village in the hills for a little 
breakfast and, when our host saw the broken rifle and asked how it happened, 
K. (the best horseman in the district) said he had fallen off his horse on to a rock 
so I knew that all was well. The Agha got his new rifle all right and is still one 
of my most trusted friends. We chased many pig and played many games of polo 
together before I left Mesopotamia. C. told me afterwards that the way those 
Arabs rode the pig to a standstill down that broken hill side was an eye-opener. 
Tley were all riding arab mares of well known blood and accustomed to going 
through the hills but even then it was pretty good work. I returned to Tel Afer 
that morning feeling rather subdued but things brightened when I got back. 
The most pleasing was the arrival of Sheikh Shaha from Zamar, a very pleasant 
spot on the Tigris about 60 miles above Mosul, where he said pigs were like grains 
of sand. I had already had news of this place and seen it once, so decided I would 
inspect that part of my district the following week which I did, killing one boar 
whilst I was there and thoroughly reconnoitring the place. There was a large 
igland in the centre of the Tigris covered with grass, jhow and blackberry bushes 
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which, once the crops were cut, proved a certain find and every time I beat it 
I got at least one boar. As pig were not as numerous as grains of sand I used 
only to kill one boar each time I went out and Sheikh Shaha and his friends 
who always accompanied me allowed no shooting of pig to take place anywhere 
near their villages. I think pig shooting had gone out of fashion. There was a 
small fort there as it had been part of Abdul Hamid’s crown lands: the fort was 
used as the sub-district headquarters and police post so a room was kept for me 
in it and I have many pleasant memories of sport at Zamar to look back on. 
One day I shot a brace and a half of chikor before breakfast, caught a mahseer 
after breakfast and went through all the work of sub-district office between 10 
AM. and 4 p.m. After this I rode on to the island, put a boar out chased and 
killed him, went back to the fort took my gun to go and shoot Siai returning at 
sunset with two and a half brace and another chikor; all things considered a good 
day’s sport for that part of the world. It was then October and though I had kill- 
ed pig in various parts of my district I began to feel that I wanted some other 
Englishmen with me to share the sport and be able to talk things over with 
afterwards. I tried to get people to come out from Mosul and Baiji (then rail- 
head) but they were all too busy or couldn’t go so far out into the blue as I used 
to do. Eventually I got M. of the guides to come to Zamar with me and we spent 
two very pleasant days there getting two good boar and some good shooting. The 
second boar I shall not forget because I was hoping that M. would get it since 
1 had got the first one. The local Sheikhs were with us as usual and, when we 
put the boar out of the blackberries, I got away on its tail followed closely by M. 
We hunted it down the length of the island then it turned and ran back went 
into a small patch of high jhow. I knew it would go through go went one side 
and M. the other; one of the Sheikhs, however, dashed straight into the middle 
and catching up the pig, raised his spear high in the air and brought it down 
everhand killing him stone déad in one blow. It was the first pig he had 
actually stuck and, though I was really rather fed up as I wanted M. to get it, 
I had to load him with congratulations. The day that Hamdi killed the boar is 
now a date in that district from which the date of other events are fixed. 
Another good spot for pigsticking in my district was between Fateh and Shergat, 
& piece of country only too well known to many army officers at the end of 1918. 
I killed one or two good boar there, unfortunately always alone. The local Arabs 
had a peculiar custom of joining hands and dancing in a circle round the dead 
boar singing ‘‘Hadha Shughal al hakim-na’’ (this is the work of our Governor) 
which sometimes made me wonder if I did perhaps devote too much time to 
sport; but even if I did I certainly got to know every corner of my district and 
many spots that I am sure have never been visited since. I left for England 
at the end of October 1919 with the ‘‘sobriquet’’ of Abu-Ramah (father of the 
lance); when I returned to Tel Afer on a visit some two and a half years later I 
found that all the nobility of the district had sent their sons to school which I 
think was proof that though the pen is mightier than the sword, the lance had 
proved herself the queen of weapons. 


Pigsticking is now carried on by the Baghdad Boar Hunt and in the Arab 
Army, it is 9 military exercise. We, in Baghdad, had many good days which, 
if I hadn’t written so much already, I would describe but it all started from 
email beginnings like I have written of and there were many difficulties to 
overcome. One of my friends who lives in an outlying district has riden over 
a thousand miles looking for a pig to stick and hasn’t found it yet. 


(To be Continued.) 
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The Hog Hunter who ran amok on Home Leave. 
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“ Village Uplift in India.” 
(By Mr. F. L. Brayng, M.C., I.C.8.) 
Pioneer Press. 


(Reviewed.) 


Pigstickers will be interested to see that Mr. Brayne, the D. C. of Gur- 
gaon and Hon. Sec. of the Delhi Tent Club, has published a book on rv- 
ra! uplift. All who hunted with the Delhi Tent Club last season saw some- 
thing of Mr. Brayne’s schemes in practice, many attended some of his village 
lectures and all must have noticed the cleanliness of a village on the Gurgaon 
side of the Jumna as compared with its fellow on the other side of the river. 
In fact, com‘ng home at dark, one had to be careful on approaching an ‘‘aba- 
di,’’ to steer one’s horse clear of the numerous manure pits which now grace 
every village site. 

Mr. Brayne’s schemes are amazingly practical and Gurgaon district is 
undergoing colossal upheavals as they are bemg put into practice. All Pig- 
stickere should read this book because it is vitally important for the prosperity 
of pigsticking and for preservation of pig, (which largely depends on the good- 
will of the villager), that members of Tent Clubs should keep in touch with 
the villagers of their country. And to be able to take an intelligent interest 
in your surroundings adds to the joy of the sport. 
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1928 


A Review of the Season 


As foreshadowed by the increased activity of 1927, the past season has been a 
notable one in the annals of Pigsticking. 


The Kadir Cup Meeting, though somewhat spoiled by lack of pig, was very 
well attended and eighty-two horses actually start The Muttra Cup was as usual 
eminently successful in every way; out of fifteen entries, eleven teams actually 
competed, and the supply of pig throughout was remarkable. Unfortunately the 
Gujerat Meeting could not take place, chiefly perhaps on account of the fact that 
the prime-mover of the previous year had only returned from leave at the end 
of March. There were rumours that the 1927 Salmon Cup finals were to be run off at 
Meerut, but these proved to be groundless, Full accounts of the Kadir and Muttra 
Cup Meetings appear elsewhere. 

Again this year there has been a revival of pigsticking in several districts, 
while of the three Tent Clubs which recommenced operations last year, Bareilly and 
Fyzabad are going strong. It is sad that Meerut should have again suffered from 
lack of spears, but the pig are there right enough, and when changes in the garrison 
become less frequent they will doubtless once again show satisfactory figures. Cawn- 
pore have had another great season, eclipsing 1927 and reaching their second highest 
score by killing a hundred and twenty boar ; it now only remains for the Ganges Cup 
to be revived for the old days to have returned in the full measure of their 
prosperity. The outstanding feature of the season, however, is the record bag of 
four hundred and twelve at Muttra, and this in a comparatively short season to 
that when the previous record of four hundred was obtained. 


The abnormal monsoon will probably affect the supply of pig next season. In 
Bengal the rainfall has been unusually heavy, and doubt has been expressed as to 
whether hunting can start as early as usual. Owing to the lack of rain in the United 
Provinces the Rabs crop failed, and cattle in large numbers are being grazed in the 
kadir lands. There the grass in most places is but a few inches high and will 
soon be eaten down, so that the pig will have to go elsewhere for cover. However 
the revival of a number of smaller Tent Clubs and an increased activity in many of 
the larger ones show that there is no lack of enthusiasts, and 1929 should again 
prove that pigsticking is as popular as ever. 

The total number of boar killed by regular Tent Clubs and recorded in this 
Annual for 1927 was nine hundred and fourteen ; the figures for 1928 are nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. 


Unless 


Unless you have tried when you're going at speed 
To follow the mighty Boar, 

Unless you have pluck which will smother all heed 
And are crazy to get to the fore, 

Unless you have tried the kadir to cross 
A gallant steed bestriding, 

Be he Arab or Waler or Country-bred horse 
You've lots more to learn about riding. 

Unless you have come it a time or two 
In the Jackal’s earth or nullah, 

Unless you get up determined to do 
Your best, and your blood lust fuller, 

Unless you have faced the old dooker at bay 
With his back to a thorn bush hoary, 

Unless you have stopped his fierce charge, when he may 
Send you and your nag both to glory. 

Unless you have sipped all the joys of the chase 
Its customs and laws abiding, 

I plead for the spear, you must give it a place 
To finish your knowledge of riding. 


A. B. E. C. 
After Mrs. Barrett-Browntng. 


TENT CLUB SUMMARIES 
AGRA 


Several features of last season are worthy of remark. In the first place, all 
the experience gained last year was wasted owing to a complete change over of 
Spears ; there were several postings from the Battery which were not filled at once 
and the Royal Irish Fusiliers relieved the South Wales Borderers. 

Fortunately, on the arrival of the former, some keen Pigstickers were found 
in that Battalion with the result that, as soon as suitable horses had been obtained 
they started operations. 

By the end of April some knowledge of the country had been gained and, instead 
of being completely in the hands of the Shikari, for the rest of the season various 
schemes, as regards beats based on experience gained, were tried out. 

Secondly, comparing this year with last, Pig have been killed all over the district 
whereas last year Fatehpur Sikri contributed almost the entire bag. 

Thirdly, owing to scarcity of Spears, the average generally being three, meets 
in the Tanora district have had to be abandoned as the thickness of that country 
demands at least six to make a satisfactory meet. On the other hand Kailash Ghat 
in the Jumna kadir was hunted again, after a break of nearly two years, with very 
satisfactory results. 

Although all Spears were novices the season has been a very cheery and inter- 
esting one in which a lot of lessons have been rei Prospects for next year are 
good. Provided that the ‘“‘ Round Game Department ”’ does not take a hand, most 
of this year’s Spears should be available ; Captain Tacion I.A.S.C., a keen Pigsticker 
from Bareilly, has just arrived in Agra. Operations at Fatehpur Sikri will be started 
in December, as these meets have formally given a good start to the bag. With 
promise of more support, other districts besides Tanora will be re-opened. 

Taking all things into consideration the bag of twenty-four was not too bad and 
exceeded the totals of each of the two preceding seasons. Next year, with any 
luck, it should be doubled. 


MEETS Pi1G KILLED MEETs Pic KILLED 
Pali : eee 0 | 11 Jodhpor Jhal ie. 
Kailash Ghat .. 6 7 Dayal Bagh a | 
Sikandra sie, 36 4 Tanora = . 1 
29 24 


The following obtained spears and hunted during the season :— 


NAME SPEARS NAME SPEARS 
Captain Low, R. I. F. 5 Mr. Hall, R.A... : a 
Mr. Fennel, R. A. 5 Lt.-Col. Johnson, R.LF. 
Mr. French, R. I. F. 4 Mr. Fawcett ; 
Mr. Smith : 3 Captain M’Connell, R.A. 
Mr. Clarke, R.A. .. ous 3 Mr. Scott, R.I.F. 
Mr. Chavasse, R.LF. a l Mr. Mudie, I.C.S. ae 
Captain Taylor, I.A.S.C. . 1 Unknown .. $8 S6 2 


24 


G. W. P. FENNELL, Lt., R.A., 
Hon. Sec., The Agra Tent Club. 
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AMBALA 


This country had not been hunted for some years before the Dehra Dun Moun- 
tain Battery came down to Ambala from Jutogh in November and it was very 
difficult to get much information on which to work. No proper Tent Club was formed 
but meets were held as often as possible and a great deal of information about the 
country was gained which will, it is hoped, help to get the sport and the old Tent Club 
revived. 


The only shikari who knows anything of the country is a relative of old Lalji’s 
of Delhi called Narain and, though an indifferent performer, he can run a line fairly 
well and his “ khabar ” as a rule is fairly accurate. 


Meets were held at Dantori, about eighteen miles down the Delhi road and at 
Barara, Mustafabad and Darazpur on the Saharanpur line. The country was in 
good condition at all meets though on the heavy side at the beginning of the season 
and it was very difficult to get pig to break and to hunt them. Most of the big boar 
were undoubtedly in the crops and there was too much sugarcane for a small line 
and very few spears to compete with successfully. 


In April the Battery moved to Jutogh and the country was very lightly hunted. 
One or two spears came out from Ambala and two pig were killed at Dantori and 
a day at Darazpur was blank. The kadir country near Kolanoor was visited three 
times and should give the most excellent hunting in future. 


Only one spear was able to go and, on Udri Island just north of the Kolanoor 
Railway bridge, he hunted six very large pig one morning but lost them all in very 
thick grass. With alittle judicious burning this Island should prove a sort of hog- 
hunters’ paradise. 


The kadir country was reconnoitred some way up and down stream and is 
excellent hunting country everywhere and is simply full of pig. Close to Kolanoor, 
however, they are hard to come by as they live mostly in a very large impenetrable 
government Shisham forest from which it is quite impossible to dislodge them. 
Ghooms round this forest at dawn should however produce good sport. 


The villagers and lumbadars are all out to help and beat exceptionally well. 
No poaching goes on here at all. The local village dog is invaluable in getting pig 
to break from thick cover and several of them were under complete control and would 
return to their masters at once as soon as a pig was afoot. 


The country is easily got at from Ambala. Part of it lies along the Delhi road 
and the rest of it is reached by the Saharanpur railway. The cream of the country 
which is undoubtedly the Jumna Kadir is about thirty miles from Ambala and 
only twenty from Saharanpur and can be hunted equally easily from either place. 

It is to be hoped very much that the Ambala Tent Club will be revived in the 
near future and though to start with bags may be small I am convinced that with 
judicious working-up very good sport will eventually be obtained. The Kadir at 
any rate should yield some good days next year if well reconnoitred and burnt. 
Crop hunting too, which was this year not tried at all, should give good sport if the 

ikari and a chowkidar or two are kept up to their work and can be induced to 
secure early ‘‘khabar,”’ | 
BaG—2 Boar 


Major N. MacFarlane .. .. Buster 28} 
Do. ae Shandy 28 


F, N. MASON MACFARLANE, 
Major, R. A. 
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Prince Pratapsinh, Gaekwar of Baroda 
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BARODA 


In Baroda pigsticking owes everything to H. H. the Gaekwar’s generosity 
and kindness. Hundreds of acres are preserved and carefully looked after by a clever 
band of Shikaries and are full of pig which makes the place a veritable sportsman’s 


‘“‘ Dabaka ”’ they call the place where the preserves are located ; it is a village 
about eighteen miles from Baroda, situated on the banks of river Mahi and has 
been the haunt of pig for nearly a hundred years. 


The country is a large piece of open ground with cactus jumps and open water 
ditches. On one side it is surrounded by small hillocks which afford the spectators 
a good place to watch from, the other sides are open maidans with fields here and 
there. The going is easy and sound in spite of the cactus hedges and open nullahs. 
On the Western side of the preserves there is a longish stretch of sand which is at 
times full of water not easily discerned until the rider is right on top of it. 


The country is divided into several different parts by patches of open space 
in between them. The ground is dotted over with thickly-grown babul trees which 
serve as sanctuaries to the pig. The ground surrounding the centre and biggest 
cover is all open maidan. The pig are beaten out of the covers into the maidans and 
many a delightful run has taken place. Several obstacles come in the way of the 
riders such as babul thicket, a field surrounded by large cactus hedges and 
numerous ruts and holes, and one has to be careful in negotiating them. 


At Dabaka, pigsticking begins as a rule in the morning (between seven and 
eight) and goes on till twelve or twelve-thirty. Then a halt is called for lunch and 
after that a few covers are beaten and the hunting actually stops soon afterwards. 
At every meet nearly the same programme is carried out, the meets usually lasting 
for two days. 


It is customary to have flagmen in the trees to signal the direction the pig 
are going. 

The village of Dabaka boasts of a palace, offering every moderrf comfort to the 
Maharaja’s guests, and has been the game preserves of the Gaekwar family for the 
last hundred years or so. It is bounded on one side by the waters of the Mahi 
which give particular enchantment to the beauty of the place. 


Though the country has not been regularly hunted since the lamentable death 
of the late Youvaraj Fatesinhrao, yet several meets have taken place at intervals. 


SHRIMANT LALSING GAEKWAR. 


BAREILLY. 

It is regretted that the Bareilly Tent Club only killed twenty-eight pig this 
season compared with thirty-two in 1927. The reasons are not far to seek. Mr. 
Nott-Bower, the late Hony. Secretary, went on home leave early in April and handed 
over to a novice who did not know the country. Also Capt. Taylor, I.A.S.C., was 
on leave in Canada until June. If these two experts had been present the bag 
might have reached fifty boar. 


The Club is in need of a good shikari, as at present two very inexperienced 
men are employed in watching the country and arranging the meets. But they do 
show keenness, and should be much improved by next year. 


The present Hony. Secretary intends to do a good deal of inspection of new 


country this cold season, as pig are reported in places which have not been hunted 
for years, if indeed ever. 
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With the prospects of new and more meets, the coming season shows signs of 
promise. But it is absolutely essential to have at least two heats on the line every 
day. The bagh country is difficult to hunt; these woods are large and require 
careful watching by the spears, otherwise pig will break unnoticed. Obviously 
the secret of this is to have two or three heats well posted round a bagh and perhaps 
one heat with the line, if the bagh is rideable. For instance, the big bagh at Shahi 
contains plenty of pig, but to hunt this cover with two spears is almost impossible. 


Reference was made in the first issue of the Hoghunters’ Annual to Mr. Cotton. 
This very gallant sportsman is leaving Etah early next hot weather, to our great 
regret. It is hoped that the new Collector of Etah will support the Club in every 
way, and that this kadir will always be hunted by the Bareilly Tent Club. 

Readers of this summary may think that it is not possible to get good pig- 
sticking at Bareilly. This is not so! The Club is a going concern and is properly 
organised. All that is asked for is more support. Whether three, six, or nine 
people hunt next season the Club will continue, but the total bag will be very much 
in proportion to the number of heats on the line. 

The Hony. Secretary wishes to offer his thanks to the officers of the I.A.S.C., 
R.A.M.C, and other Gunners of the station for their support. But more is required. 

In conclusion our thanks are offered to His Highness the Nawab of Rampur 
for preserving his grass jungles and lending elephants and tentage for the meets in 
and adjoining his territory. 


Largest 

Days Spears Pig 
Mr. Nott-Bower, I.P. .. ae 12 8 31” 
Mr. Collett White, R.A. a 18 6 293” 
Captain Long, I.A.S.C. a 18 5 32” 
Mr. W. A. C. H. Morgan, R.A., 11 3 34” 
Capt. Selby Lowndes, R.A. .. 4 3 34° 
Mr. Cotton, I.C.S. , ee 6 2 30” 
Captain Taylor, LA.S.C. ee 2 l 323” 
Major Grant, R.A.M.C. 9 ec ait 
Major Ellis, R.A. vs 2 
Captain Creagh, R.A.M.C. 3 
Col. Commandant Williams 3 
Mr. Gibbon, R.A. i 4 
Mr. Woodrooffe, R.A. .. 2 
Mr. Grant, R.A. 9 
Mr. Thomas, R.A. 1 
Mr. Gill, I.C.S. .. 2 
Number of Meets .. es ae i Ag st 19 
Number of days hunting H8 ba ee _ 28 
Average number of Spears out .. os Ee as 4 
Number of Pig killed .. Ks a wi bed 28 


W. A. C. H. MORGAN, Lieut., R.A., 
Honorary Secretary, Bareilly Tent Club. 
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BUDAUN 


I can find no records of pigsticking in this district though it doubtless has been 
hunted in its time. At any rate Mr. W. B. Cotton, I.C.S., has killed pig in the 
Ganges kadir near Kachla Ghat in years gone by, and there are probably other 
enthusiasts who are also acquainted with the district. 


While at Kachla Ghat during last April and May I thoroughly beat the grass 
and jhao up and down the left bank of the Ganges (on the Budaun-Etah border) 
without ever finding a pig. The difficulty here is that there is no deep stream 
boundary between the two districts, and sometimes it is difficult to know whether 
one is hunting in Budaun or Etah. 


A couple of miles from the river there is an extensive area of thorn, dhak, and 
stunted palm jungle which holds a lot of pig. This jungle is more or less preserved 
by the Zamindar who owns it, but is almost impossible for a single spear. Even 
ghooming is impracticable, as the pig return too early. In winter the prospects 
are better on account of the pig lying out in the surrounding crops. 


On account of the absence of a Tent Club in Budaun, a considerable number 
of pig are shot and netted by the local inhabitants. There are, however, vast 
stretches of splendid galloping country at Sahaswan, Usehat, and along the Budaun- 
Moradabad border where a lot of pig might be killed with a little bundobast and a 
sufficient number of spears. I am hoping that it will be possible to obtain assist- 
ance from the Bareilly Tent Club next year. But for an adverse fate which decreed 
that Mr. A. A. Waugh, I.C.S., should lose his horse from colic a couple of days after 
purchasing it, a properly organised Tent Club would have been started in a small 
way this year. 

Mr. W. B. Cotton very kindly invited us, along with the Bareilly Tent Club, 
to meets on the Budaun-Etah border at the end of March and of May. I was only 
able to attend the latter and thoroughly enjoyed two excellent days’ hunting. In 
this connection I should like to take this opportunity of corroborating Mr. Nott- 
Bower’s remark, culled from the last Annual, that he “ received striking evidence 
(at Etah) of the fact that a Hoghunter reaches his prime at somewhere about fifty- 
five,”’ y, another year has passed on since then. 


Budaun, being conveniently situated between Bareilly and Etah, might in 
future very easily form a connecting link between the two. 


E. H. N. GILL, I.C.S. 


CALCUTTA 


_ The season 1927-28 showed a distinct improvement on last year, fifty-five pig 
being killed at Tent Club meets. Owing to a weak monsoon we were able to start 
hunting early in October but the best sport was obtained after the New Year. | 

Serajgunge proved a gold mine, thirty pig being killed in the neighbourhood. 
We are greatly indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Trelawny, Graves and Nicholl 
for kindly inviting the Tent Club to hunt in their country on various occasions. 

We have heard of more unhunted country which will be reconnoitred as soon as 
the rivers have gone down. 

Taking all things into consideration we have every cause to be satisfied with our 
season. The Club again sent a team to compete in the Muttra Cup. This team 
consisted of Messrs. J. H. Burder and I. M. Hooper under the leadership of Mr. J. M. 
Salusbury-Trelawny with Mr. G. I. Maitland Heriot as spare man, and acquitted 
themselves most creditably, killing five pig in six runs. 
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The season was marred by the untimely death from blood poisoning of a great 
sportsman, Mr. R. C. Pollard, who had recently enjoyed his first day’s pigsticking 
and further killed his first pig. 


RESULTS 

Name Ist Spears Biggest Pig No. of Pig 30 

inches or over 
J. M. S. Trelawny as iis 12 334 6 
G. I. Maitland Heriot 8 30} 2 
H. M. P. Hewett 6 343 3 
J. H. Burder 5 32 3 
H. E. Colvin 4 2 
E..R. Kenderdine 4 32} 4 
H. G. Bengough 3 31 a | 
I. M. Hooper Ss 3 32} 2 
F. M. B. Lutyens .. 2 32 2 
E. P. W. Nicholl .. 2 32} 2 
M. S. Waterstone .. 2 31 1 
E. R. Bains l 294 - 
G. Blois 1 30 1 
F. H. French | 284 a 

R. C, Pollard 1 284 

55 29 


H. M. P., HEWETT, Caprain, 
Hon. Sec., Calcutta Tent Club. 


CAWNPORE | 


The bag for the season was 120 boar, this total being the second highest in the 
annals of the Tent Club. 


Membership from Cawnpore and Lucknow is good. 


Pig were even more plentiful than last year in the kadir but canal meets were 
again disappointing ; good ‘‘ khabar”’ has been received from places, about thirty 
miles out along the canal, which could not be hunted this year owing to early rains ; 
it is, however, hoped to hunt these immediately crops are cut next year and these 
meets should supply some good fighting boar. 


The big bag was due to a great extent to the keenness of members from the 22nd 
Battery, R. F. A., stationed at Cawnpore, who arranged a number of private meets 
on week days, and it is regretted that all members from this Battery will not be 
present to hunt with the Club next year. 


From the summary below of pig killed in various sectors, it will be seen that Ishri- 
ganj and Paharipur again supplied the highest number of pig ; these sectors, however, 
were hunted more than certain others, owing to their close proximity to Cawnpore. 
Saloli Bagh also supplied a good bag during the season. 

It was originally intended to hold a ten-day camp at Maraunda and Mahiparapur 
as was done last season, but, owing to early rains and the likelihood of certain nallahs 
being flooded, this was called off at the last moment and the country was hunted 
by crossing over from Bithoor daily. , 

Next year it is hoped to hold one or two ten-day camps during the hot weather. 
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A Group at Cawnpore. 
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The Ferry at Cawnpore. 
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SUMMARY OF SPORT OBTAINED IN VARIOUS SECTORS 
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The following have hunted with the Club during the past season and the number 
of first spears obtained is shown after each name :— 


Carr-Harris or ne és -- 20 Wilson 0 
Thatcher ise aa ae .- 6 Tipson 2 
Arrindell .. 12 Gen. Cator 0 
Col. Crocker 3 Tosh ; 0 
Tulloch... 18 Benyon | 
Woolridge .. 7 Bradley. 0 
Calver i ll Whyte ae 0 
Haddow .. 7 Major White 0 
Ridlington .. 2 Beddington 0 
Everitt .. 4 Dawson... 2 
Petherick 5 Ritson 1 
Peck 8 Labouchere 0 
Pinney 0 Carliss 0 
Maclaughlin 2 Walters 0 
Sanford .. | Willis 0 
Parke ae 0 Walker 0 
Clarke ie 2 Vaux 0 
Barnett... 2 Beer 0 
Morris a | Col. Bowen 0 
Fetherstonhaugh 2 Tudor is 0 
Griffin oie 0 Sandys... 0 
Sheffield 0 Miss Roes l 
Jackson 0 


W. MAY ARRINDELL, 
Hon. Sec., Cawnpore Tent Club. 


DELHI 


During the season 1927-28 one hundred and forty-eight boar were killed. 


The season started early in November and five boar were killed before the 
Xmas meet where twelve were bagged. Largely owing to the Battery from the 
Fort being away, there was little or no pigsticking in January and the first half of 
February. During this time only two were accounted for. The best of our 
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country lies some fifty miles out from Delhi and is somewhat inaccessible, so that 
four-day camps are almost essential. As in previous years these started after the 
Horse Show, during alternate weeks, with a one-day meet close to Delhi in between. 
In March twenty boar were killed and in April twenty-three. During May, with 
the help of our visitors, fifty-eight were added. In June bad luck followed us— 
wherever a meet was arranged, it rained and for this reason the meets on several days 
had to be cancelled and others were interfered with. The first day of the Solhra 
meet on the 7th June had to be cancelled for this reason and on the remaining three 
days the only three boar seen were those killed. Pigsticking continued till the 
middle of July, but only intermittently owing to the rain and to several members, 
thinking the rains had come early, having ‘‘ let down ”’ their horses. As a result, 
during June and July only twenty were killed. 


Although our total for the year is the lowest since 1925 it must, from our own 
point of view, be considered satisfactory because the number of boar killed by Delhi 
members at regular meets is greater than in any year since the War, except that 
of the record season of 1925-26 which in this respect it about equals. The average 
annual bag after the War till 1924 was between sixty and seventy.* The season 
1924-25 produced one hundred and seventy-four, 1925-26—two hundred and thirty- 
eight and 1926-27—one hundred and seventy-eight. Our visitors, as they have 
done for several years now, hunted the outlying country which we rarely do, as 
well as joining our regular meets, but this year had not the luck to find so many 
pig. Of the one hundred and forty-eight boar killed this year, one hundred and 
seven were accounted for by Delhi members at regular meets as compared with 
fifty-eight last year and one hundred and thirteen in the 1925-26 record season. 


This brings us to perhaps the most important feature of the season—the increase 
in the number of spears from Delhi. The arrival of the Gordon Highlanders has 
added at least one to the average number of spears out and our new “ Vet’ and 
“Policeman ”’ are enthusiasts. The average number of spears was five and, had 
not the rain early in June interfered with hunting and had not the jungles been 
somewhat neglected last year, we might well have killed many more. Pig this year 
were undoubtedly fewer than the lest three years particularly in the country done . 
by our visitors. | 

As will be seen from the list of boar killed, Kasna has returned to its old form 
and, with Surajpur, promises well for next year. The Xmas meet will probably 
be held there as, till last Xmas, it had been for many years. Hasanpur, where last 
year’s Xmas meet was held, has this year proved unproductive. At Xmas the 
grass was too light, particularly in the jheel, and the Bela was too thick to hunt. 
By March when we were again able to go there the whole of the Bela had been burnt. 
Solhra-Bholra maintained its reputation and gave us a good Easter meet and, as 
usual, was the scene of more casualties than of the other meets. Rohillapur grass 
also was too light. For the first time for many years the names of Burari and Wa- 
zirabad appear. These jungles have steadily improved since the floods of 1924 and, 
with the Metcalfe House covert which they adjoin, have supplied seven boar. A 
chowkidar has now been employed for these coverts with the idea of gradually 
working up again the country north of Delhi—a great advantage to those who cannot 
get away to the distant meets. Chaensa has again been the ‘“ H. Q.” of many 
poachers and it is now thought that the practice, which has obtained for some years, 
of not worrying them here in the hope that they would confine their operations 
to this part of the country, has been a failure. A chowkidar from the village has 


* This cannot be verified exactly because the logs prior to 1923 are missing. They were last 
known to have been seen with the visitors of 1927. The Hony. Secretary would be grateful for any 
information which might lead to their recovery. 
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now been employed and this combined with increasing the chowkidar’s reward for 
pig should make an improvement. 


The Tent Club has this year sustained a great loss in the departure of Mr. Brayne, 
for many years D.C. of Gurgaon and supporter of the Tent Club. We have 
in no small measure to thank Brayne for the improvement of the country since the 
War and for the ee we get now-a-days. Before his departure he had recorded 
his two hundred and eightieth first spear and will be a great loss as a spear and 
as one of the oldest and most helpful members. 

Captain Gillmore and, more recently, Major Bowes have been indefatigable 
in looking after our horses and we are all very grateful to them. Luckily casualties 
ae been light this year. Lalji, tireless as ever, has done excellent work throughout 

e season. 


The duties of Hony. Secretary were taken over by Mr. J. G. S. Ross, R.A., at 
beginning of the season. 


A notable performance among the horses is that of “ Mehtab ”’, familiar to 
many for several years past as “ Brayne’s Child’s Pony”; this pony, a country- 
bred standing something under 14 hands and 23 years of age, was handed over by 
the D. C. on his departure to Roberts who carried on the good work on him so that 
at the end of the season he stood, with ‘‘ Roman Punch,” at the head of the list of 
horses with seven first spears to his credit. 
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Below are list of pig killed by various members and of pig killed in the various 


districts. 
SPEARS 


Mr. Sale, P.W.D. .. 

* Mr. Bagwell Purefoy, R.A. 

Mr. Colville, Gordon Highlanders 
Mr. Crimmin, 20th Lancers 

Mr. Chapman, R.A. 

Mr. Ross, R.A. 

Mr. Brayne, I.C.S. 

Mr. Voeleker, 20th Lancers 

Mr. Hayes, R.A. .. 

Mr. Roberts 

Col. Jackson, A.H.Q. st 
Capt. Atherton, R. Deccan Horse 
Capt. Marriot, 20th Lancers 
Capt. Head, 4th Q. O. Hussars . 
t Capt. Scott Cockburn oe 
Lt.-Col. Bromelow, 20th Lancers 
Mr. Smith . 

Major Scott, R.A. 

Mr. Templer, R.A. 

Capt. Herbert, R.H.A. 

Capt. Wardle, R. Deccan Horse. . 
Mr. Wetherfield, R.A. 

Mr. Ormerod, I.C.S. a 

Major Bowes, R.A.V.C. .. 


Capt. Hunter Blair, Gordon Hgdrs. 


t Mr. Moulton-Barrett, 4-7, D.G. 


t Capt. Catto, 4th Q. O. Hussars 


tT Mr. Clements, ‘s 
Mr. Fryer, Indian Police 
Mr. Leggatt, R.A. 
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MEETS 


Ghaziabad 
Solhra-Bholra 
Okhla 

Chaensa 

Dhankapur 
Surajpur .. 
Charpauli- -Mangrauli 


Burari 


Metcalfe House aa Wazirabad 


Nasirpur 
Rohillapur 
Patparganj 
Hasanpur .. 
Purana Killa 
Kasna 


J. G. S. ROSS, Lr, RA, 


& 


Hon. Sec., Detht Tent Club. 


* Delhi Member who joined the visitors for this month. 
+ Visitors who spent a month in the Delhi country. 
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FYZABAD 


The Fyzabad Tent Club, which was revived last year for the first time since the 
War, has had a very poor season in 1928. The excessive rains in January and the 
beginning of February brought the grass up to an unusual extent all over the country 
and made hunting very difficult, the grass being too green to burn till the end of May. 
Most of those who came out last year were away this season and so most spears were 
again novices ; the average number out was seven. Hunting started inJanuary and 
the rains broke the first week in July. Meets were held on both banks of the Gogra 
and the supply of pig was better on the Tulsipur than on the Fyzabad side where 
pig were very short this year. The number of days hunted was twenty, of which 
six were blank; on every other day pig were seen and hunted. 


First spears were obtained by— 
Mr. Cowan, R. A. a | 
Mr. Robinson, Royal Berks Regiment . | 
Mr. Sinclair ry) ry ae - | 
Capt. Smith ry) ry) ” r 1 
Total 4 


L. C. AITKEN, Lt., R.A., 
Hon. Secy., Fyzabad Tent Club. 


GHAZIPUR (1921-27) 


Ghazipur, situated on the left bank of the Ganges forty-five miles down stream 
from Benares, with Ballia the same distance lower down, is a pigsticking paradise. 
To the best of my knowledge the Ballia kadir has scarcely ever been hunted since 
the War. But the prospects there, I believe, are even brighter than in Ghazipur ; 
and that’s saying a great deal. 


In neither of these districts do the Thakurs and better castes appear to eat pig: 
The Pasis and Chamars certainly do, but they are invariably poorly equipped and 
netting does not appear to be very popular. The real danger is the itinerant bandook- 
wallah. During the last few years there has not been any organised preservation of 
ig eet aa districts, nor, if present conditions continue, will it ever be necessary on 
a large scal 

Ghazipur has been a pigsticking district since the early days of the sport. A few 
survivors of the old brigade still speak of the hunting with enthusiasm. But the old 
ms eae disappeared, and more’s the pity. It has gone the way, alas, of those who made 
the history. 


After a lapse of many years the Tent Club was revived in a small way in the 
summer of 1921, when three local novices with a single horse apiece killed four boar 
on the two occasions on which they were able to go out. It was not till the following 
winter, when we were joined by Mr. C. E. Wild, Mr. C. M. Collett and Mr. A. P. Col- 
lett, all of the I.C.S. and three of the straightest and most enthusiastic nders to 
pig, that the Club was put on a proper footing. 


These three sportsmen left us about 1923 since when the Club has been carried 
on as spears and the exigencies of service would permit. A point I should like to 
stress is that the appended record of pig killed is but a fraction of what might be 
accomplished by cavalry or gunner enthusiasts, with a little cash and horses to spare, 
stationed in the neighbourhood ; though I am bound to add that pigsticking in 
Ghazipur is probably the cheapest obtainable in India. 
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From 1923 to 1927 the lack of adequate spears and horses has threatened the Club 
with ruin on more than one occasion. As a matter of fact Mr. F. A. Utting was left 
more or less alone in 1924, and a similar experience befell the Hony. Secretary in 
1925 and part of 1926. Mr. A. P. Collett, on his return to Ghazipur this year, renewed 
his acquaintance with the local hog and assisted in slaying nineteen of the best in three 
days, riding, I hear, even harder than he did before ; my one regret was that I was 
not there to see. 

Most of the Ghazipur country is situated along the main stream of the Ganges. 
There is very little grass and, what there is, is either reaped early in the season or has 
such rough going as to be hardly worthwhile with the limited supply of horse flesh at 
one’s disposal. By April and May all the likely thorn patches are margined fora 
considerable area by luxuriant growth of camel-thorn, lupta or khajera, and indige- 
nous weeds. These areas are particularly productive at Sherpur (midway on the 
Ganges between Ghazipur and Ballia) where there is an extensive, but unrideable, 
thorn sanctuary and several isolated thorn and bamboo patches a mile or more 
distant. I have seen no less than eight boar killed by two heats from a lupta patch, 
perhaps two hundred yards square when there has been scarcely any time to change 
horses. Four and five in succession from the same patch have been of frequent 
occurrence. 

There are half a dozen small meets, within a few miles of the civil station, which 
have seldom failed to produce a couple of boar on each occasion visited. Sherpur 
has, on most occasions, produced from six to eight boar for three or four consecutive 
days during two meets each season. These results could be easily doubled if the 
Ballia country was included. 

The going on the whole is excellent, the only snags being silt fissures and 
clods which occur quite frequently. The boar, once he goes away, is always in view, 
but plenty of law has invariably to be allowed him when beating the thorn patches 
or “‘ arhar ”’ early in the season. 

The pig on the whole are fierce and heavy. They do not run, but anything 
they may lack in this respect is amply compensated for by the way they fight and 

( Lrge on the slightest provocation. 

Barring the usual tosses and pig-cuts there are few accidents to speak of. In 
1924 a beater was killed by a pig, and in 1922 a horse was badly hurt by plunging on 
to a spear held awkwardly by a syce. 

The bungalows in the civil station are built along the river where a delightful 
patch of jhow has now propagated itself. Of recent years two or three boar have 
been found here and killed within sight of the Station Club, one of whom having 
first presented himself at the Hony. Secretary’s stables just as that person was 
preparing to go for a ride. 

RECORD OF PIG KILLED BY THE GHAZIPUR TENT CLUB. 


1920-21 .. oie es a ans -. 4 Boar 
1921-22 .. me ie ae a .. 43 ,, 
1922-23 .. _ $e - we - 63 ,, 
1923-24 .. ws = mes re ee LE 4 
1924-25 ae de aa - .. 2 ,, 
1925-26 .. ate eis Bie ‘% TOLL aps 
1926-27 59 


Biggest boar killed 333"..  Spear, Mr. C. M. Collett on High Force. 


E. H.N. GILL, I.C.S., 
Hony. Secy., Ghazipur Tent Club (1921-27). 
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1928 


Compared with its predecessors, the season 1927-28 was a disappointing one. 
For many reasons hunting could not be started till Easter and, owing to phenomenal 
casualties amongst horses, we had to stop in early June. By that time only one 
horse remained which was fit to gallop ! 


For the past four years, while Colonel Martin was there, we were glad to have 
the help of two or three spears from Benares. Unfortunately he is there no longer 
and we have been unable to prevail on any of the others to join our meets. 


We have to offer, excellent country, a plentiful supply of pig and a good pucca 
road, within easy motoring distance of Benares ; but these inducements evidently 
are not sufficient. 


However we were glad to welcome Cartland from Moradabad, Williamson and 
O’Sullivan from Gorakhpore and Burlton from Allahabad—it is hoped that they 
will be able to come again next season. 


We have to regret the absence of our late Honorary Secretary, E. H. N. Gill, 
but were compensated by the presence of A. P. Collett. Somebody once said of 
this well-known sportsman that, besides being indebted to him for his initiation 
into the art of pigsticking, he had also learnt the joyous satisfaction of forcible 
and terse expression ! 


Owing to our short season, meets were held only at Shairpore, Jeupore, 
Patkania and one short, blank morning at Khalispore—altogether eight meets. Our 
best day’s hunting was at Shairpore when one heat killed seven pig in something 
under two hours—A. P. Collett getting five and L. Macdowell two. 


We would draw the attention of the Editor, Hog Hunters’ Annual, to our 
method of measuring pig and would be grateful for his criticism of it.* Two vertical 
posts are placed, one at the pig’s withers and the other at the base of his rudimentary 
toes (not the point). The shortest distance between the posts being taken as the 
pig’s measurement. Doubt as to the correctness of this procedure has arisen since 
L. Macdowell and the writer have adopted two squeakers. These young pig now 
measure about 16” and we notice that the base of their rudimentary toes are quit? 
14” above the base of their heels. This accounts for the fact that the imprint of the 
rudimentary toes is only found in pig tracks when the animal has sunk into soft 
ground, wet or dry. Therefore it would seem that we have been under-measuring 
our pig and might well add at least another 2” to a full-grown boar. 


* The method of measuring pig as practised in most Tent Clubs is for one person to hold 
a stick or spear vertically against the animal's withers, as it lies on its side, with one end of the 
Measuring tape against the upright. An assistant then draws the tape out with one hand, 
holding the pig’s feet together with the other and reads the measurement where the hair stops 
and the horn begins. Care is taken that the tape is straight and only touches the pig’s side at 
a tangent. 


This is how Honorary Secretaries do it—Shikaries who like to please the Sahib log with 
large measurements and “ baby killers ’’ who wish to avoid a fine, have other methods best 
left unsaid. 


The Ghazipur method would be a fruitful source of income at times to other Tent Clubs 
were they adopt it with their same height minimum. 


No doubt Ghazipur are undermeasuring but the boar in the photograph does not look 
thirty-three plus two, #.e., 35”, an unusually large hog. Incidentally, squeakers stand straight 
like a deer, but as they grow, the bend at the fetlock increases with their weight. 


(En, 
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RESULTS 
Total bag gj. si is i 4 .. 45 pig, of which 
| 24 were 30” and 
over. 
Total number of meets .. Pr oi 5% - 8 
Number of days hunted . ee es és i 12 
Average number of spears ae : : a 4 
Note.—During the season only two pig were lost after — been speared. 
NAMES NUMBER OF FIRST SPEARS 
Mr. A. P. Collett .. ee = as i 12 
Mr. L. Macdowell . is a es 10 
Mr. A. G. Bruce .. ee a oe ae 9 
Mr. F. A. Utting .. 2 - si sid 7 
Mr. J. O’Sullivan - as “s 3 
Mr. ‘Bullums’ Williamson 2 
Mr. D. Cartland .. | 
Capt. R. Buriton .. 1 


Total .. 45 


F, A. UTTING, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary. 


HYDERABAD (SIND) 


Pigsticking has never been a very flourishing sport in this small station, 
although from 1923 onwards many efforts have been made to promote it by mem- 
bers of the Gunners’ Mess. 


Early entries in the R.A. Mess Shikar Book show that boar have been speared 
at intervals for many years, but the entries are few and far between, and pig appear 
to have been so scarce that they were even known by name. The Shikari, Sabena, 
will still relate the performances of one ‘‘ Willie,” who was the hero of several days’ 
sport before he eventually succumbed, in 1913, to the spear of a Gunner Subaltern. 


Unfortunately conditions are little better now. Pig are not numerous and 
live almost entirely in the dense thorn jungles which border the Indus throughout 
Lower Sind. Even there.they are much poached by local sportsmen with guns, 
nets and dogs. 


It is only when the shikari and his “ puggi-wallahs ” contrive to harbour an 
outlier in a small isolated cover, or in crops with an adjacent stretch of rideable 
country, that the opportunity for hunting occurs. 


For this reason pigsticking here cannot be counted on as a regular form of 
sport, and during the last four seasons, in spite of much perseverance, only sixteen 
pig have been accounted for, of which three were killed this season. 


Expeditions to Manchar Lake, on the right bank of the Indus, some hundred 
miles up stream from Hyderabad, have been more promising. There, in spite of 
poaching, pig are fairly plentiful. They livein the tall grass on the shores of the 
lake and in late winter and spring this is excellent ndeable country. In the summer 


Ghazipur—a 33” Boar 
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The Ghamukhtesar Bridge, Meerut, T.C. 


The Meerut Tent Club Staff 
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GHAZIPUR. 


A Morning’s Bag: Two Spears 
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the grass dries up and the pig retire to the thick, marshy reed-beds, until the rising 
of the Indus floods the greater part of this district. 

If poaching were stopped and if there were more spears available to hunt regu- 
larly, Manchar would provide good sport. It is readily accessible by train and 
there are undoubtedly other places along the railway in Sind which would repay 
investigation. It was hoped that a party of spears from the Staff College, Quetta, 
would join us at the Xmas Camp at Manchar last year, but unfortunately this could 
not be arranged. 

Among the members who have hunted this season, the most regular attendants 
were :— | | 
Major G. T. Strickland, R.A. 
Capt. P. F. Grant, R.A. 

Mr. D. Campbell, R.A. 
Mr. E. D. Howard-Vyse, R.A. 
Mr. C. G. Holt Wilson, R.A. 


Mr. W. J. N. Walker, R.A. 


Bag .. or is .. 3 boar. 


E. D. HOWARD-VYSE, Lt., R.A., 
Hon. Secretary, Hyderabad Tent Club. 


JHANSI 


The Jhansi country, owing to a series of unfortunate circumstances, was not 
hunted during the season. Reliefs, transfers and the absence of the Honorary 
Secretary left the Club without a single old hand to carry on. Unfortunately none 
of the new comers had any experience of the sport and, not knowing the country, 
did not care to tackle it without a ‘‘ bear leader’’. 


The local shikaries being mere parasites, the Club is run entirely by the Hon. 
Secretary and an orderly ; although this works normally, the absence of the Hon. 
Secretary and old hands makes it difficult for new-comers to carry on. It is hoped 
that the Club will get into its stride again next season . 


P. J. HILLIARD, 
CapT., 16TH CAVALRY, 


Hon. Secretary, Jhansi Tent Club. 


JUBBULPORE 


About the years 1906 to 1912 the sport of pigsticking was at its zenith at Jubbul- 
pore ; there remain, unfortunately, no records of pre-war hunting. 


It is believed that the year’s bag usually averaged from twelve to twenty hog. 
In those days people used to go down to Wardah and hunt with the Nagpur Tent 
Club for one or two long meets each year. The only information obtainable before 
starting the 1928 season was a few names of camps and some vague details about 
beats in the neighbourhood of Sihora, Kharawal, Buragarh, Golaspur and Mohonia. 
There is no doubt that during the War, with perhaps the exception of a few private 
expeditions, no active interest was taken in the sport. With the increased number 
of gun licences and the resultant increase in pig-shooting, pig are doubtless much 
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more scarce and more difficult to find. Last season’s experience has shown how 
difficult it is to make them break from their jungle strongholds. One pig was killed 
on a private expedition in 1926 near Sihora but, apart from this, nothing had been 
done since the War, 


A fresh start was made in March 1928 by Captain J. F. Maxwell. He began 
by opening up new country around Baghora, eleven miles from Jubbulpore, and the 
two Boar killed was the hard-earned reward of his labours. 


Pig are generally found in river beds or in tree jungle out of which they are 
driven into the open. Most of the open-going is over cultivation and banks. These 
banks slow up the pace and make spearing very difficult. 


Out of twenty days’ hunting, twelve were blank but, in spite of this, there was 
keen support from a few officers of the Indian Signal Corps ; they were mostly novices 
but very keen. 


It is hoped that this cold weather will see more consistent sport for the few who 
can get up in the morning on holidays and who really enjoy the few occasions 
when we are able to hunt a Pig. 


MEERUT 


During the season ninety-one pig and three hyena were killed in the Meerut 
Tent Club country. 


This seems a ridiculously small bag, and after the high hopes entertained at the 
end of last season for a bag of normal or even better proportions this year, it comes 
as a bitter disappointment. 


The reason can primarily be laid down to a general shortage of spears. At least 
80 per cent. of last season’s regular performers, the majority of whom, even though 
they were novices, had learned to kill pig by the end of the season, had either been 
posted to other stations or went home on leave after the Kadir Cup. 


On Colonel Paynter being posted to Saugor in March, the Tent Club was left 
without even the leaven of his experience. Also the pigsticking fraternity of the 
4th Hussars were either home on leave, or pigsticking in the Delhi and Muttra coun- 
tries till the beginning ot July. Thus the average number ot spears was reduced to 
about six, all comparative novices who, though lacking in skill, made up for it by 
their keenness, as they were all regular attenders. The number of pig lost was per- 
fectly heartbreaking, especially to those who chased them. 


‘Pig were plentiful as ever, and certain jungles showed an increase on last year. 
There is, however, one marked case of a decrease, due entirely to poaching, in the area 
between Hasanpur and the river on the left bank of the Ganges. Poaching has been 
considerable throughout the season and more nets have been located than last year. 
It is a matter which requires a great deal of attention, if the supply of pig is not to be 
impaired. 

The Tent Club, as always, owe the greatest debt of gratitude to the I.C.S., for 
their valuable assistance which they so freely give. 


The country was much earlier than usual this season, and at Christmas the going 
was as good as one could wish for. Certain areas, however, were very much thicker 
than in previous years, notably Tigri, Bijnor, and parts of Salempur islands ; also 
the country between Jharina and Askeripur, the grass near the latter place being 
thick enough to hold a herd of wild elephants without anyone being the wiser. These 
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thick patches certainly provide admirable sanctuaries for pig, but there are almost 
too many of them. Instead of the number of pig : killed on Tigri island running into 
double figures as is usually the case, only one pig was killed there this year, though 
spears found the going difficult, even at a walk, on account of the pig rootlings. 


No panther were seen on the line this year, but three hyena were ridden and kill- 
ed. Panther seem to be on the increase and there is no doubt that they do a terrible 
lot of damage. Three panther have been shot ; two by Lowsley Williams at Hassein- 
pur and Sherzapur respectively, and one by Graham near Mawana. A fourth was very 
hard hit by Thomas near Mawana in April and it is hoped that he died. 


The Tent Club staff has remained unchanged with the exception of the fact 
that Bhal has been taken as a fourth shikari, with a view to replacing Jharia. Babu, 
head shikari, has, as ever, done excellent work. Badla, second shikari, has done very 
good work and with a little more experience should make a first-class shikari. 
Jharia started the season as second shikari but, his work never being up to what was 
required, he was deposed half way through the season and Badla moved up in his 
stead. Bhal, fourth shikan, has done very well. Najib Ullah, our Jamedar, who 
runs the “‘ Q” branch, has been, as ever, invaluable. 


Last season was notable, if for nothing,else, for the magnificent meet at Christ- 
mas. As mentioned above, the country was in splendid condition and supply of 
pig was,excellent. Out of six pig killed, one by Benson measured 343” and is the 
record for height for the Meerut Kadir, it weighed 250 lbs, Another pig measured 
334” and weighed 295 lbs., the average height and weight being 32}” and 220 lbs. for 
the six pig killed. 

Casualties, though only too numerous, were much lighter than last year both 
to men and horses. 


Col. Paynter had very bad luck in losing “* Sandown”’ through a broken leg in the 
Hoghunters’ Cup. After leading the field by a distance for the first three miles, he 
fell in a nullah, and again a hundred yards further on, in a blind hole. Williams 
(R. H. A.) took a heavy fall in a blind buffalo wallow on Rasputin, and at first it was 
feared that the horse had a broken leg; it was later diagnosed as a broken rib, 
and we hope he has not killed his last pig. Benson (R.A.) was spearing a pig when 
his horse pecked, the spear hit the ground, the jar knocked it out of his hand. Bounc- 
ing, the spear went through his horse’s shoulder, and just grazed his knee. The 
horse recovered in three weeks. 


Apart from these injuries there were more than the average of pig cuts and stubs. 
The pig we found in the cold weather were of rather a ferocious breed, with the 
result that there were some very nasty cuts. 


Casualties to men were unfortunately rather numerous. Colin West took a 
very bad toss in the first heat to be run off at the Kadir Cup meeting, breaking 
his collar bone and a couple of ribs. Avery (2nd Lancers) broke his collar bone in 
May, which stopped him hunting for the rest of the season. Major Cursetjee 
(1.M.S.) fell with his horse on top of him early in June and broke his nose, as well as 
receiving a good shaking ; however he was hunting again in ten days’ time. Bomford 
(2nd Lancers) and Pope (R.A.) each damaged their shoulders more or less severely, 
with the result that they were unable to hunt for about a month. 

An account of these accidents cannot be passed over without a special word of 
thanks to Major Cursetjee, I.M.S. Himself a very regular spear throughout the season, 
he was indefatigable in his treatment of members, horses, and coolies alike. It will 
indeed be a bad day for the Tent Club when he is posted away from Meerut. 
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Excluding hog killed in the Kadir Cup, the following are the measurements for © 
the season :— 


34 inches and over l 
33 1 es sis oe | 
32 i ou site -. 9 
31 5 ce re Pee) 
30 “3 te - -. 17 
29 “ “i 20 
28 _ re an .. 17 
27 2 Aue ae -. 13 

Total 82 


The following have hunted with the M. T. C. during the last season ; the number 
of first spears is shown after each name :— 
Benson (R.A.) a ans .. 18 Thomson (R.A.) 
Thomas (R.A.) .. aa .. 13 Pope (R.A.) 


Smith (R.H.A.) 10 Crowe (R.H.A.) 

Maude (R.H.A.) : 7 Dunphie (R.H.A.) 

Colonel Paynter (R.H.A.) 6 Catto (4th Hussars) 

Bomford (2nd Lancers) 6 Gibbon (R.A.) 

Cursetjee (I.M.S.) 5 Avery (2nd Lancers) 

Darling (R.A.) 5 Whitworth (2nd Lancers) 

Williams (R.H.A.) 3 Baring, I.C.S. ; 

Neilson (R.A.) 3 Morgan (Aust. Staff Corps) 

Harrison (R.A.) 2 Fisher (R.A.) ea 
Scott Cockburn (4th Hussars) 1 Cowdell (4th Hussars) 

McCarthy (I.P.) ] Daly (R.H.A.) 

Selby Lowndes (R.A.) 1 Willoughby Holland 

Graham (R.A.) ] 


These figures do not include nine rideable hog killed in the Kadir Cup meeting. 


The following meets were held :— 


DATE MEET RESULT 

Dec. 20th-25th. Dhabarsi, Ujhan, egies ae ..  Lhog. 
Jan. 5th-8th. Mukhdumpur Se bs -» 4hog & 2 hyena. 

Jan. 26th-29th. | Dehri Bartaura . ans bs -. hog. 

Feb. 23rd-26th. |§ Husseinpur 7 ‘is es -. 15 hog. 

Mar. 8th. Gajroula bs ite ys -- Il hog. 

Apl. 5th-7th. Dehri Bartaura .. es - -- 10 hog. 

Apl. 19th-22nd. Basantpur Bagh - 3 -- 10 hog. 
May 3rd-—6th. Husseinpur sd 2s bs .. Thog, 1 hyena & 
1 panther shot. 

May 17th-20th. Bijaura, Tigri .. He a .. 4hog. 


May. 3lst—June 3. Bijnor £3 asi i -- 14hog. 


idee Google 


SEEN AT MUTTRA. 


{ ° 
: .* DICKIE 


QunMRoo 
LeoBs 


Capt. ‘ Dickie” Richards, Capt. ‘ Tich’”’ Catto, 
Mr. ‘‘ Lobb” Parr and Chamroo the Shikarie. 
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June 14th-17th.  Jharina eee ah i .. hog. 
June 28th-July Ist Sherzapur a i ss --  Shog & 1 panther 
shot. 
July. 7th-—8th Asilpur és a as -.  Lhog. 
Road Meets ie ats ss .. Shog. 
82 


R. J. H. THOMAS, Lr., 
Act. Hon. Secretary, Meerut Tent Club. 


MUTTRA 


Major F. N. Mason MacFarlane, M.C.,R.A.,and Mr.C.F. J. Price, R.A., 
having left Muttra, the duties of honorary secretary were taken over by Capt. 
H. Mc A. Richards, M.C., R.A., and Mr. J. A. Akroyd Hunt, R.A. 


The season opened officially on November 13th although, in response to peti- 
tions from local zemindars, a meet and two “ gooms ”’ were held early in October, 
but no pig were killed during this month. The last meet of the season was held 
on July 15th. 


The Club had twenty members, and the average number of spears out at a 
meet was ten. 


A record bag for Muttra was obtained this season, 412 warrantable boar being 
killed. The previous best bag was obtained by The Royal Dragoons in 1911, when 
400 boar were killed. In that year, owing to the failure of the monsoon, they were 
able to hunt throughout the twelve months, from November 1910 to October 1911. 


Owing to the exceptional crops, pig were not always found in their usual 
haunts early in the season, thus resulting in some disappointing days notably 
during the Xmas meet. Later however more attention was paid to the crops, 
which this year afforded excellent holding cover, and pig were always found. This 
accounts for the unusually good bag for February. 


Amas Camp.—This was held from 19th to 3lst December. The country 
hunted was both sides of the Agra-Delhi canal from Chota Kosi to Azizpur. 


As usual there was a large camp, with visitors from the 4th Q. O. Hussars and 
the Equitation School, Saugor. 


The total bag for the meet was thirty boar and one hyena. Unfortunately 
rain stopped hunting soon after the start, on the last day at Sheiksai which is the 
best meet during the camp. 


The Mutira Cup.—The meeting was held on March 22nd, 23rd and 24th. 


His Excellency the Viceroy was good enough to find time to come to lunch 
with the Tent Club on the second day of the meeting, and rode with the heats before 
and after lunch. 


The camp, as last year, was at Dangoli Bagh. The Sakraya, Bijoli, Jahan- 
ghirpur, and Panigaon jungles were hunted. The country promised to be in first 
rate condition ; but during the few days previous to the meeting, large fires played 
havoc with the jungles and Jahanghirpur was practically ruined. 


This year sixteen teams entered, and eleven actually competed. The cup was 
won by the 4th Hussars “ B”’ Team. 
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Country.—The Canal country was in excellent condition, but the bag was dis- 
appointing considering the cover. The grass at Kokila Ban held a large number 
of pig, but was quite unhuntable, and remained so until practically the end of the 
season. 


The Kadir country, on the whole, owing to fires, was light and hunting easy 
Porcupine grass was non-existent this year. 


Nohjhsl.—Owing to extensive fires, held no pig. 


Sultanpur.—Particular attention was paid to the tree jhow this year, with 
satisfactory results. Thirty-eight boar were killed out of this strip alone. 

Sakraya.—Similar attention to the jhow here resulted in a good bag for this 
jungle. 

North Lands.—By opening up two or three new beats this year, the whole of 
the Muttra Kadir was hunted for the first time, two of these, Barahra and Majhoi 
(North), if hunted at the right time should produce good bags in the future. 


Poachers.—These as usual have given trouble notably at Nohjhil and in the 
Canal country. One panther was reported at Panigaon this year but was not seen 
till the meet on the 12th July. An unsuccessful effort was made to shoot him a 
few days later. Very few wolves were seen, two were shot, and only two hyena, 
one of which was speared. There appeared to be fewer para than usual. 


Casualtses—The Club was more fortunate this year. Mr. Clements of the 
4th Hussars cracked his shoulder blade during the Xmas Camp, and was _ unfor- 
tunate in doing the same thing during a visit in June. Capt. Warden broke a col- 
lar bone, and so did Mr. Ferguson, R.A., who was on a short visit to Muttra. Mr. 
Lowsley Williams, R.H.A., had a bad fall during the Muttra Cup meeting, which 
incapacitated him for some time. 


Horse casualties, with the exception of pig cuts and other minor injuries, have 
also been light this season. 


Bag. —Seventy-eight boar over 30” were killed, among which were two 34” 
and two 33”. The largest boar was killed by Col. Sarson in January ; height 34’, 
weight 274 lbs. 

Prospects.—Throughout the season there was a good show of young pig, and 
the prospects for next year are good ; though possibly the average size of boar will 
be smaller. As usual Chamru and the Tent Club staff have done excellent work. 

The thanks of all the members are due to the Civil Officers of Muttra and the 
Commissioner of Agra, who have done their utmost to assist the Tent Club at all 
times. 


THE PAKSEY HUNT 


Unloading Horses 


Mr. Salusbury-Trelawny and others 


Kanjars at Muttra 


Bathing Horses, Muttra, T.C. 


A Meet at Liri in 1922, Nasirabad, T.C. 


Digitized by Google 
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RECORD OF IST SPEARS. 


Mr. Akroyd Hunt, R.A. .. 49 
Capt. Catto, 4th Q. O. Hussars 17 
Mr. Clarke, R.A... 12 
Mr. Chapman, R.A. a 4 
Mr. Colchestor, R.A. sf 17 


Mr. Clements, 4th. Q. O. Hussars 4 
Mr. Ford, 5th ee eon 


Guards 3 
Mr. Gee, R. A. 22 
Mr. Gage, 4th Q. O. Hussars 2 
Mr. Guille, R.H.A. 5 
Mr. Hill, R.A. we - 20 
Mr. Hayes, R.A... B3 3 
Maj. MacFarlane, R.A. a 3 
Maj. Marriott, R.A.V.C... l 
Mr. Parr ‘a és 44 
Mr. Payne... fi bi l 


BaG OF Boar BY MONTHS. 


November 1927 .. “is ate 6 
December _,, : ee ss 32 
January 1928 8 
February ,, 29 
March 5 38 
April 82 
May is 75 
June - 119 
July Zs 23 

Total 412 


JUNGLES IN WHICH PIG WERE KILLED. 


Sultanpur .. 73 
Panigaon .. 48 
Jahangirpur 28 
Bijoli ro 25 
Garaya... 25 
Majhoi__. 25 
Koela 7 oe 21 
Seikshai. 21 
Sakraya . 17 
Samoli : 15 
Jaisingpur . 15 
Kokila Ban 15 


Capt. Ruttledge, Poona Horse 2 
Capt. Richards, R.A. 50 
Mr. Rice, R.A. is ii 9 
Col. Sarson, R.A... l 
Mr. Sheppard, R.H.A. 3 
Maj. Scott, R.A... 4 
Capt. Scott Cockburn, 4th, Q. O. 
Hussars 20 
Mr. Templer, R.A... = 13 
Maj. Wallace, R.A. . s% 29 
Capt. Warden, R. HA... 18 
Capt. Waller, R. A... on 7 
Mr. Wetherfield, R. A. a 20 
Muttra Cup Spears .. ae 29 


Total 


Maholi es 

Chota Kosi 3 
Aurangabad Nullahs 
Muttra Islands... 
Delhi Road 


Grass .. 


~~ 
I 
LS) 


Total 


H. McA. RICHARDS, Capt., 

J. A. AKROYD-HUNT, 
Joint Honorary Secretaries, 
Muttra Tent Club 
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THE NAGPUR HUNT 


The Nagpur Hunt Club is one of the oldest existing clubs of its kind in India. 
It is not exactly known when hunting was first started, but a summary of old records 
shows that in 1863 the bag was thirty-two pig. The fortunes of the Hunt reached 
their zenith in the season 1906-1907 when a hundred and seven boar were killed. 
In the preceding year the total was ninety seven. Hunting ceased during the war, 
when great damage was done by the Phas Pardhis. From 1919 to 1923 there was 
considerable activity and a marked increase of pig was noticeable at the end of that 
period. From 1924 the Hunt again fell in to a state of suspended animation until 
1927 and 1928, when hunting round Nagpur was revived, though no meet was 
held in the Wardha district, which has always been the main country. 


It must sadly be admitted that the old Hunt, as it used to be, with frequent 
meets continuing for ten days or more in the Wardha country and a good number 
of pig “ happening around ”’ has suffered from the march of progress, as exemplified 
by the increase of gun-licenses, Agricultural Associations, pig-killing societies, 
employment of Pardhis, and other opposition. Future hunting in the Wardha 
district will depend on the damage done to the pig community and to the covers 
during the years of inactivity. 

It cannot be denied that the unfavourable developments mentioned above could 
have been rendered far less harmful had the Hunt retained its former influence ; 
and the cessation of hunting for years at a time, due to various causes, has been chiefly 
responsible for the present situation. It is therefore very pleasant to find that the 
residents of Nagpur and Kamptee, in these days of motor-cars and increased cost 
of living, are now keeping the old Hunt alive. Long may it live ! 


The method of beating in the Nagpur Hunt country is peculiar to the type 
of cover found there. Though occasionally pig are put out from cactus, grass and crops, 
the usual cover in the Wardha country is the “ sindi-ban.’’ This is a long line of 
crowded date-palms, with a thick undergrowth of young bushes. The bans beaten 
by the Hunt vary in length from a few hundred yards to about two miles, and 
are from twenty to a hundred and fifty yards broad, while the junctions of two or 
more bans are broader still. These sindi trees, which are grown for the production 
of liquor from the juice obtained from them by tapping, grow in and round a com- 
plicated system of nullahs, all having one general direction, and some holding water 
all the year round. The cover is frequently so thick that a perpetual fusillade 
of blank is necessary to keep the pig moving and often a massed attack of beaters 
has to be organised to eject a heavy boar from his spikey stronghold. There are 
definite “‘ breaks ’’ from each ban to various neighbouring bans; and, though the 
beat may often be long, pig may be expected to break at any time. The most com- 
mon method is to beat from the junction of two forks. The longer a boar hesitates 
to cross the intervening space to the other fork, the further he has to go when he 
does leave. The spears must keep close in to the ban and be with, or a little 
behind, the beat. Pig are often noticed putting their heads out of the ban to see if 
the coast is clear and will refuse to break if they see men or horses out of place. 
Hence the three Rupees fine for ‘“‘ appearing at the covert side in conspicuous 
clothing.” The spears are, however, fully informed of the movements of pig by 
the numerous flagmen employed. About two dozen flags, twelve on each side, are 
usually required. The flagmen climb the isolated trees to be found in the fields and 
form a long line right to the end of the ban and beyond, roughly parallel to the 
cover on each side. Each man climbs right through the top of the tree so that half 
his body projects and he thus gets an excellent view of the proceedings. Eery flag 
mounted at the end of a long bamboo is held vertically until use has to be 
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made of it. On account of the open nature of the country, these flags are visible at 
great distances and are often very useful to spears in picking up their bearings 
after a run in a flat country where one ban looks very much like another. The flags 
are so high that pig never see them and the latter are therefore not headed. With this 
chain of intelligence, pig breaking a mile or more ahead can be picked up and 
ridden. When a boar sometimes makes a smart get-away from the end of the ban 
in the early stage of the beat it is most cheering to be waved on from flag to flag, 
past the end of the ban and far beyond, until at last the quarry is sighted, while 
an excited voice yells from the branches of a tree one is passing: ‘‘ Wuh fata, 
sahib!’’ “‘Wuh Jata!” “‘ Barra bhari suar!’’ When the pig break to the side, 
as when going to the opposite arm of a fork, great caution is required at first. The 
boar must be given plenty of law before he is ridden, as he can break back and re- 
enter the long ban with safety at any place behind the beat. Hence the usual 
“‘ Keep inside, Keep inside!” Usually the heat is trotted out as soon as it is safe 
to do so, then “‘ Canter ”’ is given, “‘ Form line, ” and finally ‘‘ Ride !’’ Some of the 
old flagmen, still to be found in 1919-1923, were complete experts in giving in- 
formation with their ‘‘ jhandis.’”’ Some would indicate when pig were going 
along inside the cover, when they stopped, when they sneaked out and sneaked 
in and even the speed with which they finally broke. The writer had occasion 
after a beat to reprove one man for shouting in the close proximity of a big boar 
which was sufficiently visible to everyone. He said “ Sahib, I haven’t made 
such a mistake for twenty-five years !’’ 


The Nagpur Hunt has never been noted for enormous annual “‘ bags,” but rather 
for the sporting nature of the hunting and for the exceptional size to which “ sus- 
cristatus ’’ attains in that part of the country. Though there is nothing to jump 
except nullahs (some of which, however, are formidable or impossible) and an occa- 
sional thorn fence, pig have to be caught from ban to ban after being allowed a good 
start and distances are often none too great. The ground nearly always permits 
the spears to go the necessary ‘‘sixteen annas all the way”’ and great is the joy thereof. 
What greater delight than to cut down a fast-travelling boar on the edge of his cover, 
after crossing the open fields, ‘‘ throttle wide open,” with uncertainty in every quick- 
ening stride—* CanI doit ?” “‘No..... Yes !’’—and then getting ina good enough 
spear to stop the boar from making the last few yards? Seldom is it a case of 
‘" All Asia, if you keep sighted.” The fact that thirty nine boar of 300 lbs. or over 
have been killed since 1893 may be of interest. The log before that year has unfor- 
tunately been lost It is believed that as many boar of this size have not been 
killed by any other Hunt in India 


Results of hunting since the war, 


1918-1919 Only two boar recorded .. 37} inches and 364 lbs., and 36 inches 
and 301 lbs. 

1919-1920. 26 boar killed - as Tallest boar, 35% inches, Heaviest 
boar, 315 lbs. 

1920-1921. 11 boar killed a6 Bs Tallest boar, 34 inches. Heaviest 
boar, 282 lbs. 

1921-1922. 14 boar killed ie et Tallest boar, 36} inches. Heaviest 
boar, 310 Ibs. 

1922-1923. 29 boar killed ne ore Tallest boar, 33} inches. Heaviest 
boar, 294 Ibs. 


In 1927 and 1928, 15 boar have been killed, the only recorded measurement 
being 31}” and 288 lbs. 
The best day was April 2nd, 1923, when 8 boar were killed, 


D. G. WATSON, 1p. 
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NASIRABAD 


It is not known for how long pigsticking has flourished at Nasirabad. All 
previous records have been lost except a few concerning the year 1897 and the Club, 
as now constituted, was formed in 1921. In that year noofficer of the Nasirabad 
garrison knew enough about the sport to make the necessary arrangements but 
fortunately we had an expert pigsticking neighbour in Kunwar Gunpati Singh, 
whose interesting article on the training of horses appeared in last year’s Annual. 
It was he who organised the first meet which was held at Leri in December 1921. 


This meet was a great success. Twelve spears were out and five hundred 
coolies were employed to beat the pig out of their cover on a large hill ; the total 
bag for that day was seven pig and one hyena. From that day pigsticking has 
been kept up in Nasirabad and, although Units which come here seldom contain a 
single officer who has killed pig, they all leave Nasirabad with many enthusiastic 
pigstickers. 

Unfortunately many of the hills here, in which pig take refuge by day, are 
either too big to beat or require a very large number of beaters ; consequently the 
Club usually has to resort to places where pig, though less plentiful, are easier 
to get. 


The past season has been a moderate one, the total bag being sixteen boar 
in twelve meets. The following obtained first spears :— 


Mr, F. I. C. Rybot, R.A. 

Kunwar Gunpati Singh : 

Capt. I. W. Galbraith, Political Department 
The Thakur of Bandanwara ws 
Rameshar Singh (Kerwha) 


—_— = BO oO 


Total .. 16 boars 


N. E. I. POCOCK, Captain, 
Honorary Secretary, Nastrabad Tent Club. 


THE PAKSEY HUNT 


The total number of pig killed by the above this season is far below that which 
it accounted for last year, but this does not mean that less hunting went on in the 
district. The reason is that this season the founder was out more often with other 
hunts in the neighbourhood and with the Calcutta Tent Club, for whom he had the 
Pee of arranging meets on the banks of the Rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra. 

e writer of this account saw 96 pig killedin Bengal this season, in 38 days’ hunting, 
as against 103 last year. So the supply of pig is as good as ever. 


The following is a summary of the season’s bag and does not include any pig 
killed at Tent Club or other private meets. 
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lst Biccest No. 30’ 
SPEARS PIG AND OVER 
J. M. Salusbury-Trelawn es -. 27 334 12 
E. P. W. Nicholl ca oe - 4 31 2 
E. Graves ue 3 31} 2 
C. R. Hill a - 3 31 1 
Capt. H. M. P. Hewett.. 2 34 1 
I. M. Hooper... be ses 2 32 2 
Lt.-Col. J. F. James, I.M.S. 1 284 a 
42 20 
J. M. SALUSBURY-TRELAWNY. 
PATNA-DINAPORE - 


The following is an extract of a letter received from A. W. Toplis, Esq., I.C.S., 
and explains the absence of a summary from that Tent Club :— 


“‘T feel that the Patna-Dinapore Tent Club has ceased to exist. Of those 
who came out last year all had left the place or gone on leave except myself, 
and I was away for five weeks in the season. A party went out while I was 
on leave on the Diara opposite Dinapore Cantonments and stuck one pig. 


We also made one attempt too early in the season before last year’s partici- 
pants had gone on leave, but without success. 


The Regiment at Dinapore will be changed this November and possibly the 
new-comers will revive pigsticking next hot weather. I myself shall be on 
leave.” 


ROORKEE 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 


Pigsticking at Roorkee has fallen on evil days since the war, prior to which a 
flourishing Tent Club hunted the Upper-Ganges Kadir and also, occasionally, paid 
visits to the Ram Ganga in combined meets with the Moradabad Tent Club. 


During 1922-3-4 great efforts were made to revive the Roorkee Tent Club by 
a small band of enthusiasts, under the active leadership of that indefatigable sports- 
man, W. L. Stampe, while Percy Marsh joined us on more than one occasion when 
we were hunting in the northern part of the Muzafarnagar district. But the short- 
age of pig and the lack of success with which we met were sufficient to damp the 
ardour of the greatest enthusiast..... and we were nearly all tyros who had never 

ot a spear. We had two combined meets with the Moradabad Tent Club on the 
Ram Ganga and were full of hope for, before the war, eight Spears in this country 
killed forty-three pig at an Easter meet. However, we could only account for 
three pig in two meets ; there are far too many guns about and, consequently, 
very few pig. 

This year three Spears went out in May to the Ganges below Baliwala Bridge 
to an old haunt we call ‘‘ Squire’s Island” after J. M. Salusbury-Trelawney, and 
bagged two good pig in two days ; but pig were few and far between while most of 
the country was long unburnt grass, quite unrideable. 
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The number of pigstickers in the station is now reduced to two but efforts will 
be made next year to find new blood and to get the Tent Club going again ; if this 
is to be successful it will be essential to engage the services of an experienced 
sikari for otherwise it is feared that the Tent Club will not survive. 


SAUGOR 


The season 1927-28 was a moderate one with this Club, the bag being smaller 
than that of its two predecessors but larger than those obtained in 1923-24 and 
1924-25. 


The sport up to the middle of April, which sees the end of the Long Course at 
the Equitation School, was quite good and the bag obtained was considerably larger 
than that of the last season ; from then onwards pig were hard to find and only six 
more were added to the bag by the end of the season. The shortage of boar at this 
period was unfortunate as during May there were a large number of keen members 
out at each meet. 


The season started on November 20th and five meets were held before Xmas 
but only one boar was killed, this largely owing to the country being very thick and 
the going blind ; in addition two boar and two hyenas were hunted and lost although 
all should have been killed. 


After Xmas till the middle of April the sport was better than usual and in 
fourteen meets eleven boar were killed and only one lost ; two boar were really good 
ones measuring 33” and 324”. 


The period from the middle of April till the rains is usually our best but this 
year, although several two-day meets were held, the number of boar that could be 
persuaded to break was very small. 


The total bag for the season was 18 boar and 1 hyena. The average size of boar 
being 30” and the average weight 168 lbs. The largest boar killed measured 33” and 
weight 245 lbs. During the season five members obtained their maiden spear. 
Spears were obtained by the following members :— 


Graham, R.A. . 

Clements, 4th Hussars 
Marriott, R.A.V.C... 

Ford, 5 /6th D. Guards ; 
Wells, R.A. as : oe 
Alford, 12th Cavalry 

Saunders, R.A. ee 
Greenway, 15th Lancers 

Col. Paynter, R.H.A. .. 
Williams, 4/7th D. Guards 
Dix, R. A. Red 


and 1 hyena. 


Benyon, 4th Hussars . 
Wilson, Skinners Horse 
Campbell, Poona Horse 
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Owing to the partial failure of the rains this year, next season will probably 
start earlier than last and prospects are quite good. 


S. W. MARRIOTT, Major, 
Honorary Secretary, Saugor Tent Club. 


Obttuary 


es 


It is with deepest regret that we have to announce 
the death of Mr. Arrindell, the Hony. Secretary of the 
Cawnpore Tent Club, due to an accident on his motor 
bicycle. What actually occurred is not quite clear, as 
he was riding alone; but it appears that he left the 
Auxiliary Force Headquarters on Friday, the 28th Sep- 
tember, and ran over a heap of road-repairing materials. 
He was removed in an unconscious condition to hospital 
where an operation was performed at once, but in spite 
of every care, he never recovered consciousness, and 
died a few hours later. He was accorded a Military 
Funeral in the Cantonments Cemetery. 


His death comes as a great loss to the Cawnpore 
Tent Club, where he was renowned as a bold and skilful 
rider. Nothing stopped him, and he and his horse 
‘“‘ Snowy ”’ were ever at the head of the hunt. He work- 
ed tremendously hard for the Tent Club, and this last 
season was one of their most successful on record. He 
leaves a wife and five children, to whom we offer our 
deepest sympathy. He was areal good sportsman and 
he will be badly missed by us all. 
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Where P 


Where would you be, if the choice were your own ’ 

In the shires with a cloudy sky o’er you, 

A good horse ’tween your knees, scent hot as you please 
And the pack and a stout fox before you ? 

Onabog? Onamoor? By a tall Norfolk belt 

With your trusty twelve-bore and with cartridge ? 

The mallard in flight, the grouse pack in sight, 

Or snipe, or pheasant or partridge ? 


Chorus : Ask us no more, 
All of us roar 
Kadir grass, jhow, a good horse, a good Boar ! 


Try farther afield! Try the African veldt, 
With a rifle that you can rely on. 

Then take on the elephant, rhino and buff 
Or face the full charge of a lion ! 

Try a tiger that leaps at the elephant’s head, 
Try a stalk when you first set your eyes on 
Ibex or Thar, Poli, Ammon, Markhor, 

Or a Central India bison. 


Chorus : Ask us no more, etc. . . 


They’re all of them good but give me, for sport, 

First a ride, for there’s nothing to beat it ; 

Then something to chase, good comrades to race 
And—a fight to the death to complete it. 

So fox-hunting won't do, though all they say’s true 
Of the Pytchley, the Quom, the Cottesmore Hunt; . 
For there’s one point that’s clear to all of is here 
There’s only one Ace—that’s a Boar-hunt. 


Chorus: Ask usnomore,etc. ... 


Try it as one wills! Try Mhow’s rocky hills 
And stretches of tricky black cotton |! 

Try the Bengali chur! Try the Gujerat fence ! 
Try going that’s sound or that’s rotten ! 

Let him run cunning, then use all your craft ! 
Run straight, then ride as you can, Sir ! 

At the end he will fight to his last ounce of might 
And you'll know if you are a man, Sir | 


Chorus : Ask us no more, 
All of us roar 
Kadir grass, jhow, a good horse, a good Boar ! 


By L. M. Crump. 
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An American’s View of the Kadir 
By FREDRIC MATHEWS 


For years the “ Kadir’’ had danced before my eyes a fascinating mystery. 
Like Aintree it seemed a Mecca to which sooner or later every horseman must make 
his pilgrimage. Yet, living in a far-away land where Spear and Boar never meet, 
the Kadir and the Cup remained but dreams to the realisation of which some happy 
day I could but look forward. 


When at times I remarked the glories of a Fox or a Stag in the open, or of a run 
between the flags to friends who knew, they would smile pleasantly, but always with 
an air of tolerant superiority ; and sooner or later let me know that the Boar, the 
Spear and the Kadir were sealed books tome; that, in fact, there were spheres of 
sport and horsemanship of which I knew nothing. 


At last I was able to put an end to this unfortunate situation, and on the twenty- 
third of March 1924—memorable day and memorable year—I stepped at Meerut 
from the Delhi train and impressions of steam and gas engines into another world 
that grand old world of gallant horses and gallant men who love and ride them. 


The cheery sound of a bugle woke me next morning before dawn, in time for a 
gallop over the jungle with the hounds before the special train steamed off to the 
Kadir. In the afternoon we halted at the last station where a group of army-trans 
port mules, chargers, ponies, pig-stickers and elephants waited to carry us the 
remaining six or seven miles to the classic ground. There, far out in the plain, a magic 
city had sprung up. In a group of great mango trees was a street of tents; at one 
end a drawing-room with lamps, rugs, tables, comfortable big chairs and 
a ceiling of | branches, lighted by the stars. The dining-hall was equally spa- 
cious and the vaulting of the same design. 


After breakfast the next day, as one looks across the jungle, a long line of sway- 
ing trunks and swinging ears is seen as the elephants come up from the “ Hathi 
Bagh, ” another grove ot magnificent mangoes two or three hundred yards from the 
main camp. From thirty to fifty elephants generally form the rear of the line of 
beaters and carry the riders, their friends and the spectators. One by one the 
great brutes kneel at the command of their mahouts, guests and riders mount and 
one by one they swing away in long single file and we are really oft for the Kadir. 
A mile or so on a halt is made, the “ Flag Elephant ” with the judge appears, from 
his howdah rise three masts on which to fly the bunting to note decisions. The line 
of coolies forms on each side of the ‘‘ Flag Elephant.”” Two camels stalk behind the 
centre of the wings. Next comes the elephant of the Field Marshal who guides the 
line of elephants following, extending five or six hundred yards. Swaying and 
swinging from side to side the great creatures bear their burden of brilliant turbans, 
smiling faces, veils, helmets, and joyous and expectant humanity. Ahead of the 
line, however, is the real interest of the day for there in front of the “‘ Flag Elephant ” 
and in the centre of each wing are twelve noble horses and twelve good men and 
true : the spears and the umpires. In the rear are the led-horses, syces, club servants 
with drinks and fruit. 

At last all is ready, the judges give the signal, the heats move forward, the coolies 
following and the elephants sway, lurch and start the long rythmic swing which 
will be steadily followed all day long, hour after hour, across the jungle towards the 
Ganges—and Kadir has begun. 

Twenty minutes pass ; half an hour ; there is a mad rush off to the right. All is 
attention, and something sweeps towards us through the grass. A Boar, a Boar! 
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It twists nearer, ‘No, Wesay—a hog-deer, or parah, but where is the heat 
on the left? They are off! They are off! See the umpire wave his white flag. 
Ride! Ride! Which all the line echoes and four splendid horses float away as the 
wild red deer floats over the heather on Exmoor. “ Ride! Ride! we say, but there 
is little use to say “‘ Ride !’”’ to such men and horses. Look at them—what dash, speed 
and daring! “A straight liner,” we say, as the pig makes a long rush to the right. 
Half a mile, three quarters he goes, and now the horses are gaining. The leading 
spear is getting ready to strike ; look, the Boar has “ jinked,’’ and here he comes 
back at right angles, he “ jinks ” again—out with the field glasses ; there they go! 
What riding! What skill! But what’s the trouble? The horse in the lead is 
slowing up, the others as well : they scatter and look about ; there is a quick flash of 
the umpire’s flag from side to side. ‘‘ Lost pig,” we say. ‘‘ Lost Pig” is echoed 
down the line, the white flag of the umpire signals ‘‘ No Heat” and the elephants 
sway and lurch and swing forward once more. Things settle down to silence again. 
Half an hour goes by; another. Nothing happens ; when look—someone is calling 
“Pig! Pig!’ The secretary sees it, the nearest heat sees it ; yes, there he is— 
where? Right here, dashing towards our elephant—a big Boar. Look at him, hear 
the coolies calling and the elephants trumpeting! What a sight as the horses sweep 
by! On they go in the distance. What happened? The pig has squatted, the 
leader has over-ridden and the next spear rides in and has the honour of first blood 
in the Kadir of '24. Whoishe? He is too far off to see. Watch for the umpire’s 
tere There goes his white flag. One wave “ Heat 4—Mr. Mansell, R.H.A. on 
hief.”’ 


The “‘ Flag Elephant ”’ has turned, the signals are shown, the camels move up, 
the cuolies start, the swaying elephants surge forward and the long line sweeps on 
once more. 


On we go, only the black heads of the coolies showing, the horses and spears 
seeming to float in a sea which reaches the top of the saddle. They’re off. All is 
attention again. Away they go in a mad dash altogether, then as suddenly stop, 
drift about and finally return. ‘‘ No heat” signals the umpire. ‘ Lost Pig’’ we 
say and moveon. There they go again, this time a “ straight liner” which carries 
them away at racing pace to theright. Onandon they sweep. No. 2 goes down— 
Is he hurt? It takes more than that to hurt a pig-sticker. Look, he is up and 
off already. There they go. The bay horse spears, the other two ride on and kill. 


And so the hours go by. The mad dash of the heats, the spills, the nullas, the 
rivers to be crossed, the ‘‘ wash-outs,” the lost pig and the first spears, succ 
each other in interesting and unexpected sequence until about one o'clock when 
a great grove of trees looms over the grasses at the “‘ Faquirs’ hut.’”’ The elephants 
crouch to allow their Sahibs to descend, and the hour of tiffin has arrived. 


The Tent Club never fails on these occasions, a mid-day meal fit for a Viceroy 
appears, with great tankards filled with ice-cold cider cup, and other delicious 
drinks, and no liquid ever tastes quite so good or so cold as on an Indian jungle 
after a four hours’ ride. 


So the bright days pass, till on the third morning the sun-light comes streaming 
through the mangoes and lights up the grove much as it has done, no doubt, for 
years in the past, yet this was the day of the finals—the day that was to decide 
the great event in honour of which we were there. 

We had a long beat up to Sherpur. It seemed that all the pig had left the 
Kadir. Scarcely an incident broke the steady swing of the elephants and the sun 
streamed down on a silent, expectant line. For hours nothing happened. That is 
one of the charms of Boar and Spear. It is hunting wild game in wild country, 
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and no one can predict what a moment may bring forth. We are now down to 
the semi-finals. Six good men and horses are out for adventure and what fate 
may bring. They are the six which have stood the test of the last two gruelling 
days, and there is not a man nor a horse amongst them unfit to win. Perhaps the 
big bay Jazz and the beautiful little chestnut Carclew are filling the eye of most 
of the field however. 


The two heats made a fine sight as the horses stepped daintily over the grass, 
not so long as the day before so one could see more of their grace and beauty. 


“It is time to pick the winner,” I thought, and there is always some deciding 
reason why one picks a horse. In the present instance it was Jazz’s quarters. They 
appealed to a cross-countryman. There was Kismet, that beautiful chestnut with 
Major Paynter up, and Mr. Marsh had also won the Kadir already. In the other 
heat was a wonderful horse, however, and an equally wonderful man. Every time 
I looked at Carclew I thought I must choose him, but he had a bad cut, and then 
Jazz twisted those broad quarters of his around in the sunlight, a picture of speed 
_ and strength, and that decided it. 


‘“‘ Major,” I said to my friend on the elephant, “ I’ll wager you a dinner for 
the Tent Club, their wives and sweethearts, with a special extra feed for the horses, 
that the winner lies in Heat I.’”” The Major knew a good horse when he saw one, 
and evidently had his eye on Carclew. ‘ Done,” he replies without a moment’s 
hesitation, and shortly afterwards ‘‘ They’re off!’ rang down the line, and away 
they go. Says the umpire :— 

A very fast run. All up; Marsh tried. Then Hugo and Paynter speared 
on a galloping turn; Hugo the fiftieth of a second before Paynter. Both 
fair and clever spears. 


In talking this heat over later Major Paynter is quoted as saying :—‘‘ Ninety- 
nine umpires out of a hundred would have declared no heat, for the spears touched 
the pig almost at exactly the same instant, but as a matter of fact, Hugo’s was a 
fraction of a second ahead.” 


Now at first sight it may seem odd, with a wild boar running for his life over an 
Indian jungle, with two fast horses extended to the limit and near-side spears barred, 
that such a thing could happen. The two horses must be galloping neck and neck 
on the same side of the pig, and the spear farthest from the boar must reach under 
the nearest horse’s neck to draw blood. Let anyone with a bit of imagination pic- 
ture as nearly as possible just what such spearing and galloping means, and then 
try to estimate the distance which separates such riders from another, far-away 
hog hunter’s heaven. 


Heat II. 


Heat slipped on a moderate pig going forward from right of line. The three 
spears got away dead level and in a fast run up, Scott-Cockburn had a slight 
advantage. Mansell then rode the pig for 50 yards, but Scott-Cockburn 
got in on the first jink, and from then onwards did all the work taking the 
pig jink for jink and speared well. (Official account.) 

This brings the great event down to the finals. The next heat will decide 
the winner of the Kadir for 1924. 

Hugo on Jazz and Scott-Cockburn on Carclew rode outin front of the “Flag Ele- 
phant”’ that morning for the last great run. Fora long time the line swept onward in 
silent expectancy ; the swish and swing of the elephants being the only sound. Not 
a hare, not a deer, not a buck to break the attention. On and on we swung and 
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lurched with the elephant’s long rythmic stride ; every eye on the beautiful horses 
leading and the spear heads flashing in the sunlight. Up goes Jazzs head as he 
dashes off, and away goes Carclew with him. On they sweep and then pull up and 
seem confused. ‘‘ Over-rode and lost him.” The umpire’s flag swings horizontally : 
“No heat ’’ and back they go to the line once more. 


They are off again in a moment however and this time it looks like a run. What 
dash! What galloping as they sail away together over the Kadir, as pretty a picture 
as a horseman can see. What—Where’s Jazz? Too bad—toobad. He’s down and 
there he gallops away with a swinging rein and an empty saddle. A porcupine 
hole has thrown him and Scott-Cockburn owns the pig and the Cup, for after a 
good ride he comes back to the umpire, the victor of the Kadir. “ Victory,” as 
General Wardrop says, “‘ to a first class man and a very gallant horse’”’ ; more power 
to them both. 

But the great event is not quite over. There is a rush and a skurry off to the 
right. Two good horses are hastily mounted and Captains Pilkington and Catto 
are up and off from the line in a moment after the wounded pig. He bites the dust 
before long and the Kadir Cup is run. 

A cheery lunch is soon over and now for the Hog-Hunters. We draw up on 
our elephant for the finish at Sherpur Ghat and watch the horses preparing for the 
run. Kismet is out, but Jazz is running, so our horse Craig-An-Eran has two danger- 
ous rivals— Jazz and Lovelace. 


The course goes south round an elephant on the horizon, then west to the big 
tree at Bastura and home; four miles and a half of jungle. Once an elephant got 
frightened at the sight of a dozen determined riders making straight for him and 
started a run on his own. A fine tussle they had to get round him. The horses 
walk out to the start and soon are off with the long swinging sweep of the Pig- 
sticker through the high grass. They disappear from sight in an instant as though 
swallowed by the earth ; then one gets a glimpse and sees that Ulster leads, They're 
lost again, only appearing at rare intervals through the glasses, Ulster always lead- 
ing and the field not far away. They’re lost again for a long time and finally appear 
coming straight towards us at terrific pace. The ground from a distance looks 
flat, but as the horses come thundering on they present all the irregularity of the 
movements of a steeple-chase with big jumps, first one horse, then another is in the 
air. ‘‘ Ulster, Ulster” they call; but Craig-An-Eran is but a length behind, and 
now he is gaining. ‘‘Pilks” is getting ready for the last rush. Here’s the last 
nulla. On they come, and in they go. Ulster scrambles through and out in the lead 
and dashes ahead for the finish. But where is good Craig-An-Eran ? Two horses, 
Jazz and Peacock, are down, has Craig-An-Eran fallen too? No, only a bad stumble, 
here he comes with a terrific rush but he has lost ten lengths in the nulla, it seems 
impossible to make it up in that short distance although he is striding like a lion 
with great long leaps and gaining at each one; but the distance is too short, they 
are almost home, no horse can doit. Alas! for our sweep so carefully bid last night 
our money is gone. But on and on Craig-An-Eran strides and Pilkington is taking 
every inch out of him as they both extend to the limit and a dozen great horses 
thunder by. It’s over—they’ve finished. But who won? It was so close that when 
they pull up both riders look at each other and ask the same question. ‘“* Craig- 
An-Eran by half a neck’”’ say the judges ; a good horse has brought a good man home 
and incidentally our opinion of them both is justified, for the sweep is ours.. We 
will have the wherewithal to pay for the dinner we lost on Jazz. 


The sun nears the wide horizon and so the great day ends ; the elephants turn 
homewards, the horses are handed over to the syces, and we wend our way back to 
the tents and the mangoes to do honour to the winners and their mounts. 
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Anyone who has ever assisted at a dinner of the Tent Club after the Kadir is 
not likely to forget it. In truth, if ever there was a proper time for ‘‘song and 
flowing bowl’”’ the day of the Kadir and the Hog-Hunters would be it. The first great 
event, of course, is the singing of ‘“The Boar,” the Hog-Hunters’ hymn, by the winner 
of the Cup. This inaugurates the proceedings. After a ‘‘few remarks” and congra- 
tulations, the President proposes a toast to the winner which, needless to say, is 
drunk amidst the wildest enthusiasm while the old mango grove rings with ‘“‘Musi- 
cal Honours” to the victor sung to the limit of a host of lusty throats. At last comes 
quiet, and the winner arises. As he often is much better at reaching a boar than 
a note, the event is sometimes a treat other than musical. In the present case it 
was a genuine pleasure to see Scott-Cockburn get up. He disarmed all criticism 

ily by saying: First, that he had no claims to musical distinction whatever, 
but that he had the words of the song correctly at least, for the secretary had just 
given him a copy. Next as far as the music was concerned, the tune was ‘‘ My 
love is like a red, red rose.’ So anyone who did not approve of the way he sang it 
had but to get up and sing “ My love is like a red, red rose.’”” While he sang :-— 


The boar, the mighty boar’s my theme, whatever the wise may say, 

My morning thought, my midnight dream, 

My hope throughout the day. 

Thus everyone was satisfied and, as far as one listener at least is concerned, 
his fresh young voice ringing through the mangoes made an impression equalled by 
few songs on few occasions. [// Ed. ] 


The song was, of course, the inspiration of endless jibes, jokes and criticisms of 
all kinds and it was a long time before the President was able to get attention to 
propose the healths of Captain Pilkington and his good horse, Craig-An-Eran, the 
winners of the Hog Hunters. 


Then the mangoes, if not the welkin, rang with ‘‘ He’s a jolly good fellow” once 
more, and Captain Pilkington arose with great dignity and a large whisky and soda. 
And here for the first time could be noted a tendency which was characteristic of 
the evening's proceedings, and doubtless adopted by the pig-stickers from the tactics 
of their quarry ; a tendency to “‘jink,” so to speak, when called upon for a “few 
remarks,” and to adopt the tendency of the wily old boar who often runs into cover 
and puts up another in his place. The objects of each speaker, although crowned 
with glory in some cases and the recipient of ‘‘ Musical honours’ enough to inspire 
any man with a sense of grateful appreciation, was always, while appearing to grace 
the occasion with a few well chosen words, to turn the attention of the gathering to 
someone else and make him the butt of the occasion. Thus I much regret not being 
able to record in detail any pearls of wisdom with which Captain Pilkington 
received the honours showered upon him, for we soon found ourselves pouring these 
honours upon someone else while “ Pilks” buried his nose in his glass with a great 
apparent sense of relief. Someone else was the ‘‘jolly good fellow” for the moment, 
and found himself on his feet wondering what to say, and upon whom he could 
direct the half hundred pairs of eyes fastened upon himself. 


And so the evening wore on. We toasted everyone for every conceivable 
reason, and these in turn tried to think of other reasons why someone else should 
share the honours thrust upon them while they modestly retired behind a whisky 
and soda and a cloud of cigar smoke. At last we drank to the elephants and the 
officers who had marshalled the line. Of course we called upon Col. Campbell Ross 
to respond and here was shown the most remarkable “ jink’”’ of the evening for the 
Colonel, instead of putting up a boar or another man, put up—an elephant ! He 
had one concealed in the shadows of the wings, so to speak, and at his signal the 
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head and tusks of a giant old ‘“‘ Hatht’’ appeared from the darkness: then the 
elephant walked sedately up to the President, saluted amidst deafening cheers, 
and stalked majestically round the table. Mr. Head of the 4th Hussars gracefully 
took upon himself to do the honours of the occasion, and with elaborate hospitality 
was just on the point of pouring a whisky and soda into the inverted trunk when 
his glass was seized and its contents poured down another throat. 


I then proposed that Carclew and Craig-An-Eran should be invited to grace 
the evening, but Craig-An-Eran had sprung a tendon at the last nulla and was 
“hopping ;’’ while Carclew needed quiet on account of his wound. So we gave 
them muscial honours as they both deserved, and then jinked to others who jinked 
in turn, until we were not quite sure who the jolly good fellow was, who was going 
to make a speech, or whether he had put up another jolly good fellow in his place. 
At last it seemed that some of us were not quite certain whether we were giving 
musical honours to someone else or jolly good fellows ourselves making a few well- 
chosen remarks about a horse or a pig to an admiring and attentive audience. 


Things became more and more hazy after this but I have a fairly clear memory 
of being mounted on a flower-covered elephant with ‘“ Pilks’’ and Scott-Cockburn 
amidst deafening ‘‘ musical honours ’’ with wreaths about our necks, I am driving 
a four with Carclew and Craig-An-Eran in the lead, Jazz and Lovelace at the wheel, 
or at the tusk would be more technically correct perhaps, a fine forty-inch Boar 
cantering in front as cock-horse, the Tent Club all mounted, with spears gleaming 
in the moonlight bringing up the rear and we are all singing — | 


Over the valley, over the level, 
Through the dak jungle, ride like the devil. 
Hark ! forrard a boar, away we go! 

Sit down in your saddle and ride, ‘‘ Tally Ho.” 


I recall vaguely thinking how charming it was for the old Boar to enter into the 
spirit of the occasion with such enthusiasm, and admiring his fine baritone voice 
as he joined in the chorus. The next thing I remember distinctly is the sunlight 
streaming under the mangoes. The tent in front of mine has disappeared, the one 
next is being rolled up. A Pig-sticker is mounting his horse for a re-lay ride back 
to Meerut and waves good bye. The Magic City is vanishing—the Kadir is over. 


The two great classics of Boar and Spear, the Aeschylus and Sophocles of the 
field, are the books of Sir Robert Baden-Powell and General Wardrop. There can 
be found all information and many interesting tales of field and jungle. They 
should be carefully studied by those who begin to realise the charm of the East for 
the sportsman, and of Boar and Spear in particular. ‘“ If you have not ‘ heard the 
East a-calling,’ if you have not seen the grey boar die, my one hope is that anything 
my friends and I have written may urge you to visit the great plains and rocky hills 
of our wild Indian jungles and partake of their wilder sports. You will never regret 
it ; days spent with horse and spear live on in the memory, they are not measured 
by their fleeting hours ’’—writes General Wardrop at the end of his book. 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell, as he takes farewell of his reader, draws the picture 
of a fine old riderless pig-sticker galloping off with swinging rein as though to say : 
‘“‘ There’s an empty saddle waiting, come get up for a run !”’ 


If the Kadir country is a horseman’s heaven, as it seems to many, India is a 
sportsman’s paradise. When the Boar needs a rest, hounds, races and the polo 
field await. The ibex and the great barasinga rove the cool heights of the Hima- 
layas with the red bear and the snow leopard. Flights of geese and duck may there 
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be seen unsurpassed anywhere. The black buck, the sambur and the cheetal fly 
over the plains while the elephant, the bison and the panther haunt the jungle 
where the great striped tiger is king. 

From the American point of view, it may be said, in conclusion, that the more 
the American knows of India the better he will know England, and the more he knows 
of Englishmen, and especially the Pig-stickers, the more he will love that grand old 
land whose tongue and traditions are his own. 


Judging Pig-stickers 


By Lt.-Cotoner J. C. R. Gannon, M.V.O. 


When I was asked to write an article on “ Judging Pig-stickers at Horse Shows ” 
my first instinct was to refuse. However, my admiration for the Editor of 
The Hog-Hunters’ Annual, both as a killer of pig and for his energy in starting 
this much-needed periodical made me alter my mind. It is a difficult subject. 


I hope this article will be the subject of controversy and further suggestions in 
the next number, as it is only in this way that we shall get a concensus of pig-stickers’ 
opinions. 

Classes for pig-stickers at Horse Shows are unusual, and I am going to discuss 
only that held yearly at the Imperial Delhi Horse Show. 


JUDGES, 


Since the departure of that fine judge and friend of all pig-stickers, General 
Wardrop, from India, this is a difficult matter. The cream of the present day 
experienced thrusters are generally showing and I consider that it is essential in 
this class that judges should finish by themselves testing the horses left in after 
eliminating tests, at full speed. 

I think it absolutely necessary that the judges should include one heavy-weight 
and one light-weight. For instance, one year when I was judging, I rode, among 
others, Catto’s ‘“* Jack,’’ Scott-Cockburn’s ‘“‘ Carclew,’’ Mason-Macfarlane’s 
“‘ Lovelace ’’ and another grand heavy-weight horse the name of whose owner has 
escaped me—possibly Catto did not mind seeing ‘“‘ Jack” flipped about by me, but 

bably my friend Mason-Mac gazed upon my antics on “‘ Lovelace” with sorrow, 
if not anger. 


Then I think the judges should meet at least a day before the event, settle 
their tests definitely and stick to them—sudden bright ideas from one judge when 
the class has started may be maddening to another who has thought things out be- 
fore hand. And suppose, the judges reduce the competitors to two or three which 
are all in their opinion equal in excellence in their tests and as rides; should 
conformation and quality settle the knotty problem? I think it must. And 
what about the “countries’”’ the horses come from? Should certificates be 
produced signed by secretaries to the effect that the horse has been regularly 
hunted ? Most certainly—Do you want a handy polo pony who has occasionally 
been given a run after pig on “‘ bilkul tik maidan’’ towin? Nobody does. We 
want a winner that is a real pig-sticker from one of the proper hard countries. 
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PLACE OF JUDGING 


Hitherto the place selected has been on the far side of the two big rings. I 
consider this too narrow for the test. The big area between the stands and the rings 
is required. There is always a gathering of keen spectators watching and a fashion- 
able afternoon time is not necessary. To do this class justice, space is required. 


TESTS 


What to do—if you could put down a bit of the Kadir at Sherpur with a back 
water at the end of it, or the thorn-jungle at Panigaon, or a patch of ‘‘ poached-egg’”’ 
from Aring, some thick jhow and a few nullahs, how simple it would be! However, 
I suggest some tests. 


Competitors should be made to carry a spear, or a bamboo of spear length, 
throughout the tests—telling competitors to use one hand is not enough. 


1. Send each competitor round a course made up with flags, or other definite 
objects, so placed that short and long turns are necessary, also so that swinging as 
well as turning a horse should come in. Give out that the course is to be done as 
fast as posstble—Take the times—Eliminate immediately any competitor who 
canters about. 


2. Ask competitors to gallop straight up to a mark, canter collectedly between 
that mark and another some forty yards further on and then jump into a gallop 
again. Eliminate any who make a mess of this. 


3. Race in pairs round two posts and back—Being second in this should not 
necessarily mean elimination, but this test often catches out a doubtful one. 


4. Follow my leader—one at a time following a horse ridden by a judge. To 
me this would be a splendid test if the lead could be given by the same horse, at the 
same pace and setting the same tests for each competitor. 


5. Put competitors over a series of small brush jumps with low binders, about 
eight or ten in a row with a horse’s length between each line of jumps. Jumps to 
be a fair width and not narrow manege jumps. Time has to be considered and I 
don’t think more than three tests can be allowed for. 


Lastly judges must ride those left in. Don’t expect the horse to turn like a 

po? pony—he shouldn’t be one—Ask the competitor before you start how he goes 

t—a quick turn is not the only essential—the best of them will swing or change 

at full gallop to perhaps only a quarter angle by properly applied knee and leg 

| ae and the lightest touch of the rein—but once again, judges must try them 
ast, 


Pig-sticking produces fine sportsmen, and competitors in this class grouse at 
results less than in other classes. One horse has got to win and opinions often differ 
—But it’s a grand class and those who enter should be able to feel that chance and 
fancy have been eliminated as much as possible by thorough tests being prepared, 
and by those same tests being properly explained and rigidly adhered to. 

Well Mr. Editor, there you are! If I have laid down the law too much, throw 
the first egg, and criticise my suggestions yourself, freely, below. 


We heartily endorse the views expressed by Colonel Gannon and particularly 
corroborate what he writes of carrying a spear. 

We think the Judges should decide before entering the ring whether they are going to 
select the best “‘ competition’ Pigsticker as the winner or the horse they think would go 
best 1n fatr hunting country with the stamina to carry tts owner to the end of a season's 
hunting. Personally we think the class ts for the latter rather than the former.—ED. 
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The Sword vs. The Boar 
By Major-GENERAL JOHN VAUGHAN, C.B., C.M.G, D.S.O. 


In an old Oriental Sporting Magazine of about 1826 there are accounts of sab- 
reing hog in the Ahmednagar and Poona districts. In those days the curved sabre 
and cut were used and I imagine that you had to get your pig fairly beat and in- 
capable of jinking before you could kill him. 


From what I have read of military history and from some small personal 
experience, I have always favoured the point of the sword rather than the cut and I 
have been lucky enough to have killed two perfectly good boar with the sword. 
As I think this experience may interest modern hoghunters more than any other of 
my recollections I give it herewith. 


The first encounter was in 1906 or 1907 when the 10th Hussars were marching 
in Central India. We had just crossed the Nerbudda river by the Railway Bridge 
north of Khandwa, and, being in command of the regiment, I went forward with my 
adjutant to look at the squadrons as they went down to water in the river. The 
leading squadron put up a large sounder, a couple of sows and numerous squeakers. 
I thought there would be a boar either in front or behind this sounder. Shouting 
‘Come along ”’ to Clem Mitford, we cantered along the waters’ edge followed by an 
orderly and a trumpeter. After about half a mile we spotted old man boar trotting 
quietly along the edge of the jungle above the rocky bank of the river. No chance 
to get at him for a bit on account of the rocks and jungle, so we kept level with him. 
Presently we came to a patch of cultivation in the angle between a side nala and the 
river. We started shouting at the boar then and he turned left handed making 
diagonally for the nala across the fields. We left the river and set our horses going. 
I came up with him in a cotton field, drew my sword and gave him a niceish point but 
perhaps a little far back. I galloped straight on to the edge of the cotton to watch 
the open towards the nala. No movement, so we posted the trumpeter and orderly 
to view him away and Clem and I drew the cotton field backwards and forwards 
like a brace of spaniels. When not far from where I had first overtaken him, sud- 
denly came “ Ouf-ouf-ouf ”’ and in he came at my horse’s off shoulder. I killed him 
dead by dropping the point of the sword between neck and shoulder. If I remem- 
ber right he was 34” and weighed about 300 lbs, but I have rather forgotten weights 
and measurements now. It being the beginning of winter he was exceptionally 
fat and heavy after the rains: I remember the grease marks on the sword were 
fourteen inches from the point. It was the old pattern Hussar sword that had been 
sharpened a few times by the armourer. It fulfilled all the requisites of a good 
hog-spear, light, easy to handle, good penetration and easy extraction. 


My next experience was in 1917 in exceptionally cold weather. We were doing 
a staff ride not very far from Montreuil. General Bulkely Johnson had handed in 
his solution and started for home while I was talking to General Portal. We were 
dismounted and looking at an imaginary German machine-gun position, when a boar 
trotted across our objective. ‘“‘ Orderly,” ‘‘ horse, quick ’’ I shouted, and jumped 
on a nice blood polo pony I often rode. ‘‘ Bulky” had the start by some three 
hundred yards, but he was riding a 17 hand horse—a heavyweight hunter of Freddy 
Guest’s—and, encumbered by a big fur coat, map case, field glasses, and a none too 
handy mount, he could not get down to it. As I passed him I swung my mare a bit 
left handed and dropped the point into the pig behind the shoulder. He curled up 
and did not gallop any further nor offer fight but stood, grumbling slightly. Bertie 
Paget, my G.S.O.I., had been handicapped at the start by his hands being full of 
maps and papers, but he had seized the Div. H. Q. lance with large red pennon and 
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had the next crack at the pig. His horse however was untrained, and as the lance 
and pennon came down past his off eye he jinked sharp to the left, at right angles, 
—a mirthful exhibition. I then galloped in and gave the coup-de-grace. 


The sword was the ordinary troopers pointing sword and I found it very effi- 
cient, going in and out as if in butter. ‘‘ Mais mon Dieu, la culture ”’ as the Paysans 
used tosay. We gave the carcass to the maire of the nearest village and no questions 
were asked. There was a perishing N.E. wind and about twelve degrees of frost that 
morning. I think the boar came out of a cold wood with no undergrowth and was 
ee the trek for a warmer spot. He was, I should think, something over 30” but 


After the Armistice in 1918 I got leave to hunt in the forest of Crecy with a local 
pack of about fifteen couple of hounds. We had some longish hunts and saw the 
business of “‘ tufting ’”’ to separate the boar selected, the “‘ decouple ”’ and the hunt. 
I always carried a sword on those few days that I went out, but never got another 
chance of using it. The forest was some five miles by three and although we once 
got one boar in a corner, I never saw one break cover. The huntsman was mounted on 
a rat of a pony and had a rifle of sorts on his saddle, stock on one side, barrel on the 
other. After about an hour’s hunt the hounds bayed the boar with his back on a 
pond. ‘“ La verdure’—the huntsman—dismounted, screwed his rifle together, and 
“BANG.” He missed the whole lot, boar, hounds, and spectators but started the 
boar off again. After another twenty minutes a somewhat officious forest guard 
shot and killed the boar. Up came La Verdure, and blew a four bar tune on his 
curly trumpet and up strolled the other musketeers. I forgot to say that La Ver- 
dure admitted that he should have used a knife to finish the boar, but said that with 
less than twenty couples the hounds would not hold him so a rifle was “‘ permissible.” 
But not only one gun, for in addition to the forest guards, all the male inhabitants 
of Crecy, the notaire, the chemist and the soldiers on leave, who mistrusted La 
Verdure’s musketry, turned out for ‘‘ La chasse au sanglier.’’ One had to ride by 
ear rather than by eye, up one ride and down another ; at cross roads it was as well to 
take a pull for “ zip, zip ’’ came the bullets as the pig crossed the ride. 


This mixed method of shikar naturally ended in tragedy. Two years after the 
Armistice I got a letter from a French friend with a newspaper cutting stating that 
La Verdure had been accidentally shot dead by his own son, a demobilised soldier. 


So you will see that there are more methods than one of hunting boar, but modern 
pigstickers please note that, whilst recommending the sword, I do not recommend 
the combined fire and shock tactics. 


Seriously, I think that the sword would be an improvement on the hogspear in 
countries where the percentage of boar killed to boar ridden is too high, or where 
runs are too short, or where jungle is very thick with open spaces between. I should 
recommend carrying the sword under the near saddle flap with the hilt near the shoul- 
der as being easier to whip out quickly than when in the normal position. In any 
case it would be interesting if some heats with the sword were run off after the Muttra 
Cup, and if the present generation think well of it as providing longer hunts and an 
equal thnill in the charge, I should be glad to give a cup for three swordsmen, run on 
the lines of the Muttra Cup. 


Ry BR ~~ 


The Tables turned 


Digitized by Google 


Ch. Arab horse “ Foulksrath’”’ and his owner Lt.-Col. D. G. Bromilow 
after a morning's pigsticking near Shahroban, Iraq 


Digitized by Google 
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Pigsticking in Mesopotamia (Iraq)—(contsnued.) 


By ABU-RAMAH 


II. Milstary Exerctses 


My next stage of pigsticking in Iraq was when I returned there to take up the 
yee of Instructor of Cavalry, Iraq Army. In the Autumn of 1922 a column 
of Iraq Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry went up the Euphrates to Anah and Rawa to 
enforce obedience to the Iraq Government. When affairs had been settled the 
British Officers accompanying the column naturally turned their attention to sport. 
Whilst out shooting one afternoon I found the tracks of a very large pig which was 
rather surprising as there appeared to be no cover of any sort which could hold pig. 
We followed up the tracks leading to a large Wadi which extended in towards the 
desert for two or three miles, and, on enquiry, the local Arabs explained that there 
were several series of caves in the Wadi in which the pig lived by day and rested in 
the shade of the caves ; at nights they came down to the crops. This sounded too 
easy and we decided that it would be an excellent exercise for the mounted officers 
of the column to have a day’s pigsticking. 


The next day we set out early for the Wadi. We divided the party into four 
heats who were posted at the various likely exits from the Wadi and, as no beaters 
were available, ‘‘ B”’ of the Royal Air Force and myself undertook to bolt the pig 
from the caves. We took our horses down into the Wadi with us as we each belong 
to a heat and it was our intention, if the pig bolted, to join our own heats as quickly 
as we could. As horse-holder we had taken down the Ist Iraq Cavalry Trumpeter 
known as Maydi Boki, an old type Turkish trumpeter whose enthusiasm for noise 
was not equalled by his skill. ‘‘ B” and I had drawn several of the caves without 
success and at last came to one where tracks were new and really looked hopeful. 
We left Maydi outside on the edge of the ravine and went in; everywhere there 
were fresh signs of pig but as they were not at home that morning we had to come 
out again. The sight that met our eyes was typical of the times. Maydi, holding 
our horses in one hand, was kneeling in the ready position with his revolverin the 
other and, as we came out, said “ Sir, you perceive I was quite ready, and had the 
boar which you have tried so hard to find come out, I was prepared to shoot it 
instantly for you.” We eventually found a cave which went right in under the 
ground and there were pig in it but we couldn’t turn them out; it was obvious 
that we ought to have had that one stopped, for if we had it is almost certain that we 
should have found in one of the open caves. The column left next day so we hadn’t 
another chance to try for these pig. 


There are a good many places in Iraq, all rather out of the way spots which one 
seldom has the chance to visit, where the pig live in caves, but, though I have visited 
several of them, I have never actually found a boar at home. Between Fathah 
and Shergat in the hills west of the river there are several series of caves where pig 
live. Unfortunately the cave-pig is rather an easy victim for the gun-man. I am 
sure that there are some very big boar to be found in some of these caves. 


In the spring of 1923 I went up to Fathah and carried out a Cavalry staff ride 
from there to Shergat, during which we had two days pigsticking on the islands 
below Masahaq, where the Turkish hospital was in the War. We only got two pig 
and one of the Iraq Officers broke his horse’s neck ; the going was not good. It 
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wasn’t really until the autumn of 1923 that we really started getting into the pig 
country which was up the Diyala above Baghubah. The Iraq Cavalry School went 
out for about twenty days tour of which about five were devoted to pigsticking. The 
best bit of country was Ithah Sandhills between Shahroban and Mandoli which, 
that year and for a year or two afterwards, was always full of pig : the last two years 
it has been disappointing. We killed about ten boar there that autumn. The 
next best place we found was the Diyola river bed above Kis] Robat and near Qara- 
ghan—this was very like Kadir country only on a smaller scale and very stony. 
We killed four or five good boar there and the Iraq Cavalry Officers learnt a 
lot. H.H. the Amir Zaid, Jafar Pasha and Nuri Pasha all came out and encouraged 
the officers by their example. The following spring and autumn we started jheel 
hunting which was very successful at first. As I said before, you can’t get beaters 
in Iraq and so, unless one was lucky enough to have a Cavalry Regiment out on the 
march, the only way to beat a jheel was for all of us with our syces and orderlies to 
join line and ride through. Though we used to sink in up to our saddle flaps at times, 
and the reeds were frequently over our heads, there were only one or two jheels we 
couldn’t beat. It was a nasty wet feeling and tosses in the jheel, though most 
amusing to the onlooker, were most unwelcome to the victim ; especially as happened 
one day when the jheel had ice on it. The pig usually broke back two or three times 
but we would persevere and get them out in the end. I remember one jheel near 
Alu Jisra : we beat this in line five times backwards and forwards and the last time 
about twenty pig broke at once ; we killed five large boar out of that lot. The Iraq 
Cavalry Officers had by now become pretty good, they rode hard and could kill theis 
pig as well. 
III. The Baghdad Boar Hunt 


Very few Britishers had done any pigsticking up to 1925, but that autumn we 
formed the Baghdad Boar Hunt with quite a good number of members. The first 
meet we had near Khan Mahawil on the Hillah Road in November 1925, hunting 
the jheels there. We killed ten pig in two days and had some excellent sport. I 
remember one large boar got in behind me and ham-strung my horse, a thing I have 
never seen before. Most of the pig were very large and hairy and fought well. The 
Iraq pig fights on sight in the winter but in the summer he isn’t so fierce. The best 
meet we had was at Beled Ruz, three days at Xmas, when we got twelve large boar, 
the biggest 38”. There we beat jheels and also the gardens which made particularly 
sporting country. Pig are now getting scarcer, at least boar are, and it 1s time that 
they were hunted further afield ; it is very difficult to get to the distant parts. The 
place I have always wanted to try is Bedra near Kut which is reported to be a Pig- 
sticker’s paradise. I hope someday to have a few days there on my way to or from 
England. 

The Baghdad Boar Hunt is carrying on, but last season has been very disappoint- 
ing ; however my friend of the outlying district is willing to ride another thousand 
miles if he can get his pig at the end of it, and as long as there are one or two sports- 
men like that there is hope for the future of pigsticking in Iraq. 


niuiteabe Google 
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Lord Rawlinson 


It would be difficult to say of that great soldier and sportsman, the late Lord 
Rawlinson, in what branch of sport he excelled most, or to which he, personally, 
was most devoted. He had a wonderful faculty for throwing himself so whole- 
heartedly into whatever he was doing that, whether it was a day’s pigsticking, 
a game of polo or a shoot, he appeared to the onlooker to be enjoying the best day’s 
sport of his life—yet perhaps it can be said that for him Pigsticking was ‘‘ Second 
to none.” 

Not only did he love a day after pig himself, and had always gone in for the 
sport throughout his service when opportunity offered, but he took a keen interest 
in Tent Clubs, and in the officers of his army in India who pursued the mighty boar. 


Apart from sport and exercise, both of which he looked on as essential for the 

training and health of a soldier, his great hobby was sketching. Those who knew 
him probably realise how much of his life he gave to his profession—work ever increas- 
ing with advancing years. Sketching was a continual pleasure and relaxation to 
him. His black and white work was extraordinarily good but his greatest pleasure 
lay in water-colours. 
_ While Commander-in-Chief in India he took a day’s pigsticking as opportunity 
and time allowed—naturally the Delhi country saw more of him than any other. 
To go to the “ Kadir ” was a complete holiday and one which gave him real pleasure. 
He wished to take part, but was asked not to do so and agreed. However, every 
detail of the day’s sport was followed keenly and one year, when a final had been 
settled, he got a run and killed a pig. He was on an elephant in flannel trousers 
and a shikar coat when Colin West rode up with the most innocent smile to ask 
if he’d like to try for a boar on the way home. Colin’s best horse was produced and 
sure enough a boar was soon found, to fall to Lord Rawly’s spear after a good run, 
flannel bags and all! He got his last first spear in good company one Sunday at 
Delhi very shortly before his death at the age of sixty-one. 


Shall we, if we live long enough, sit down in our saddles and go quite so straight 
and hard at sixty ? Wemay well hope to—Lord Rawly set us a grand example. 


7... 


Sus Cristatus 
By W. B. Cotton, I.C.S. 


_ Two prints from Rosa Bonheur have decorated my walls for some thirty years 
One is called “ On the alert ’”’ and shows a stag of twelve points obviously listening 
intently to suspicious sounds in the far distance. The other, “ A foraging party,” 
shows a boar rootling in some European forest apparently by the light of the moon. 
The genius of the painter has caught the spirit of both animals, but the boar has 
always seemed to me a masterpiece, and its interest lies largely in the fact that 
it shows so clearly the differences between the European boar and its Indian cousin. 
This boar is a thick set animal, with a broad back, short legs, and uniformly heavy 
coat, the crest being confined to the neck and shoulders, and one can well believe 
that under suitable conditions his capacity for putting on weight is almost unlimited. 
I have read that in the Caucasus they have been known to scale 600 lbs. The wild 
boar of India however is far from being a lover of forest, and although one will 
find plenty of pig at the edge of a Government forest reserve, in the interior and among 
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the sambur and tiger, a wild boar is a rarity. The natural home of the Indian pig 
is undoubtedly the kadir of the big rivers which for millions of years have been 
spreading the silt brought down from the Himalayas over the plains of Northern 
India, rivers which at one time or another have flowed over every portion of the tract 
lying between the Himalayas and the Vindhayas, and still afford evidence of their 
past activity in the sand which is brought to the surface wherever one digs a well. 
One species of deer has adopted the same habitat, and nature, working over periods 
of geological time, has taken two types as dissimilar as the boar and the stag, and 
has shown in the Indian wild pig and the hog-deer how the two types in a common 
environment can almost be run into the same mould. 


Living in more or less open ground and working hard for a living during a consi- 
derable part of the year, great weight is not to be expected of a typical Indian pig, 
and a sportsman in Northern India who has helped to kill a 300-lb. boar ought not 
to expect to repeat the experience. Nor in point of fact are these very heavy pig 
exceptionally formidable animals, although their appearance may be somewhat 
alarming to the novice, and a spear through the ribs will frequently terminate their 
career at an early stage in the run. The typical Indian boar is an animal of massive 
frame but carries little lumber, and, during the hot weather at least, a 200-lb. pig 
is a good one, and nine out of ten rideable boar will scale between 160 and 200 lbs. 
Where nature has assisted the Indian pig is in developing length of leg. I recollect 
that on the Settit river on 28th January 1911 I shot a wart-hog of the following 


dimensions :— 
Upper tusk exposed .. .. 103’ 
Lower tusk exposed .. .. 44° 
Height a5 wi .. 26%” 
Weight . Mi .. 171 Ibs. 


An Indian boar of similar age and quality could by no possibility measure less 
than 30’, and my own opinion is that sus cristatus has added four inches of leg to 
what we may call sus typicus. This extra length of leg has put pigsticking where 
it is among the sports of the world, and in the days when I was twenty years younger, 
and owned some pretty good horses, it has taken me three miles to overhaul a pig 
and another mile to kill him. Fortunately for the legs of our horses not all pig are 
similarly qualified for the Travellers’ Club, and a run of a mile sees most pig driven 
to jinking. But the mere fact that any ordinary pig over the easiest country has 
the legs of a horse for half a mile always seems to me marvellous, though possibly 
not more so than the fact, vouched for by Baker, that the animal found most difficult 
to overtake by the mounted hunters of the Soudan was the rhinoceros. 


The mention of this animal naturally raises the question of the height of pig 
in India, for one hears of measurements which suggest one of its smaller species. 
However, my own experience of the Ganges kadir has not included a 34” pig, and 
of 33” pig. I only recollect one. At the same time there are giants among men, 
so there are presumably giants among pig, but anybody that is fortunate enough to 
kill one of these monsters ought to make a point of recording its weight as well as 
its height, and he ought to state specifically that it was measured between upright 
spears, one at the withers and one at the extremity of the trotters, if possible by an 
independent witness. The height of a pig on foot has always struck me as most 
deceptive. The beginner is naturally prone to exaggerate the size of what he sees, 
but I have detected myself repeatedly making the other mistake, and I think that 
this has a good deal to do with the age of the pig. A young pig may be long in the 
reg. and measure 29”, but he does not fill the eye, and his tusks areapt to be woefully 

cient. | 
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As regards what constitutes a rideable boar, most tent clubs have their own 
rules. My own idea is that 27” is sufficiently generous to the sportsman and if pig 
were plentiful I would raise the limit by an inch. Nowadays, however, the pig 
is only too apt to be shot before he reaches even 28”, and this is especially likely 
to happen to the boars owing to their wandering habits, which take them into the 
crops, whilst the sows are detained in the cover by family cares. The discrimination 
between boars and sows is likely to be one of the first cares of the young pigsticker, 
and the problem is especially acute now that motor cars have so largely ousted the 
horse, and small stables are the rule and three horses the exception. To the old hand 
this particular problem presents no terrors, for few animals show their sex more 
obviously than the pig, but the beginner should look askance at any sounder in which 
all the pig seem to be alike, and he should recollect that there is a ragged and an 
angular a rance about even a young boar which is never seen in a sow, whilst 
a old boar should be recognisable by his gait alone on the extreme limit of the 

orizon. 

A set of perfect tusks is, I think, rarely carried by a fighting pig. These weapons 
are somewhat fragile, and are often broken in the mutual encounters of the boars, 
but the combination of a heavy boar and a three inch tusk is capable of inflicting a 
gash which looks as if nothing short of a sword could have made it, and I have no 
personal doubt that the Indian boar does occasionally kill the tiger though I have 
never seen actual evidence of such a conflict. I have, however, actually shot a 
large leopard which had been cut in two places by a pig, and the villagers assured 
me that the leopard had attacked a sounder, and the boar had driven him off, the 
previous night. On another occasion I shot a leopard over the carcase of a swamp 
deer at 9 p.m., spending the night in my putwa. Towards midnight there was a 
deuce of a row, which went on intermittently to dawn. I thought from the grunts 
that the leo had come to life, but actually a boar had smelt out the dead 
leopard, and not only had he ripped him all over, but he had eaten the stomach. 


Yet to my mind the boar is far from being inherently bad tempered. I once 
brought up two young bears, feeding them myself. They had only two moods, 
the sulky and the ferocious, and I never entered their residence save in stout riding 
boots. Every villager is afraid of bears, and with good reason, but nobody is afraid 
of pig, because they do not attack unprovoked. During the last four years one villager 
in my district has been killed by a pig. It was during the floods of 1924 ; a boar 
took refuge in his house, and he tried to drive it out, and was killed, and the villagers 
killed the pig. 

From biblical times the wild boar has had a bad reputation as a destroyer of crops, 
and Baker calls him the most destructive of wild animals. I do not altogether hold 
with Baker. The pig is essentially a rootling animal, and his usual food in India 
is the roots of dhub grass which may be seen turned over by the acre if pig are at 
all common. However, one does not see growing crops rooted up unless they are 
being grown inside the jungle, and not very much eventhen. I consider that nilgai, 
black buck, wild cattle, and even parrots are all more destructive to crops in India 
than pig. The growing of crops in kadir has always seemed to me a short sighted 
policy, as the great rivers of India are confined to their beds by buttresses of kadir 
land, the roots of the jhow and jungle grass going down deep and checking erosion. 
Should the cultivation extend to the high bank, past which the water races during 
the monsoon, erosion starts at once, and there may be no limit to it until the river 
has completely changed its course. In such tracts are the natural home of the 
wild pig, and Government would do well to allow the owners to reap the profits 
from jhow and grass by remitting taxation, realizing revenue entirely from the cropped 
area, Most Collectors probably have sense enough to.do this without express orders, 
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but I have never heard that the taxation of what is called ‘‘ siwai ” has been expressly 
remitted, though this would help everyone including the pigsticker. 


Very young pig are, I think, rarely seen before the end of May. I take it that 
the rutting season is the cold weather, and I have seen boars freshly cut by their 
rivals in March. I believe jackals to be most destructive to young pigs, and they 
ought to be exterminated in a preserved cover. How soon the boar becomes rideable 
is not very easily answered, but my impression is that the family keeps together for 
a couple of years, that the young boar are then made to leave by their seniors, and 
that it takes two more years to make a rideable boar. These young bachelors have 
small tusks but they cut like razors, and they are apt to blood the young entry 
in more ways than one. 


Where jhow and grass are mixed, pig seem to me to prefer the grass, and were 
I to see an acre of grass in a square mile of jhow I would beat out the grass. However 
they like jhow near the river where there is soft cool sand, and these outlying patches 
of jhow should never be left out. A forest of jhow is nothing but a nuisance, and 
I always tell the proprietors to cut it. If there is shade enough for pig it stops the 
horse, and no shade no pig. When the weather is really hot I believe that pig 
rarely lie up far from water, and if one moves about a cover quietly, one frequently 
sees them rolling in it during the heat. To a wounded boar water is a magnet, 
and I have sometimes recovered a lost pig by riding to water. A boar tackled in 
water is taken at a distinct disadvantage, for he is unable to cut, and the horse is the 
faster swimmer. On these occasions a mane is very useful. During the cold weather 
the extensive reed beds of the Budh Ganga seem to me to hold more nilgai than pig, 
but during the hot months I have no doubt that they hold some of the finest boars 
in the country. However these cunning old pig are very loth to leave and, although 
something may be done by the use of a rope long enough to span the cover, one is 
likely to finish the day without more than the excitement of seeing the pig. Twenty 
years ago the banks of the Lower Ganges canal held a lot of pig, but these were some 
of the earliest victims of the multiplication of arms licenses, and have, I believe, 
vanished completely. Dhak jungle and thorn continue to harbour them, particu- 
larly if the thorn predominates, but no sort of cover can be more unsatisfactory 
to beat. In the old days when pig were plentiful one could hope to find them in 
outlying covers, and to catch them before they could reach their main stronghold, 
but nowadays what pig remain will be in the main cover, and one acquires little more 
than a knowledge of geography, a science in which the boar is always an expert. 
If one must beat dhak it is best to do it early in the hot weather when the leaves 
are off, but some sport of a kind may be had after a heavy fall of rain, when the boar 
is apt to flounder much more than the horse. 


An emasculated village boar will sometimes run wild and grow good tushes. 
I have seen such a pig killed during the Kadir Cup. Such a pig will generally be 
much blacker than a genuine wild boar, but the specjes is obviously the same. The 
bristles of the pig are a marketable article so that the identity is rarely apparent, and a 
grown boar Is rarely retained for breeding purposes. I recollect that on one occasion 
I hunted a good boar into young sugarcane in Jaunpore. A pig came out the other 
side which I forthwith pursued, but on overhauling him I became convinced that 
I was chasing a village pig. For one thing he had a marked twist in the tail. I 
pulled off and returned to the sugarcane, and there I found my pig which I subse- 
quently killed. I have no doubt that the stratagem was intentional. 


On two occasions I have known a heat go away on an unmistakeable boar, and 
wind up by killing asow. A hunted boar is an artful animal, and will squat at once 
if he can pass on the perils of the chase to another pig, but he rarely remains squatted 
for long. Another occasion on which a pig will show cunning is when the line is 
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beating through long grass. An old boar will endeavour to creep back through the 
line with the minimum of disturbance, and one should ride at once to any point in 
the line where possibly a single beater has raised his lathiin alarm. A loud “ woof” 
ae a general scattering of the line generally means a sow and her family or a young 


I have no doubt that the sport of pigsticking was introduced into India by the 
British. The emperor Baber, a keen sportsman and naturalist, does not even mention 
the wild boar in his memoirs, though on one occasion he remarks that one of his 
young men had his horse thrown a spear’s length by a rhinoceros, and came to be 
called “‘ Rhinoceros Maksud.”’ Another extract from the emperor’s log may, I 
think, serve as a fitting conclusion to the present sketch. In 1519 the army was in 
the vicinity of the Indus. ‘‘ Where the road separates from the river we heard a 
tiger roaring, and it soon issued out. The moment the horses heard the tiger’s roar 
they became unmanageable and ran off with their riders, plunging down the steeps 
and precipices. The tiger retreated into the jungle. I directed a buffalo to be 
brought and put into the wood for the purpose of luring him out. He soon issued 
out again roaring ; arrows poured down on him from every side ; I too shot my arrow. 
When Khalwa Piadeh struck him with a spear he twisted, and broke the point of the 
spear with his teeth, and tossed it away. The tiger had received many wounds, 
and had crept into a patch of brushwood, when Baba Yusawal drawing his sword 
approached and struck him on the head at the moment he was on the spring. After 
this Ali Seistani struck him on the loins when he plunged into the river where they 
killed him. After they had dragged the animal out of the water I ordered him to 
be skinned.” 
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The Impressions of a Novice. 
By Major-GENERAL A. B. E. Cator, C.B., D.S.O. 


I must confess it came as a rude shock when early in 1927, I was ordered to 
India. Comfortably installed at Market Harboro with a stud of eight hunters, my 
wife and I were enjoying a whole season’s hunting, uninterrupted by any recalls 
to duty. The thoughts of no more hunting for four years, was, then to me, almost 
unbearable. Little did I know, that awaiting in India was a sport that would amply 
compensate for what I was missing at home. 


The Editor of the “‘ Hoghunters Annual’ has written and asked me to write 
an article for this year’s issue. Reading last year’s journal in which all the leading 
celebrities, both past and present, of the Pigsticking world have written their 
experiences, I feel a veritable sprat amongst the whales, and it is with full apology, 
that I, a novice, take up my pen to comply with his request. 


I shall never regret the day I was ordered to India, though I must confess that 
all my life I have been very insular, and in this respect terribly narrow minded. To 
me, every day spent out of England felt like a day wasted. Many years ago I made 
up my mind that soldiering at home was just an ideal life, for with it was closely 
connected sport. The horse, dog and gun were my fetish, and I felt that England 
was the only place where one could really worship at their shrines, and soldiering 
was the one profession where their worship was freely encouraged. 


What a wonderful eye opener for me India has been. Sport and ample sport 
to suit every taste and pocket. What raptures lie concealed in her jungle, Kadir, 
and jheel. What grousing one hears about the boredom of India, the daily round, 
the common task, the heat and the insects. Every place is what you choose to 
make it. Of course India is dull if you sit down and moan, never leaving the 
cantonments, finishing your morning’s work, and then sleep off the afternoon, 
winding up the day by drinking at the Club Bar. But look at India from the nght 
angle, it is a veritable Sportsman’s Paradise. With very little trouble and expense 
at the door of the cantonments, certainly those in the Eastern Command, a man can 
get the best of fishing, shooting and if at Meerut, Lucknow or Cawnpore the king 
of Indian sports ‘ Pigsticking.’ 

Man is primevally a killer ; by the word man I mean a real man, not the long 
haired, poodle faking, over dressed idiot, all too common at home in these post-war 
days. Whether he is out for his prey with Rod, Gun, Hound or Spear, he is out to 
kill, pitting his cunning, skill and nerve against the wild animal. Certain codes of 
fair play have been installed in him since he left his cradle, and given he abides by 
these, he is at liberty to satisfy to the full his lust for killing. 


Of all sports, Pigsticking is the outstanding one that really satisfies this desire. 


To me, sport on a horse, takes precedence of all others. Some hunt to ride, 
others ride to hunt, and there is no doubt that of the two, the latter is the genuine 
sportsman. The Hog Hunter certainly can claim this advantage that to kill his 
pig he must ride, and to ride to some tune, in a country over which, before I came 
to India, I never dreamt of or deemed it possible for a horse really to extend himself, 


Mr. Jorrocks, in his first Sporting Lecture, said, ‘‘ The ’oss and the ’ound were 
made for each other and nature threw in the Fox as a connecting link between 
them ’’. Had he been in the East he might well have mentioned the Hog as carry- 
ing out this function between Horse and Spear. 
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Early in April 1927, found me at Lucknow, and by great fortune I found 
quartered there the 4th Hussars, super-enthusiasts of Pigsticking. It was not 
long before I caught, at their instigation, ‘‘ Hog Fever.” Never shall I forget their 
enthusiasm, it was just a vast pleasure to sit and listen. Horses and Pig was the 
all absorbing topic and very shortly I was joining them at Cawnpore, going down 
every week-end to hunt the Kadir there on Sundays and Mondays. 


My early impressions when I first made a start were, how strange it felt to nde 
with a spear in my hand and secondly what an appalling country it was to ride over ; 
a rough country at home in Devonshire or the New Forest was in comparison a 
putting green. However, these seemingly difficult problems, soon solved them- 
selves, and under the kind tuition of the 4th Hussars, I was soon enjoying the 
pleasures of the Kadir country. I soon discovered that, like steeple-chasing, trying 
to collect and balance your horse was a mistake, and that given he had a natural 
balance, the more you kicked him into his bridle and left him alone, the better he 
went. I am sure that half the falls in the Kadir are due to the rider not leaving 
it to his horse, and what a horse the good Pigsticker is, he is almost uncanny so 
splendid is his resolution and courage. It is little short of marvellous how he sees 
and avoids the hundred and one pit-falls, now changing his legs and like lightening 
putting in a short one, then to spring over some hidden nullah right off his hocks 
without an effort. 


Frequently at home I met friends and officers from India, and always their 
accounts of Pigsticking filled me with envy. Their accounts of the pig, his gameness 
and courage made me always long to see himin being. No description of him though 
can give him full justice. One has to see and hunt him oneself to appreciate fully 
what he is. Seeing him in his native Kadir in 1927 for the first time, filled me with 
admiration. His activity, staying powers, ferocity, cunning and courage were quite 
the most surprising thing that I had ever seen. To hunt him is one of the greatest 
privileges India has to offer. To the officer it affords the most ideal training ; it 
entails a combination of so many of the essentials required for his profession. An 
eye for a country, quickness and self reliance, sympathy with his horse, and courage 
to do battle. The Army Headquarters of India last year very wisely brought out 
an order whereby officers for the small sum of seven and a half Rupees a month 
were permitted to hunt Army Horses. My experience in India is limited, but, 
certainly at Cawnpore, this order has given Pigsticking a tremendous stimulus and 
never has the Club been more flourishing. One hears of shortage of Pig in places, 
and certainly during the war pig were heavily poached but, with the advent of new 
blood coming out every year, the ranks of the Pigstickers are steadily swelling, 
beats are being well looked after, and from all accounts, Pigsticking in India is as 
flourishing as ever. The Pigsticking world of India are a happy community, good 
men with high ideals of sport ; this alone presents a great advantage to the young 
man coming to India. By joining in the sport he is mixing with the best of good 
sportsmen. 

The life in camp is not the least of its pleasures. I shall always remember my 
first camp with the 4th Hussars near Miranda, in the Cawnpore Kadir. What fun 
we had! We were only out for ten days and had real good sport accounting for thirty 
nine Pig. Apart though from the actual hunting, I enjoyed every minute of it. 
We hunted early, the heat was terrific, and then in the evenings went out with the 
rifle or gun to shoot for the pot. We never had a dull moment , and not the worst 
part of the day was our dinner of pea fowl or black buck mixed with whiskey and 
the best of stories. Pig-sticking yarns got bigger and bigger and I began at times 
to wonder if I would really ever emulate the deeds I had heard of. Old heroes with 
the spear were raked up, deeds of valour with panther, the merits of the long and 
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short spear were discussed, we breathed Pig, we thought of Pig and dreamt of him, 
Ate thing in fact short of eating him, though the 4th told me his ham is a great 
elicacy. 

I suppose it is a sacrilege to say so, but to a novice coming out to India, my one 
criticism of Pigsticking seems to be in many cases “ The first spear.” I don't 
hesitate to say that in the long run the best man and the best horse gets more and 
many more First Spears than the more indifferent one, but one so often sees a good 
man doing all the work, and by his superior knowledge and craft in thick country, 
doing all the hunting, and then by an unlucky mishap another gets the chance of 
lightly pricking the Pig. To my mind the most sporting event is the Muttra Cup, 
where team work comes into play. There is a complete absence of } lange and 
foul riding, and it aims at the highest ideals of sport. Old customs die hard. I 
offer full apologies for this criticism. Counting points for the run up and for each 
turn of the pig, like they do for coursing would present insuperable difficulties, and 
it is the only other alternative. 


Nearly eighty years ago Lindsay Gordon wrote— 
‘“‘ No game was ever worth a rap for a rational man to play, 
Into which no danger or mishap could possibly find its way.” 


Forsooth! Pigsticking, of all sports, fulfils this role, and may it flourish for 
ever. 
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The Bad Horse and the Boar 


By E. H. N. GM, Esg., I.C.S. 


Said an enthusiast, referring to a certain meet, ‘‘ The trouble is that fellows will 
continue to put good gram into bad horses.’”’ True—but the fellow whose keenness 
and determination to hunt are out of all proportion to the scantiness of his purse 
must do something or revert irrevocably to the dismal delights of the internal 
combustion engine. 


One really good horse might possibly prove a prettier proposition than three 
bad ones. For competition purposes this might almost be made a sine qua non. A 
bad horse has won the Kadir Cup before, though there is admittedly small chance of 
its repetition. But the fun afforded by bad horses is inestimable, for the faultlessly 
equipped beginner on a bucking brute of a horse is only to be compared, for comic 
effect, with the bewildered pomposity of the old gentleman on a fat horse and the 
unparalleled optimism of those who will hunt on superannuated hacks. 


It is in the Mofussil Tent Club, which never boasts of more than two or three 
active spears that the bad horse comes into his own. Provided he is staunch and 
ridden in the company of others not of markedly superior calibre, a good deal of sport 
is always forthcoming. 


A hot, raging, pulling horse, though a source of both amusement and annoyance 
to the other riders, is a heart-breaking handful for the one riding him. But put that 
same horse in a heat with others of the same temperament, and then the fun begins. 
The riders may be the best of pals, but from the moment that the heat is in position 
friendly relations are apt to become strained on account of the idiosyncracies of that 
type of equine which require that it should get its hind quarters within kicking dis- 
tance of its neighbour's ribs, and which exerts such a constant strain on one’s arms, 
in one ceaseless effort to keep ahead, as to almost pull them from their sockets. 


Tempers rise in proportion to the time that the boar takes to break cover, when 
away go the heat in one raging, tearing, headlong race for life. The boar has 
taken a familiar line, and each horse—caring nothing, feeling nothing, and seeing 
nothing, imbued with just the one fixed intention to keep ahead at all costs—is 
racing and pulling all he knows; so that any effort to interfere is of no practical 
value. 


After a race of half a mile or so the leading horse draws level with the boar, and 
one can see the spear point being lowered in its direction. But the boar is a wily 
one, and, jinking sharply at the psychological moment, carries serenely on. Not so 
the horses. The one in front can still hear the others pounding along behind, and 
those behind can still see the one in front ; so, with the full knowledge of a race not 
yet won, and in spite of every effort to stop them, they continue thetr blind and 
giddy flight towards that unseen winning post somewhere straight ahead. 


Faces are strained, saddles gripped tighter, reins and stirrup-leathers fairly 
ooze grease with the strain put upon them ; sweat flows like water and vocabulary 
excels ; and finally the leading horse, still in full flight, is steered slightly out of the 
straight and round in a wide semicircle again on to the pig’s line ; those in rear still 
out of control but sticking to their leader with a tenacity for which that type of horse 
is famous. 


The same movement is repeated again and again, the pig jinking right and left, 
and the horses coming round in semicircles with comparative regularity. Even- 
tually they begin to feel the strain, and become more amenable from sheer exhaus- 
tion. They no longer hang together and are quicker round on the jink, till the boar- 
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realising that jinking is now no part of the game, begins to fight. He charges head- 
long on to the spears levelled at him, and dies, as only a good boar can, fighting to 
the last. 


Foam-flecked horses stand round with heaving flanks, while exhausted riders, 
lying flat on their backs perhaps, sob out their opinions on a most excellent run. 
Such are the joys of riding bad horses, to be equalled only by the sorrows of the 
following morning ; when, as a result of the hauling and mauling of that breathless 
run, one struggles out of bed with the feeling of every muscle having been seared 
with a red-hot iron. 


Horse psychology is an involved subject, and though I should like to draw a 
pen picture of the qualities of a good horse, it is a subject with which every hoghun- 
ter is familiar. Good and bad horses have few points in common. For perfect 
motion, acceleration, precision, and control, the good horse is to the bad as the Rolls- 
Royce to the Ford. Conversely, the Ford gives one good fun and value for his 
money ; so does the bad horse—usually. After all, one can get a dozen casters for 
the price of one good horse, and two at least should turn out well, for ordinary pig- 
sticking at any rate. And what a glorious climax to a prosaic equine existence. 
How these derelicts love to hunt and gallop when freed from their erstwhile bonds. 
The writer has a soft corner for several. One has been with him for six years, has 
been hunted regularly over all sorts of country and been in at the death of nearly a 
hundred pig ; and when his time comes, as it surely will quite soon, his epitaph will 
read— 


“‘ Here lies a really bad horse 


who gladdened the heart 
of a potential pigsticker.”’ 
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Reminiscences of a Secretary 


By R. W. MAXxwELL, Esq. 


I have been asked to relate some of my experiences while Secretary of the Cawn- 
pore Tent Club, but anno domims has played tricks with my memory and I find 
it difficult to recall much, especially dates. 


Jennings (late Sir Robert, 6th B.C.), handed over the reins to me in 1870. 
Sport up to then had been poor and, indeed, continued to be so for some time after 
until, by going further afield in answer to a call from officers in the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, we struck a new line and enjoyed better sport. 


Hunting on the canal was different to that in the Kadir and one had to be 
educated to it. Parties on either side of the canal riding abreast at one and the 
same time, but having a few Spears on either side to force the pig to break into the 
open country by entering the plantations and heading him, where fencing in an out 
of baghs gave us a change from the monotony of the lie of a ‘ Kuttri’ on the banks 
of the Ganges. Moreover, the canal imparted a pleasant coolness and shade on the 
tow path, and the walk home of an evening after hunting—it might be two or three 
miles—to camp was delightful. The bridges were three miles apart and one pair of 
young sportsmen, new to the game, rode a pig three miles from one bridge to the 
next, and then brought him back again to the line of Spears who had not started in 
pursuit as the pig wasasmallone. Though disappointed at losing their quarry they 
had thoroughly enjoyed the gallop. 

So far as I was personally concerned, arriving at the camp, I was much interested 
in the dusk of the evening watching from one of the bridges pig emerging from the 
plantations on either side, stand listening for a moment, and then trot off to their 
night’s feeding ground in the open. In this way one could pretty well tell what 
pros there was of sport on the morrow. It was also interesting to watch, during 
the day, bird life of more or less brilliant plumage and butterflies of every hue. 
Canal Hunting was capital sport and exciting, and anybody's pig when he crossed 
and recrossed the canal. 

The canal did not always run full, and the writer recollects on one occasion, on 
a ary day when three Spears only turned up at the meet, it was agreed to ride inde- 
pendently of each other. The pig were to be driven from some high grass growing 
on a high ridge adjacent to the canal, and towards the canal. When the beat began 
it was noticed that a difference of opinion existed between John Watson (13th Hus- 
sars) and his mount, and he was presently shot out of the saddle. Cruickshank 
(I.C.S., author of ‘Over the Valley Over the Level’, etc..) on the right meanwhile 
went after a pig early, then my chance came and I accounted for one before he 
reached the canal. Changing horses I was again riding, this time after a pig down 
the dry bed of the canal, which, in a short while, he left and sought shelter in a dhak 
jungle close by. Being alone, I was puzzled how to act, but feeling certain he would 
break and retrace his steps, I got under cover and waited patiently for some time ; 
presently he showed himself, pausing for a moment, and made straight back for 
the dry bed of the canal. I let him get out of sight and then went in hot pursuit. 
We were not long in the canal before we were out again as the sluices above had 
been opened and a big body of water came rushing down. I think the pig must 
have sensed it as, until I saw him nip up the bank, I wasn’t aware of what 
threatened. I killed him shortly after. 


On returning to camp I found Cruickshank had also got two, and Watson 
one, making five in all. 
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As the canal was now running full we did not hunt again in the afternoon. 
We were much beholden to the Canal officials for accommodating us in their canal 
bungalows, and we were glad to have been able to give them an opportunity of 
joining us in our sport which they could not otherwise conveniently have done. 


The Etawah Branch of the Ganges canal with a dry bed and perfect jungle 
affording good cover also produced some good and heavy pig ; also leopards which 
we had to shoot as we could not get them to break. 


On one occasion we had our four-oar hauled up to Juggutpore on the Ganges 
canal, and rowed down in her to Cawnpore after dinner on a moonlight night. It 
was a nice light four by Messenger, and with a strong stream in our favour we pulled 
down merrily in the cool of the night. 


Prag was a great stand by at both Canal and Kuttri Meets—familiarly styled the 
“Tent Club Shikari’’ he was really my private servant. I lent him to the Club 
when I took leave home, and he was pensioned by me as such when I burnt my 
boats and came home for good in the spring of 1914. He was my garden coolie in 
1865 when quite a youngster. Perceiving that he was an intelligent youth I took 
him on as my ‘ Shikari,’ and a keener one I have never come across. He accom- 
panied me as such on many a shooting expedition, and for marking snipe and quail I 
have never met his equal. He was a Goatherd by caste. Onthe Jumna Ravines, 
when out ravine deer shooting, he milked many a goat for my bottle of cold tea. 
I taught him to ride early, and when I became Secretary of the C. T. C., I put him 
into pink. John Watson provided him with a hunting cap which was discarded later 
for the puggri as being unsuitable for the climate. He could ride a pig and kill a 
pig if required, but it was very seldom that he was allowed to use the spear. I 
never sent him out for khabar as the Club had Chuprassis for the purpose, but he was 
good at sifting Ahabar and never let us down. 


An excellent caricature of him was painted by Shand, D.P.W. One hangs in the 
Station Club at Cawnpore and another, a duplicate, was presented to me by the 
C.T.C. and now hangs in my study in London, the centre of a group of pigsticking 
pictures by Captain Hobday. When I took it to be framed the shop attendant 
asked me if it was usual for natives to ride pigs ! 


An amusing incident occurred at a meet at Patarah on the Hamirpore Road- 
For some time it seemed as if we were going to have a blank morning, sounders were 
seen but no warrantable boar, and at last all, seemingly, returned to camp weary of 
doing nothing. I remained behind to confer with Prag and some of the Natives 
about, when suddenly a distant view halloa fell on our ears. I galloped to it, and 
found ‘ Bara’ Payne (2nd Queen’s and afterwards on the Staff of General Sir George 
Richardson in Ireland), gazing intently at a bush beneath which lay a huge boar. 
We pricked him out and soon were alongside of him. On receiving the spear he 
began to dodge about among the corinda bushes and I lost sight of him for a moment. 
Presently I heard a voice shouting ‘‘ Maxwell, Maxwell, where are you? I’ve been 
tossed into a‘ gooseberry ’ bush, and the pig is trying to get at me!” and in this 
predicament I found him on turning the bush. I couldn't help laughing at the sight— 
there was Payne right in the middle of a ‘ wait-a-bit ’ thorn bush kicking all he knew 
to ward off the pig. The pig, spotting me as I came round the bush, left Payne and 
charged straight at me and got his quietus at once. I released Payne from his couch 
on the thorny ‘ gooseberry ’ bush and he was well pleased it was all over. When 
we got back to camp great surprise was expressed and Jennings twitted me for 
what he termed my ‘ pocket boar ’ ; but the laugh was on our side. 


On the occasion of a ‘ Kuttri’ meet we had a Commisariat Elephant bogged on 
our return to the banks of the Ganges opposite to Permit Ghat, but removing some 
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of the planks of the boats that were to ferry us across, and throwing them to him he 
was able, after a great struggle, to extricate himself from the quicksand. We were 
much relieved. 


I had some misgiving when I undertook the ‘ Ganges Cup ’ in 1875, but entrances 
came freely and pig turned up to order, so all went smoothly for some years until the 
Ganges doctus tter melius but not to our advantage, to get rid of its flood swamped our 
best cover, and the Ganges Cup had to be abandoned stme dre, no other cover being 
found suitable for so many heats. Lucknow used to send over a contingent of good 
sportsmen, and I understand does so still, to our pigsticking meets. 


There are one or two events which have not been chronicled in the Tent Club 
Log—ior instance, Lord Mayo’s visit to Cawnpore in 1870, and the hunt prepared 
for him at ‘ Nujjufghur.’ His start for camp, a distance of twelve miles from the 
Cawnpore E. I. Railway Station, was attended with disaster as communicated 
to me by General Sir George Richardson to whom I wrote for dates. He wrote :— 
“We had hired a ‘ ticca’ phaeton to drive him out, horsed by the Field Battery. 
The horses thought they were harnessed to a gun, put their backs into the work, 
and pulled the box seat and the two front wheels off the conveyance! We had an 
awful job to find another.” 


I wished the difficulty had further delayed him, for he arrived at Nujjufghur 
at an unconscionably early hour as we lay on our beds ‘ scattered all around ’ enjoying 
our beauty sleep in the cool of the morning. I was awakened by Grant (R.A.), an 
old friend of mine (then A.D.C. to the Viceroy), who had hunted with us before—who 
found me out. I expostulated with him and asked him why he had not told Lord 
Mayo that the pig at Nujjufghur never came down to the ‘ Kuttri’ before 7am. I 
pleaded in vain for delay, and the camp had to be roused up, chota hazri swallowed 
and we rode down to the cover. Lord Mayo was clad in white, and strange to say, 
was mounted on a black Irish mare “‘ which died a few days later of heat stroke,” 
but when, on reaching the ‘ Kuttri,’ he unfurled a white umberella, it was ‘ the limit ’ 
and all hope of sport was gone. We killed no pig as far as I remember ; they were 
no doubt viewing us from the heights, highly amused. On getting back to camp 
“H. E.” was seen enjoying a ‘ mussuck ’ outside seated on an empty box, the bhistie 
deluging him with water, but no one had brought a towel for him, and search had to 
be made for one. All ours were wet, but at last my bearer produced one full of holes, 
but fortunately clean, which he had brought with him wherein to wrap my soiled 
garments after hunting and Lord Mayo had to be content with this. Thus ended a 
blank day with amusing incidents. 

The next one occurred some few years later—Richardson (6th B.C.), after showing 
him some sport at Allahabad, sent on tome Count Tisza. We dubbed him ‘ Count ’ 
for brevity, though his brother, the Prime Minister of Austro-Hungary, was really 
the Count—a Magyar and a homo ad unguem. He had provided himself with a 
couple of Arabs in Bombay, and rode as all Austrians do. We gave him two days’ 
pigsticking at Bardhunna and got six pig. On getting a first spear he jumped off his 
horse and embraced us all round. On the last evening on adjournment to camp, 
complimentary speeches were exchanged over glasses of ‘Pommery’ as a pick me 
up before dinner. Before leaving, the Count asked me to look him up at Budha- 
Pesth on my way home, which I did, but he was engaged in his Parliamentary 
duties and we only saw him in the House making a speech. 


The third was a pigsticking meet at Pariell, given by the Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh to the Prince of Wales (King Edward). Barrow (Deputy Commissioner of 
Oudh) and I were engaged for several days having the dry ditches—the ground was 
intersected by them—shaved, but in spite of these precautions several saddles were 
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emptied and Lord Carrington had the misfortune to break his collar bone. General 
Sam Browne controlled the line of beaters from an elephant. At lunch (Kellners’ 
E.1.R.) waiters failed to turn up with the champagne, but fortunately Mrs. Maynards, 
wife of the District Superintendent of Police, produced a couple of bottles, brought 
in case of accidents, from her howdah, so all went well for the Prince ; but outsiders 
had to be content with the modest whiskey and soda. On return to camp a small 
repast was indulged in, and the ten pig, the day’s sport, were displayed on a mound 
turfed with green sods and with a fountain playing in the centre—Barrow’s idea— 
and very refreshing it looked. Lord Charles Beresford paid us another visit later with 
Colonel Prinsep (11th B. L.), but, as a vicious Arab and a buck-jumping Waler were 
provided for him as mounts, he saw little sport. 


My partner Chapman succeeded me as Secretary, a thorough good sportsman, 
and proved a very popular Secretary. He had acted for me once or twice previously 
when I was on leave, and Cruickshank also acted once for me, while Faunthorpe 
relieved Chapman for one season when he came home for the summer. 


Of all the good friends with whom I have enjoyed pigsticking in India I meet 
but few now. Faunthorpe (I.C.S.), Trethewy (I.C.S.) and Shakespear are among 
the few. H. M. Bird (I. és S.) I miss greatly. He used to come over from Dublin 
every June for cricket and apostrophised Richardson as a ‘ rebel’ when I introduced 
them at Lords’. But Sir George Richardson—who rode a little Waler mare for me 
in the Hog Hunters’ Cup at Meerut some years ago and came in a good second—and 
I foregather frequently at Lords’. We are both octogenarians but our spirits have not 
been numbed by age. I have the advantage of him in years, he the advantage of 
me in sticks! He has two, while I only one, to maintain equilibrium. 


“To talk of the dangers we have passed 
“‘ And the tushes we have won.” 
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Who'll Come A-riding with Me P 


Who'll come and ride with me, Through the world fancy free, 
Sorrow and care left behind— 

Joy in our horses’ stride, Galloping side by side, 
Full in our faces the spray of the wind— 

In the red dawn of day, Through the fields miles away 
Where can a man better be ? 

Cast all your cares aside, Saddle your horse and ride.... 
Who comes a-riding with me ? 


Who'll come and ride with me, Bounding hooves flashing free 
Glory of dawn in the sky— 

Dew drops like silver glass, Star scattered on the grass— 
Blackbuck are watching us, nervous and shy. 

Through the long tangled reeds, Where the blue 1 nilgai feeds— 
That’s where my heart longs to be. 

Cast all your cares aside, Harden your heart and ride.... 
Who comes a-riding with me ? 


Who'll come and ride with me, Pampas grass waving free, 
Beaters are out on the line— 

Morning breeze crisp and clear, Thrills through each horse and spear, 
Making life course through our veins like new wine. 

Hark ! there’s a sudden cry, “‘ Sahib—Woh jata hat :”’ 
Let your old horse gallop free. 

On....On....He’s swinging wide....Damit! Sit down and RIDE.... 
Who comes a-riding with me ? 


H. E. C. 


A Hoghunting Proconsul in the days of John Company 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL C. DE SAUSMAREZ, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


In his foreward to the first number of ‘“‘ The Hoghunters’ Annual,” Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell maintains that pigsticking tends to develop practically some of the 
best qualities needed in a soldier. H. E. the Commander in hief in his introduction 
lays stress on the same point. 


Most old pigstickers can quote many instances in support of this opinion— 
indeed the writers of the two forewords (Generals Baden-Powell and Wardrop) and 
the writer of the introduction (Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood) are living 
examples of its truth. 


The biographies of some of the heroes of a century ago (John Company’s officers, 
civil and military) are fascinating reading. One very attractive personality among 
them was Mountstuart Elphinstone, a civilian by profession, who started his career 
in 1795 as a Company’s writer at the age of sixteen. The great Duke of Wellington, 
who as Sir Arther Wellesley won the battle of Assaye in 1803, had Elphinstone as 
his political officer at the time; they actually rode side by side during the battle, 
and Wellesley afterwards said that Elphinstone had mistaken his calling, as he 
was a born soldier. This was probably true, but Elphinstone was already known as 


a bold rider who (as Sir John Kaye wrote of him) ‘‘ had a quick eye and a ready hand 
with the boar-spear.’’ Pigsticking was his delight, and he took good care to miss 
no chance of a run after a boar. It is pleasant to think of him training himself 
thus to become a man of action and developing those soldierly qualities which later 
on were to stand his country and himself in good stead. We may be pretty sure 
that his battle-field had been the jungle side—his foe the jungle boar, before ever he 
smelt powder in earnest. 


And what a training, not only for physical fitness, skill at arms and horseman- 
ship, but also for the wits and for taking quick decisions at the ripe moment! The 
man whose pig has been coaxed or driven from unrideable cover but may return 
there on the slightest suspicion of evil, must learn to know exactly when he may 
start to ride ; a little too soon and the pig will return to the cover whence he broke,— 
not even ‘‘a company of infantry with fixed bayonets will stop him ;’’ a little too late 
and he will perhaps gain another cover before he can be brought to bay. With prac- 
tice and keen observation the very mind of the boar may be read by the action of 
ise head and body, when he has finally made his decision to chance a run across to 
another refuge. This and other lessons must have been learnt by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone in his youth. As he rose in the service he found himself pitted in dip- 
lomacy against Orientals, in comparison with whose wiles he was by nature a 
mere child. He succeeded against them through his perfectly straightforward 
methods and, as we may well believe, through the habit learnt out pigsticking of 
watching for the opportune moment. 


A delightful story about him is that of his prompt action in 1817, when Resident 
at Poona. The Peishwah was burning to fight the British Government but had not 
quite the courage to begin. His Mahratta troops far outnumbered those of ours 
who were on the spot. Elphinstone knew the danger and prepared for it as best 
as he could. It was impossible for him to open hostilities but, when and if the Peish- 
wah should act, he was determined on the right kind of reply which he had discussed 
with the military commander on the spot. He had told him that when war broke 
out our troops should move forward to the attack, thereby establishing the moral 
of our men and at the same time checking the enemy. War did break out. The 
Peishwah’s forces in magnificent array advanced from Poona meaning business. 
Elphinstone’s description of their cavalry charge, “ the rush of horse, the sound of 
earth, the waving of flags, the brandishing of spears”’ isgrand. But before this 
happened, when he first saw the hosts issuing from Poona, he had, by ‘a lucky 
mistake ’”’ as he quaintly put it, sent an order to the O. C. Troops to move down at 
once and attack them, instead of merely communicating the fact, as the civil repre- 
sentative of Government, that a state of war existed. The mistake was indeed a 
lucky one. The O. C. Troops confessed that if he had not a direct order from 
Elphinstone he would not have advanced. He acted, however, on this order and 
moved to the attack. The enemy’s cavalry charge failed in consequence; the 
battle of Khirki was won through Elphinstone’s initiative; the Maharattas retired 
behind Poona and had not the courage to come again until too late. Reinforcements 
under General Smith arrived and confirmed the victory already won. Have we not 
some grounds for assuming that this man with ‘‘a quick eye and ready hand witha 
boar-spear ’’ owed something of his success to the kingly sport of pigsticking ? 


Elphinstone’s character was in every way delightful. He had nothing but 
praise for the manner in which the O. C. Troops conducted the action at Khirki, 
and spoke almost apologetically of his own dominating part in the victory as a lucky 
mistake. A classical scholar who read Greek and Latin authors for amusement, he 
was yet ever a man ofaction. In 1819, when about forty years old, he was appointed 
Governor of Bombay and his time was fully occupied in affairs of state. Still, when 
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on tour, he always had with him a shikari, whose business it was “ to inquire for 
hogs.” When the khabar was pukka, Elphinstone proclaimed a holiday, and they 
all went a hunting that day, and no doubt the next day too. Although he proved 
himself an exceptional administrator in the highest civil appointments, he had not 
apparently a shred of ambition ; and after leaving India in 1827, never to return, 
he twice refused to be considered for the post of Governor-General. 


Pigstickers, past and present, may be proud of reckoning such a man as having 
been one of them, and may well believe that it was in no small measure to pigsticking 
that he owed the development of his rare qualities. A ruler of men and great civil 
administrator, he was also capable of assuming the post of General-in-Command at 
a critical moment and of thus saving the military, and consequently the political 
situation. 
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The Kadir Cup, 1928 


(ACCOUNT TAKEN FROM THE ‘‘ PIONEER”’ OF 2IST MARCH 1928.) 


This year’s Kadir Cup meeting was held, earlier than usual, on March 15, 16 
and 17, at the old rendezvous, Sujmanna. The entries were excellent and 82 horses 
were to compete. 


The crops had not yet been cut and there was considerable anxiety as to whether 
pig would b sufficient. After the election of the Committee, the evening of the 
15th was spent in the draw : 27 heats were drawn, 15 for the 46 first nominations 
and 12 for the 36 second nominations. 


On the first day the line started from Basauli and beat west towards the Ganges, 
then along the Ganges to Sharikpur and Bhogpur. Almost at the beginning Major 
Colin West—pour encourager les autres—took a heavy toss and broke his 
collar bone. Only 8 heats were run off, when tiffin time came at the 
Faquir’s hut. Few pig were seen. After lunch a long beat was taken north-west and 
back across capital grass country. Three heats almost at once got away, but it 
was not till the end that more pig were found, and then the cover was too thick for 
heats to spear. 


In the evening the Committee, after consultation with Babu, decided that it 
would be impossible to run off in one day the 16 heats remaining over of the First 
Round, and 9 heats of the Second Round. 


They were therefore compelled to cancel all the second nominations as drawn. 
But in order to comply with the rule, that heats must consist of at least 3, except 
in the final, they redrew the 36 second nominations, to obtain 12 horses out of which 
to make 3 heats of 4 each. The winners of these 3 heats to form a distinct heat 
and the winner to go into the semi-final and then be drawn with the 5, who got through 
the Second Round of the first nomination. 


This was accordingly done, and so for the second day we were left with 4 heats 
of the First Round of the first nomination, 3 heats in the First Round of the revised 
second nomination, and 5 heats of the Second Round of the first nomination and 1 
heat of the Second Round of the second nomination. 


The line began at Sherpur Ghat and beat up all along the big nullah towards 
Mukarampur. Four heats were very quickly run off but it was not till nearly lunch 
time that four more were finished, leaving 5 for after lunch. 


After lunch the line was taken east of the Sherpur nullah and we beat down 
through Rumpura and Rafatpur to the inland side of the Krishna Jhil. Four good 
boar were found and killed. Two more were lost and the day closed with a specta- 
cular heat over Maidan. At lunch time to pacify the fiercest of the 24 competitors, 
whose second nominations had failed to come in the revised draw, Mr. Brayne, I.C.S., 
arranged for a “‘ perfect start of a perfect heat’ to be taken by a cinema expert who 
was present. All were unanimous that this heat would not have spared even an 
electric boar, and an old villager was heard to say “ Without doubt a work of very 
great Bahadurt.”’ 

For the semi-finals and finals on the third day Babu had reserved the low-lying 
country between the camp and Basauli along the Deoti Jhil up to Sherpur. 

The elephants were able to persuade three out of five good boar to go forward 
and the final of 1928 was over by noon. The spectators had a great treat, as they 
could see perfectly each one of the heats from the elephants. 


FIVE PREVIOUS KADIR CUP WINNERS 


Capt. J. Scott Cockburn; Lt.-Col. D. G. Bromilow; Capt. K. J. Catto; Mr. P. W. Marsh ; 
Lt.-Col. W. P. Paynter 


LUNCH AT FAKIR’S HUT 


Capt. Mills, R.a.v.c. (left) Mr. ‘‘ Lobb” Parr (centre) 
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It was a great pleasure for the Meerut Tent Club to be able to welcome as the 
winner, the Secretary of the Muttra Tent Club. Captain Richards has learnt the 
art in the spiritual home of his two distinguished predecessors, Captain Scott Cock- 
burn and Captain Catto. To reach the final he had to survive 3 severe heats, in each 
of which there was a previous Kadir Cup winner, and he had no previous knowledge 
of the country. 


His horse Centaur is a great credit to the Mona Stud and to the Arab sire, Borgia. 
For a small horse, hardly 15 hands, he showed exceptional pace and though only 6 
years old evidently enjoyed the hunts and followed the pig like an old performer. 


The runner-up, Major Mason Macfarlane, had on the second day given a most 
masterly exposition of hunting and spearing and when he had won his semi-final, 
it looked as if Lovelace might repeat his win of 1923. 


To the Nawab of Rampur and to the Raises, who so kindly lent their elephants, 
and to the Collectors of Meerut, Muzaffarnagar, Badaun, Aligarh and Moradabad, 
who helped to obtain the loan of their elephants, all at the meeting were extremely 
grateful. 


Many of the mahouts were keeping their fast for Ramzan and we all wish them 
a happy Id. 

Mr. Benson, the Honorary Secretary last year had won golden opinions. This 
year too he was as indefatigable and as imperturbable as his illustrious predecessors. 
Only few can realise what an immensity of work falls on the Honorary Secretary at 
this meeting and no scheme of devolution can really help him much. 


Many competitors were grateful to Major Mills, R. A. V. C., for his untiring 
interest in the horses. The Committee are also very grateful to Captain Cullinan, 
R. A. M. C., for coming out to be the medical officer for the meeting. 


Since the war no General has competed except General Wardrop and we are 
sure that he will be glad to read in far Cathay that Major-General Cator had come 
from Lucknow to compete. An Amurath succeeds an Amurath. 


HoGHUNTERS’ Cup RACES 


The Hoghunters’ Heavy Weight and Light Weight were run off after lunch on 
the last day. In both races the fields were large and grief was plentiful. Captain 
Herbert won a really fine race. Both he and Mr. Clements who was second, had 
fallen at the same place and remounted together and came in together. Colonel 
Paynter had the misfortune to lose Sandown, who fell and broke his leg. He 
had led all the way till he came down first in a hole in the bed of the watery nullah 
and the second time in a nasty grip coming out of thick stuff, where both Herbert 
and Clements had fallen. We all extend our deep sympathy on the loss of a very 


gallant horse. 


The Light Weights was run over the same course at a slower pace and we saw 
almost an equally good finish. Major Marriott on Harlequin winning from 
Mr. Hooper on Wendy. 


HOGHUNTERS’ MOTTOES 


To close on a more personal note : many who owe their introduction to pigsticking 
and to the Kadir country in its widest sense, to Major Colin West, would like to express 
how much they missed him at the meeting and how sorry they were to feel that his 
last ride in the Kadir before going to Rhodesia ended in such a heavy crash. Per- 
haps one of the mottoes which a hog-hunter has oftenest to apply is Aequam Momento 


Rebus sn Arduts Servare Mentem and who knows whether Horace himself may have 
written this after a toss after a boar down the Appian Way. Appended are notes 
of the heats as they were run off, compiled from Sibylline leaves by the umpires :-— 


FIRST DAY. 
FIRST NOMINATIONS. 


Heat L 
Capt. C. F. Marriott, 20th Lancers, Micky. 
Major S. W. Marriott, R.A.V.C., Rufus 
(Spear). 


Mr. J. S. L. Williams, R.H.A., Reprieve. 

Major H. M. Cursetjee, I.M.S., Begum. 

Umpire, Lt.-Col. W. P. Paynter, R.H.A. 

A big boar viewed 4 mile ahead: heat 
taken on, and slipped at 300 yards: a 
really fast hunt, with every one on, in 
turn: spear to Major Marriott. - 


Heat 2. 
Mr. J. F. B. Gage, 4th Hrs., First Chance. 


Capt. J. Herbert, R.H.G., The Gleaner (Spear). 

Mr. R. H. M. Hill, R.A., Coolgraney. 

Umpire, Major F. N. MacFarlane, R.A. 

On the line 2 hours; slipped on a very 
fine boar going forward from the right, 
but lost: slipped shortly after on a small 
boar, who took an easier line. Herbert 
led all the way and speared heavily. 


Heat 3. 


Capt. W. F. Crowe, R.A., Upat. 

Major C. West, Robin (Spear). 

Capt. T. G. Atherton, R.D.H., Emily. 

Umpire, Capt. H. N. Head, 4th Hrs. 

Pig viewed crossing left handed: heat 
came up fast but before heat was slipped 
West fell heavily, and broke his collar 
bone: a substitute was obtained, and 
later the heat was slipped on a small 
boar: all had chances: Crowe doing most 
of the work: he missed, and both Atherton 
and Colchester (substitute) took charge: 
the latter speared. 


Heat 4. 


Capt. J. Scott Cockburn, 4h Hrs., Carclew 
(Spear). 

Gen. A. B. E. Cator, Makeshift. 

Mr. E. B. Smith, R.H.A., Priceless. 

Umpire, Lt.-Col. Bromilow, 20th Lcrs. 

Heat set out to slaughter a teeny weeny 
boar; the General not accustomed to 
such pig at Cawnpore allowed Carclew 
and Priceless to lead, a real race followed 
with piggy just escaping from both in turn ; 
tooth-brush saved him, but he gallantly 
again took to the open; Priceless just led 
and Smith had a chance but Scott Cockburn 
got in and made certain of an exhausted 


pig. 


Heat 5. 


Mr. I. Hooper, Wendy. 
Mr. M. U. Selby Lowndes, R.A., Buck, 
Mr. F. Brayne, 1.C.S., Bonny Heather (Spear) 
Umpire, Capt. W. W. Benyon 4th Hrs. 
Heat put on to a pig after heat 8 had 
been called off owing to West’s fall. H 
and Selby Lowndes hunted in turns but 
Brayne, who was not so fast, but had more 


guile, got on and speared. 


Heat 6. 


Capt. J. A. Aizlewood, 4/7th D.G., Red 
Turk. 
Capt. K. J. Catto, 4th Hrs., Jack. 
Mr. H. C. Parr, Generous (Spear). 
Umpire, Col. Paynter. 
A good boar: Catto on at once hunted 
him nicely through thick country; the 
Pig squatted and Catto just missed and 
arr came in and caught him crossing 
a small open patch. 


Heat 7. 


Lt.-Col. D. G. Bromilow, 20th Lers., Feul- 
ksrath (Spear). 

Capt. H. Mc. A. Richards, R.A., Manifest, 

Mr. D. W. Neilson, R.A., Ath. 

Umpire, Capt. Marriott, 20th Lers. 

One and a half hours on the line: 
slip after small pig across the open; 
Richards first on, but Bromilow came 
in on the first jink and speared cleverly. 


Heat 8. 
Mr. C. D. T. Pope, R.A., Wara. 
Capt. J. C. Mostyn, R.A., Negative. 
Mr. J. E. Armstrong, &h Hrs., Whippet, 
(Spear). 


Umpire, Capt. J. Scott Cockburn, 4th Hrs. 


Heat slipped on a big sow; all on in 
turn, Armstrong eventually spearing. 


Heat 11. 
Mr. T. H. M. Darling, R.A., Cutty 
(Spear). aaa 


Mr. E. R. Sword, 4th Hrs. Corkscrew. 

Mr. H. S. Ford, 6/6th D. G., Sequin. 

Umpire, Capt. Marriott. 

Slipped soon after lunch on a biggish 
pig: a fast hunt in which every one had 
a chance ; spear to Darling. 


Heat 13. 
Capt. Avery, 2nd Lancers. Joey. 


LeCol. W. P. Paynter, RELA. Rasputin 
(Spear). 


Mr. Maitland Heriot, Beau Site. 

Umpire, Capt. Richards, R.A. 

Heat slipped on fastish pig: Paynter 
doing all the hunting; pig squatted 2 
or 3 times: and was speared simultane- 
ously, while squatting, by both Payn- 
ter and Maitland Heriot. Dead Heat; 
in run off, heat slipped on smallish jink- 
ing pig, Paynter again did all the work 
and speared. 


Heat 14 

Mr. C. Dumnphie, R.H.A., Stilton (Spear). 

Major E. G. Harrison, R.A., Acumen, 

Col. H. C. Jackson, Grey Morn. 

Umpire, Major MacFarlane. 

Slipped on a _ nice 29-inch boar who 
led them a ringing heat in nice hunting 
grass. Harrison and Jackson did all 
the work but missed many chances of 
spearing and finally let in Dunphie, who 
speared. 


SECOND DAY. 
Marc# 16. 


Heat 9. 
Capt. Bomford, 2nd Lers., Nigger. 
Mr. E. R. Benson, R.A., Solomon. 
Major F. N. MacFarlane, R.A., Lovelace 


(Spear 

Umpire, Lt.-Col. W. P. Paynter, R.H.A. 

On first day this heat had a long spell 
including the following minor incident. 
A fine boar seen watering on the nullah, 
heat slipped and lost him on far side: 
Umpire restarted them and MacFarlane 
was just about to spear when pig jinked 
very sharp and MacFarlane went into a 
blind nullah and all the heat fell almost 
together and 2 horses went spare. On 
2nd day this heat had another long morning 
and were eventually sent after a small 
pig on light grass; MacFarlane took the 
lead and kept control till he speared. 


Heat 10. 


Mr. C. M. Clements, 4th Hrs., Michael 
Angelo. 

Mr. G. Colchester, R.A., Sally. 

Capt. H. N. Head, 4th Hrs., Cis (Spear). 

Umpire, Mr. Brayne, I.C.S. 

Pig seen some way ahead of line: Heat 
taken up and pig given just enough law: 
Colchester first on and hunted it hard 
till it crossed the deep nullah; here the 
umpire and Clements fell: Colchester 
floundered and let in Head, who never left, 
till he speared. 


Heat 12, 


Mr. H. F. Smith, Richard. 


Mr. R. J. Thomas, Kitty (Spear). 


Capt. W. W. Benyon, 4th Hrs., Charles. 
Umpire, Mr. Parr. 


This heat had a tiring time on the line 
on the first day and had no real chance: 
got away first on 2nd day after a small 
boar ; standing start: boar went very fast ; 
Thomas cut out the pace with Benyon 
close up; two fast jinks and pig squatted ; 
heat restarted: pig given 650 yards law 
and caught in 100 by Kitty. 


Heat 15. 


Mr. G. F. Gee, R.A., Sand Grouse (Spear). 
Mr. J. P. Robinson, 4th Hrs., Hornet. 
Mr. H. G. Cowdell, 4th Hrs., Frankie. 
Umpire, Capt. Scott Cockburn, 4th Hrs. 
Heat slipped on 28-inch sow: Cowdell 


on first, but fell heavily. Gee got on 
quickly and speared. 


SECOND NOMINATIONS. 
Heat 16. 


eo eae ee 


Lt.-Col. D. G. Bromilow, 20th Lers., 
Dobbin. 


Mr. J. E. Armstrong, 4th Hrs. Clem. 


Capt. H. N. Head, 4th Hrs., Bullet 
Head. 


Umpire, Capt. Scott Cockburn, 4th Hrs. 


Sounder viewed going across maidan 
4 mile off to the right of line: Babu from 
the camel protested that they were “ buck ”’ 
but ‘ blackish.’’” Umpire took on the heat 
and slipped them on a sow with a galloping 
start: Richards first on, speared in the 
run up. 


Heat 17. 


Capt. C. W. Marriott, 20th Lancers, 
Absinthe. 


Lt.-Col. W. P. Paynter, R.H.A., Kismet. 

Mr. J. E. B. Gage, 4th Hrs., Last Crack. 

Major E. G. Harrison, R.A., Dunboyne 

(Spear). 

Umpire, Capt. Benyon, 4th Hussars. 

Heat slipped in light grass by a sman 
nullah: all up: when Harrison was ill 
possession, Marriott crossed him and 
speared ; Harrison had to pull off to avoid 
a crash: Harrison speared next: Umpire 


referred to Committee who gave spear to 
Harrison. 


Heat 18. 
ee ees Army Order 
Spear). 


Major S. W. Marriott, R.A.V.C., Harlequin. 

Mr. M. U. Selby Lowndes, R.A., Brau- 

neton. 

Mr. R. J. H. Thomas, R.A., Nimrod. 

Umpire, Mr. Brayne, I.C.S. 

Heat slipped on a good pig from behind 
the line: everybody on in turn Selby 
Lowndes missed spearing on a jink, Catto 
got on and speared. 


SECOND ROUND. 
FIRST NOMINATIONS. 


Heat 1. 
Mr. H. C. Parr, Generous. 


Pa W. Marriott, R.A.V.C., Rufus 


Major C. West, Robin. 

Umpire, Capt. Marriott. 

A large boar seen in a clump behind 
the line: heat lined up and pig evicted: 
heat slipped at 50 yards’ start. Marriott 
just had the extra pace and never left 
till he speared. 

Heat 2. 


Mr. R. J. Thomas, Kitty. 
Capt. J. Herbert, R.H.G., The Gleaner. 


Le.Col. D. G, Bromilow, 20th Lers., Foulksrath 
(Spear). 


Umpire, Capt. Scott Cockburn. 

Slipped on small sow just before tiffin: 
Kitty first on went really fast: Thomas 
and Bromilow both had chances: pig lost: 
umpire collected heat and took heat after 
the pig and started them again: Kitty 
again led but a jink to the left let in Bro- 
milow, who speared heavily. 


Heat 8. 


. Gee, R.A., Sand Grouse. 


Mr. G. F 
Mr. T. H. M. Darling, R.A., Cutty Sark 
(Spear). 

Mr. J. E. Armstrong, 4th Hrs., Whippett. 

Umpire, Capt. W. W. Benyon, 4th Hrs. 

Heat 24 hours on line: big boar broke 
back through line: Darling on at once: 
but a jink let in Armstrong; Pig re- 
versed and dived into a nuillah and was 
lost: the umpire saw him and restarted 
heat; Armstrong took him back across 
the nullah but he again got into too 
thick stuff and was lost at very end of 
day; pig seen against the setting sun 
by all the mahouts and spectators and 
shikaris; heat started off across’. the 
maidan: Darling got the lead in the run 
up after Armstrong had a chance: Dar- 
ling speared and thereby earned glory 
and the gratitude of a long-suffering umpire. 


Heat 4. 
Mr. F. Brayne, I.C.S., Bonny Heather. 
sey, sad — Cockburn, &h Hrs., Carclew 


Mr. C. Dumphie, R.H.A., Stilton. 

Umpire, L. Williams. 

A good boar put up in centre of line; 
a tricky nullah led to Brayne crashing: 
Scott Cockburn goton and hunting him 
well, never left till he speared. 


Heat 5. 
Major MacFarlane, R.A., Lovelace (Spear). 
Capt. Head, 4th Hussars, Cis. 
Lt.-Col. W. P. Paynter, R.H.A., Ras- 
putin. 

Umpire, Capt. Catto. 

Galloping start. Paynter hunted pig 
to right and Lovelace took charge and 


got on terms and MacFarlane speared 
very cleverly. 


SECOND NOMINATIONS. 
Heat 6. 


Capt. Richards, R.A., Centaur (Spear). 
Major Harrison, R.A., Dunboyne. 
Capt. Catto, 4th Hrs., Army Order. 
Umpire, Col. Bromilow. 

A fair sized sow broke right handed 
across the open; fast and level start, all 
on, Richards speared cleverly after first 
jink. 

THIRD DAY. 
Marcu 17. 


SEMI-FINAL. 
Heat 1. 
gir, ll MacFarlane, R.A., Levelace 


Major S. W. Marriott, R.A.V.C., Rufus. 
Lt.-Col. D. G. Bromilow, 20th Lers., 
Foulksrath. 

Umpire, Capt. H. N. Head, 4th Hrs. 

Heat slipped on a fair boar, running 
forward through grass; pig was_ twice 
lost but well picked up by the Umpire; 
the third time McFarlane gained $ length 
in the run up and speared. 


Heat 2. 


Mr. T. F. M. Darling, R.A., Cutty Sark. 
Capt. H. Mc. A. Richards, R.A., Centaur 
(Spear). 
Capt. J. Scott Cockburn, 4th Hrs., Car- 
clew. 
Umpire, Lt.-Col. W. P. Paynter, R.H.A. 
Good boar went left from some heavy 
grass for Basauli: heat given a_ stand- 
ing start: pig dived into some thick stuff 
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with all on his tail: pig momentarily 
lost; heat restarted at 800 yards on 
maidan in front of all the population of 
Basauli. Cutty Sark and Centaur were 
level in the run up and beat Carclew for 
pace: there was a good fight for the spear 
and Centaur won. 


FINAL. 
sar F. N. MacFarlane, R.A., Love 


Capt. H, Mc. A. Richards, RA, Content 


Umpire, Lt.-Col. W. P. Paynter, R.H.A: 


A level start in open country on a 28 in 
boar making for the Sherpur ghat; the 
two horses raced up to the pig with the 
riders knee to knee for some 400 yards: 
then weight an to tell and Centaur 
taking most of the jinks Richards secured 
the spear at the second attempt: a con- 
vincing win. 

HOG HUNTERS’ CUP. 
Heavy Weight. 


Run on conclusion of Kadir Cup, over 
about 4 miles fair pig-sticking country. 
Post Entries. 
Open to all horses which in the opinion 
of the Committee are bona fide pig-stick- 
ers 


Horses ridden by other than nomina- 
tors to carry 1 stone extra. 

Capt. J. A. Herbert, R.H.G._ Br. 
Aust. G. The Gleaner (Owner) .. ss oS 
Mr. C. M. Clements, 4th Hrs., B. 
Aust. G. Ulu (Owner) is oa oe 

Mr. C. D. T. Pope, R.A., B. Aust. G. 
Wara (Owner) sie és ae i 


Also ran. 


Mr. J. S. Lowsley Williams, R.H.A. B. 
Aust. G. ee sags (Owner). 
mara E, ae 4th Hrs., B. Aust. 

. Carynn er). 

Maj. F. N. MacFarlane, R.A., Bl. Aust. 
G. Crepe-de-chine (Owner). 

Mr. J. P. Robinson, 4th Hrs., Ch. Cb. 
G. Hornet (Owner). 


Lt.-Col. W. P. Paynter, R.H.A., BI. 
Aust. G. (Sandown), Owner. 

Maj. Willoughby, Holland, B. Aust. G. 
Double Head (Owner). 

Won by a neck. 


Light Weight. 
Major S. W. Marriott, R.A.V.C., Ch. 
Cb. G. Harlequin (Owner) as a 
Mr. I Aus. M. 


- I. Hooper, Br. 
Wendy (Owner) .. is ies = 

Captain T. G. Atherton, R. D. H. 
noo M. Emily, Mr. G. Clochester, 
Mr. J. F. G. Gage, 4th Hrs. Aus- 
G. Last Crack, (Capt. C. F. Forestier 
Walker, 3rd Hrs.) .. ad ia sa 4 


Also ran. 


Mr. H. G. Cowdell, 4th Hrs., B. C. B. G. 
Frankie (Owner). 

Mr. itland Heriot, B. Aus G. Beau 
Site, (Owner). 

Mr. H. F. Smith, Br. Aust. G. Richard 
(Owner). 

Mr. J. F. B. Gage, 4th Hrs. B. Aust. 
G. First Chance, Mr. J. E. Armstrong, 
4th Hrs. 

Capt. C. F. Marriott, 20th Lers., Ch. 
au G. Mameluke, Mr. H. S. Ford, 5 /6th 
D. G. 


PREVIOUS WINNERS OF THE KADIR CUP. 


The following are winners of the Kadir 
Cup since the resumption of the meeting 
after the War :— 

1919. P. Marsh, I1.C.S., Lady Kate. 

1920. Capt. C. West, R.A., istrate. 

1921. Capt. Davison, 2nd Lancers, Doleful. 

1922. Capt. Baldwin, I1-12th Lancers, 

lue Barron. 

1923. Lieut. Bates, R.A., Lovelace. 

1924. Capt. Scott Cockburn, 4th Hus- 
sars, Carclew. 

1925. Capt. Scott Cockburn, 4th Hussars, 
Carclew. 

1926. Capt. Catto, 4th Hussars, Jack. 

1927. Capt. Scott Cockburn, 4th Hussars, 
Carclew. 

1928. Capt. Richards, R.A., Centaur. 
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The Muttra Cup, 1928 


( ACCOUNT TAKEN FROM “ THE STATESMAN " OF 27TH MARCH 1928) 


The Muttra Cup for 1928 was won by the 4th Q. O. Hussars ““B” Team. 
The Competition for the cup was held on March 22nd, 23rd, and 24th. 

The Cup was originally presented by the Inniskilling Dragoons as a tribute to 
the sport they had enjoyed while pigsticking, when they were stationed at Muttra 
before the War. The competition is run annually, under the control of the Muttra 
Tent Club, and is limited to teams of three who must belong to a recognised Tent 
Club or be members of some Military unit or Service. 

_This year eleven teams actually competed. The winners were successful in 

six pig in six successive runs. The 4th Hussars “A’’, the Calcutta Tent 
Club and the Muttra Tent Club’s “A” and “B” teams all killed five out of 
six pl 
os First Day’s HuNTING 


The line began on the right bank of the Jumna and beat Sakraya kadir from 
below the Raja’s house up to a point opposite Mat. The country was very heavy 
except where patches had been burnt ; there was little ground for manceuvre and 
hunting was certainly difficult. After lunch which was partaken across the river, 
at Chari Bagh, the line beat up along the left bank of the Jumna as far as Bajauli 
and then turned about and beat back to Chari. The country was not uniform 
but Pig were plentiful and in all twenty seven runs were got off this day. 


SECOND Day’s HUNTING 


Coolies and elephants were formed up at the Brindaban bridge of boats and 
beat up-stream through the Jehangirpur jungle to opposite the Raja’s house at 
Sakraya ; here they turned about and beat through the centre of the jungle back 
to tiffin at Jehangirpur bagh. 


His Excellency the Viceroy was good enough to find time on his way back 
from Agra to Delhi to come to lunch with the Tent Club and to ride with the Collector 
of Muttra and the Hony. Secretary of the Tent Club who were permitted to introduce 
a number of Indian raises who have done so much to assist the Tent Club. 


Prominent among these is Raja Bahadur Dat Pershad Singh of Mursan, who 
once himself competed in the Kadir Cup and whose family owns Sakraya and the 
adjoining jungle. His Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur also came to watch 
the sport and stayed until the end of the day. 


After lunch the heavy grass along the Jumna in Panigaon was beaten from the 
north down to the melon beds and then back to the bridge of boats. Pig were 
difficult to dislodge and it was obvious that many old Boar knew the best way of 
avoiding the umpires. Teams were slipped after Pig making inland towards the 
thorn jungle or at the end of the melon bed beat. 


THIRD Day’s HUNTING 
At the end of the second day the score card stood as follows :— 


16th Medium Battery .. ds .. & Runs. 3 Kills. 
R. A. T. C. ‘' A” Team 7 .- 3 Runs. 0 Kills. 
20th Lancers : — -- 4 Runs. 3 Kills. 
4th Hussars oA” Team - .. 4 Runs. 4 Kills. 


4th Hussars ‘““‘B”’ ,, - -- 6 Runs. 65 Kills. 


SUITITTIM °O “dD JW uodusg “AM “MM “}deD s}uama[g “JT "DO “3NV 
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H. E. The Viceroy 


Mr. Freddie Young and H. H. The Maharaja of Bharatpur 
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28th Field Brigade .. 4 Runs. 2 Kills. 
Muttra Tent Club “A” Team ~ .- 5& Runs. 4 Kills. 
Cawnpore Tent Club .. me .. 3 Runs. 0 Kills. 
5th Brigade R. H. A. .. 6 Runs. 3 Kills. 
Muttra Tent Club “ B” Team .. 4 Runs. 3 Kills. 
Calcutta Tent Club... : .. 6 Runs. 4 Kills. 


And the Committee decided to withdraw from the competition, as they stood 
no further chance, all Teams which had not killed or could not kill. four Pig in five 
runs. 

The Line started at the north end of the famous thorn jungle ot Panigaon and, 
swinging about at its southern end, beat back across the Kadir and round again 
down the river strip. Although a great part of this cover had been beaten on the 
previous day, Pig were as numerous as ever and some very good sport and even 
hunting resulted. By lunch time the 4th Hussars ‘““B” Team had scored a 
“ possible ” in their six runs and so won the Cup. 


In the afternoon, thanks to the hospitality of the Muttra Tent Club, general 
pigsticking was enjoyed in the Bhim nullahs which overlook the Panigaon jungle. 


All the members of the team winning are to be congratulated and Capt. Benyon 
in particular, on his excellent leadership. His horse Charles showed in five of the runs 
that the judges at the Delhi Horse Show were right in placing him next to Jack 
as the best weight-carrying pigsticker. 

The Committee are particularly grateful to His Highness the Maharaja of Bharat- 
pur for sending eight elephants, and to His Highness the Nawab of Rampur and 
to the Nawab of Chattari and other Indian gentlemen of Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 
Etah and Muttra, who lent their elephants. Thanks are also due to the Secretary 
of the District Board, Muttra, for making the road into Dangauli Bagh passable 
for motors. The Tehsildar of Mat was most attentive and helpful. 

The success of the meeting was due to the untiring efforts of Capt. Richards 
and Mr. Akroyd-Hunt, the Joint Honorary Secretaries of the Tent Club. The 
number of fine boar that were seen is the finest tribute to their energy and tact. 

The casualties to horses were not so numerous as last year. Every one was 
grateful to Major Bowes, R.A.V.C., for coming out on the line every day and for his 
— treatment, also to Capt. Perez, R. A. M. C., who was present on the line each 

y. 

Mr. Lowsley-Williams, of the 4th Brigade R. H. A., was the only competitor 
who was unfortunate enough to be rendered temporarily hors de combat. 

Below are the final scores and a record of the runs of the first five teams with 
notes by the umpires of the various heats :— 


4th Hussars “‘ B ’’ Team a% .- 6 Runs. 6 Kills. 
4th Hussars ‘‘ A ’’ Team Ex -. 6 Runs.’ 5 Kills. 
Muttra Tent Club ‘A’ Team .. .- 6 Runs. 5 Kills. 
Muttra Tent Club ‘‘B ”’ Team .. -. 6 Runs. 65 Kills. 
Calcutta Tent Club “ B” Team -- 6 Runs. 65 Kills. 
Sth Brigade R.H.A. ai : -- 6 Runs. 3 Kills. 
16th M. Battery R.A. .. os -» 6 Runs. 3 Kills. 
20th Lancers os 8 .. 4 Runs. 3 Kills. 
28th Field Fie R. A. ae -- 4 Runs. 2 Kills. 
R.A.T.C. “ a6 ms .. 8 Runs, no kills 


Cawnpore co a ee ia .. 8 Runs, no kills. 
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Muttra Tent Club “A” 


First run—Slipped on a small boar breaking left from Jhao. A fast hunt in 
light country and a quick kill. Umpire, Mr. Templer. 

Second run—Slipped on a good boar which was lost in the thick Jhao after a 
short and jinking run. Umpire, Major Wallace. 

Third run—Slipped on a good boar breaking across light grass at about one 


hundred yards. Hunted away from the thick grass and killed in the open. Umpire, 
Major Marriott. 


Fourth run—Slipped on a sow which gave a fast straight run through grass 
and was quickly killed, Hunt doing most of the work. Umpire, Major Harrison. 


Fifth run—Slipped on a small sow which gave a fast gallop over fair country. 
Hunted through thick grass and turned just short of thorn jungle, back into thick 
grass where the hunt continued for several minutes. The odds were in favour of 
the pig which, however, was eventually speared and quickly despatched. A good 
hunt under really difficult conditions. Umpire, Major Harrison. 


Ssxth run—Slipped on a good boar leaving the river strip. A fast hunt. The 
pig was quickly killed. Umpire, Mr. Templer. 


Muttra Tent Club “B” 


First run—Let away on a fair hog which broke inland. MacFarlane was 
prominent in the hunt with the other two members working well on the flanks. A 
sharp burst resulted in a heavy spear by MacFarlane, the others soon helping to 
kill. Umpire, Capt. Scott Cockburn. 


Second run—Got off on a smallish fast boar leaving the thick patch of jhao 
on the river bank. Temporarily lost in the narrow strip of thick grass but picked 
up again by MacFarlane and hunted back into the jhao where he was lost. Umpire, 
Capt. Richards. 

Third run—Team slipped on a small hog that broke back failing to take advan- 
tage of jhao in the near vicinity. Hesoon paid the penalty. Umpire, Major Harrison 

Fourth run—Slipped on a good boar breaking left from the end of the line. 
The team was quickly on in the grass. The pig jinked back into thick grass. Mac- 
Farlane delivered a crushing spear, quickly followed by another from Clarke. Good 
hunting and heavy spearing despatched the boar which might easily have been 
lost. Umpire, Mr. Parr. 

Fifth run—No record. Kill. 


Sixth run—Slipped on a big boar breaking back between melon beds and the 
river. A very angry boar which pursued and cut two spectators’ horses on his way. 
Quickly speared and killed in thick grass. Umpire, Mr. Wooldridge. 


4th Hussars “A” 


First run—Let go after a 28-inch boar. After a short hunt he was temporarily 
lost in a thick patch of grass, but broke out again. He was picked up by Catto and 
Head, who took him a fast hunt over open country, eventually killing. Umpire, 
Mr. Wooldridge. 


Second vun—Let go at the end of the day on a boar beating back. Carefully 
hunted and turned into fair hunting country and killed. Umpire, Mr. Parr. 
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Third run—Slipped on a small boar crossing a nullah. The team took him fast 
over open ground but did not get on terms before he got to thickish cover from which 
he was soon hunted out and killed in the open. Umpire, Major Harrison. 


Fourth run—Slipped on a boar breaking across a nullah from the river strip. 
Hunted and killed in maidan about eighty yards short of thorn jungle. Umpire, 
Major Marriott. 


Fifth run—Slipped on a good boar breaking from the thorn jungle and going 
towards the river. The pig took a difficult line in tuft grass giving the team little 
chance of spearing. The pig slipped the team on a jink. Scott Cockburn cast 
forward and picked him up but the pig now had a sufficient lead to allow him to reach 
the thick grass by the river unspeared. The pig was again viewed but the team 
did not get on terms with him. Umpire, Mr. Parr. 


Sixth run—Slipped in thin cover on a pig emerging from thick grass on the river 
strip. The pig charged at once and was quickly killed. Umpire, Mr. Templer. 


4th Hussars “B” 
First run—The heat was sent forward; as the line came up they were slipped 
on a good boar which was quickly killed. Umpire Capt. Marriott. 
Second run—Half way up Bijoli the team was sent off after a fine boar. Capt. 
Benyon captained his team well in a hunt through high grass,the team working 


well together. Williams speared and the pig soon capitulated. Umpire, Capt. 
Scott Cockburn. 

Third run—The team slipped on a 28 inch boar. He took a fairly easy line 
and, after being speared, squatted in a small thick patch, but was evicted and slain 
in the open. Umpire, Mr. E. R. Benson. 

Fourth run—Slipped on a good boar, which was well hunted through lightish 
jhao. Williams and Clements both fell and Benyon took the pig on alone. The 
others remounted and rejoined him in time to help kill a good 30-inch boar. A fast 
hunt. Umpire, Mr. Wooldridge. 

Fifth run—Slipped on a big boar that broke near the river ; after three quarters 
of a mile Clements fell but the boar turning back, he was able to get on terms again. 
A long hunt over rough country with the issue never in doubt. Umpire, Major 
Harrison. 

Sixth run—As the line reached the end of the river beat, the team was slipped 
on a sow, put up under the elephants and which broke back quickly and was 
lalied after a jinky hunt. Umpire, Mr. Parr. 


Calcutta Tent Club 
First run—Let after a small sow. The team was on the whole time and the 
animal soon killed. Umpire, Capt. Voelcker. 


Second run—Slipped on a smallish fast boar who made his point in heavy 
jhao and was lost. Umpire, Capt. Marriott. 

Third run—Slipped on a fast boar which gave a good run over burnt grass. 
Lost for a short time in thick grass, but picked up again and killed. Umpire, Major 
Marriott. 

Fourth run—Slipped on a 29-inch boar breaking towards the thorn jungle. 
Well hunted through thickish grass and killed on maidan. Umpire, Mr. Benson. 
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Fifth run—Slipped on a good boar in the grass. He was hunted well through 
high grass towards the thorn jungle and back, eventually taking to the burnt maidan 
where he was killed. Umpire, Capt. Head. ; 


Sixth run—Slipped on a pig leaving the river strip. Headed from his point 
and killed in the open. Umpire, Mr. Wooldridge. 


NAMES OF THE MEMBERS OF EACH TEAM 
MUTTRA TENT CLuB “ A’’—Mr. C. H. Parr; Capt. H. McA. Richards, R. A. ; Mr. 
Akroyd Hunt, R.A. 


MutTTRA TENT Cus “ B ’’—Maj. F. N. Mason MacFarlane, R.A.; Mr. G. Colchester, 
R.A. ; Mr. P. T. N. Clarke, R.A. 


4TH ergs ‘“ A’’—Capt. J. Scott. Cockburn ; Capt. K, J. Catto; Capt. H. W. N. 
Head. 


4TH. Hussars ‘‘ B ’’—Capt. W. W. Benyon; Mr. C. M. L. Clements; Mr. G. E. 
Owen Williams. 

R. A. TRAINING CENTRE.—Maj. C. H. Wallace ; Capt. V. Warden ; Mr. G. F. Gee. 

20TH LANCERS.—Capt C. F. Marriott ; Capt. P. C. Bullock ; Mr. D. C. Voelcker. 


CAWNPORE TENT CLUB.—Maj.-General A. B. E. Cator; Capt. J. W. T. Wooldrige, 
R. A.; Mr. J. V. Topham. 


CALCUTTA TENT CLuB.—Mr. Burder., Mr. Salusbury Trelawny ; Mr. Hooper. 
5th BricaDE, R. H. A.—Mr. E. B. Smith; Mr. C. A.L. Dunphie ; Mr. J. S. Lowsley 
Williams. 


28TH F. BRIGADE, R. A.—Mr. E. R. Benson ; Maj. E. G. W. W. Harrison; Mr. R. J. H. 
Thomas. 


16TH M. BATTERY, R. A.—Mr. C. R. Templer; Mr. F. R. Wetherfield ; Capt. J. G. 
MacGeorge. 
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Reverie 


The Kadir!...... All the bustle and expectancy of the eve of the great 
event. Competitors and their friends eagerly discussing chances and horses, meet- 
ing old friends and relating past experiences. 


A grand sight and a grand feeling. 

A steady stream of people are moving towards the horse bagh to see my 
celebrated horse Pongo. I hear snatches of conversation as I stand beside my 
famous skewbald. Wives, sisters and cousins are eagerly questioning their male 
attendants. 


“Is that the famous Mr. Blugg ? ”’ 
“‘ Oh, Emma, is’nt he divine! ”’ 
“* None like him, old chap, none like him ! ” ; 


And then she, SHE approaches, escorted by that odious chap Cloggs. But she 
is obviously bored and, as she catches my eye, flushes prettily and joins me. Her 
eager, sensible questions and comments are a joy to listen to. A girl in a million | 


‘What withers !’’ pointing at Pongo’s quarters. 
““ How well let down!” pointing at mine. 


“Oh Pongo! You must win. ... . for my sake, ” she whispers in his ear, 
glancing shyly at me. I save her from his vicious bite by a well-directed kick in 
his third rib. And so the afternoon and evening draw on and pass away. 


The night, however, was not to pass without giving me two anxious moments, 
which only my natural resource overcame. 


Strolling on the outskirts of the camp before turning in, I was iring the 
star-lit sky, when I noticed a light in Cloggs’ tent. I could not resist the imp to 
creep up and glance through a chink in the closed flaps to see if the blister looked 
more ghastly asleep than awake. To my horror I found Cloggs mixing up a gluey 
concoction, red in colour, which he was then smearing on the inside of one of his 
spear covers. I divined the plot ina flash! Cheating of the most dastardly kind ! 
I could see he intended quickly changing spears and then claiming “ first spear ” 
with the aid of this foul subterfuge. 


With me to see was to act. I rushed to my tent and quickly prepared a 
mixture of toothpaste and boot polish. Later that night I skilfully changed Cloggs’ 
spear covers. 


One more setback awaited me before I could earn my night’s rest. A feeli 
of disquiet prompted me to visit the horse bagh. A full moon flooded the night 
with light and, even as I approached, I could see that all was not well with Pongo. 
He was swaying from side to side and neighing in a peculiarly inane and unusual 
manner. I hurried to his side, to be immediately overwhelmed with caresses of a 
most offensive kind. His breath smelt strongly of brandy and, on the ground 
nearby, I saw an empty bottle of Fine Champagne. This was Cloggs doing | 


Poor Pongo! He was undoubtedly very blotto. The pathetic way in which 
he pressed his forehead against my cool clothing would have brought tears to the 
eyes of sterner natures than mine. With the aid of my syce and plenty of water we 
brought Pongo round to a condition approximating to normal, and his final fierce 
nip at wy syce’s nearest portion as the latter bent down, showed me that he was 

in all right. 


again 
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Next morning the unforgetable thrill of the first day. Competitors calling for 
their horses, looking over saddlery, giving orders. Elephant loads of strong men 
and veiled women who nudge each other as I canter by on Pongo. 

This day was, for me, a triumph! Cloggs was, of course, brought before the 
Committee after his heat. Some altercation ensued among the members. I 
could hear opinions being expressed with emphatic oaths. 

“JT say it’s Kolynos! ...... ” “Nonsense! Euthymol every time!” 
“‘ Gripe powder and carbolic! ’’ said Captain Binks, a married man. 

“Dung!” said the President, who had the casting-vote. 

*‘ Disgusting man!” I heard HER whisper as I sat beside her on an elephant. 
Cloggs’ shares had sunk to bedrock I could see. He was of course disqualified. 

The next day was a repetition of the first. Again my friends gather round me 
at the bar, congratulating me on my wonderful ride. I am in the final. 


The third day dawns. I am up early consumed by the tense excitement of what 
lies ahead. The final! and three in it! ! 


Somehow the time passes, and I am on the line.... _ . the umpire riding 
beside me, begging me to keep cool. 
“Woh jata!” ‘“ Bhurra soor!!” 


The spectators are wild with excitement and are shouting and pointing. 


No need to point him out! Bhurra soor indeed! at least fifty inches at the 
shoulder . . . . the biggest pig in all Asia ! 


“Are you ready? Keep back! Do you all see him? RIDE!!!” 


We are off . . . . Pongo is moving with his famous effortless trudgeon stroke. 
We are riding neck and neck. The wind whistles past our ears as we gallop all out 
after the gigantic pig. Jink for jink Pongo keeps his place . . . Out of the 
corner of my eye I see Bloggins come a purler. Only two in it !! 

Hullo! Scroggins down now ! 

Iam alone! I am gaining on the pig! Pongo gets his head down ready to 
bite, but I lean forward and beat Pongo by a few inches with the prettiest spear in the 
hind quarters that has been brought off for years . . . . at least half aninch deep. 


My spear drips with blood! I have won the Kadir!!! 


The elephant line are galloping towards me in their excitement, but SHE sitting 
her elephant with easy grace, outstrips the others. She leans down from her pad, 
her lovely face aglow, and whispers ... . 


“Isn't it time you went and got changed for mess, young fellah ! ”’ 


With a start I look up to see my major scowling over me ......... a dream, only a 
dream! I always knew my major had no soul ! 


W. H. C. 


Turkish Beaters 
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The Salmon Cup 


The Kamptee Cup 


Kadir Cup won by Mr. Bibby’s “ The Doctor ”’ 
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The Kadir Cup The Guzaat Cup The Muttra Cup 
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Pigsticking Cups 


The First Kadir Cup 


Won by Mr. Bibby of the 4th Q. O. Hussars in 1869 on his grey Arab, ‘‘ The 
Doctor,” and called The Meerut Tent Club Cup. 

At that time the contest was a race and not a competition for ‘‘ First Spear ”’ 
as held nowadays. 


The Modern Kadir Cup 


This competition was started in 1869, as a race, and was won that year by Mr. 
Bibby of the 4th Q. O. Hussars on his grey Arab “‘ The Doctor.’”’ 1874 was the first 
year in which it was run after Pig and the conditions of the competition were very 
similar to what they are to-day. The horse wins and not the man ; two horses may 
be entered by the same competitor but, if the supply of Pig is not sufficient, second 
nominations may be cancelled ; there is no Kadir Challenge Cup, nor cup to be won 
outright. The winner takes the total of the entrance fees which are Rs. 16 per horse 
entered. Our illustration is of the standard model which may be purchased. 


The Guzerat Cup 


The original Guzerat Cup, subscribed for by “‘ The Sportsmen of Guzerat,’’ 
was instituted in 1885. Each competitor could enter as many horses as he wished 
and the rider won, not the horse ; the chief difference between this competition and 
that for the Kadir Cup. In 1889, on the death of Dr. Tully, one of the original 
supporters of this competition, a fund was raised to perpetuate his memory. Subscrip- 
tions to this fund came in year by year until now, thanks to the work of Colonel 
Forbes, a sufficiently large sum has been collected to provide interest to buy a 
sealed pattern of the Cup annually for the winner. There are now no second chances 
permitted unless there are ten or more actual competitors and even then no more 
than two entries per competitor are allowed. 

The competition is for ‘‘ First Spear ’’ and was last held in 1927. 


The Salmon Cup 


In the same year as the Guzerat cup was started, Captain Salmon presented a 
Pony Pigsticking Cup and promised to continue to doso annually as long as he himself 
remained in Guzerat. When Captain Salmon died in 1889 the Guzerat cup, which 
this sportsman had won in 1886, was purchased by the Guzerat Cup Committee and 
made into a Challenge Cup for ponies, called the Salmon Cup. The following year 
a sum of money was subscribed to provide the winner with a cup which he 
could keep. In 1893 the Cup was recast and made into the model of a silver Boar. 
Nowadays the trophy to be won outright is a replica of this Boar. Ponies must 
measure 14:2 or under as measured at the meeting. Like the Guzerat cup it is for 
“ First Spear ” and is won by the rider and not by the pony. The competition is 
run concurrently with the Guzerat Cup and was last held in 1927. 


The Muttra Cup 


At Muttra in 1885 and 1886 and again in 1894 and 1895, a competition for First 
Spear, run on the lines of the Kadir Cup, was held. In 1913 Colonel Neil Haig and 
the Officers of the Inniskilling Dragoons inaugurated a competition for Teams of three 
Spears in which each Team is given a fixed number of runs, the winners being 
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that which kills the most Pig. Except for the years of the Great War, the meeting 
has been held continuously since. In 1926 the Officers of the Inniskilling Dragoons 
presented a Challenge Cup as a tribute to the sport they had enjoyed while pigsticking, 
when they were stationed at Muttra before the War. 


The model Boar on the plinth of this Cup were later presented by Officers of the 
Royal Dragoons and of the 4th Q. O. Hussars. 


This is the only Cup to be contested for Team hunting as opposed to individual 
“ First Spears.” 


The Kamptee Cup 


This Cup was presented to the Royal Artillery Mess, Kamptee, by Colonel Mac- 
Masters of the Madras Staff Corps ; it bears the following inscription: ‘‘ The name 
of the winner of the greatest number of spears with the Nagpore Hunt in each season 
to be inscribed hereon.”” This and the Cawnpore Silver Spear are the only trophies 
of this nature. The Cawnpore Silver Spear has unfortunately been lost and no 
trace of it is now obtainable. 


The Kamptee Cup was first won in 1869 by Mr. W. S. Hebbert, R.H.A., and was 
competed for regularly from that date to 1913. 


Since regular Pigsticking has stopped at Nagpur and it is no longer an Artillery 
station, the Cup was brought by Major Macdonald, R.A., to Cawnpore and is now 
in the Royal Artillery Mess there. 


Sus Scrofa and Troy 
By Lt.-Colonel E. H. NORTON, D.S.0., R.A. 


Those who have only experienced the smooth and ordered progress of Sport 
with a well-established Tent Club would be surprised at the unexpected difficulty 
of starting a new Tent Club ab tntt1o. I have done a certain amount of it in India 
and remember well how I missed the obsequious and experienced Tahsil officials 
who produced trained beaters by the score punctually at the meet ; the quiet compe- 
tence of the shikaries who formed these beaters in line well clear of the undisturbed 
jungle ; the well-mounted spears slipping into their places on the line or a mile ahead, 
with no words wasted. But it was not until I tried to organise a pigstick in Turkey 
that I realised to the full what may be the trials of an “ Hon. Sec.” 


I had the great good fortune to spend the best part of a year between the autumns 
of 1922 and 1923 at Chanak on the Asiatic shore of the Dardanelles—a memorable 
year to me if only for the unique opportunity it offered of getting to know the Navy. 
Then there were chukar and woodcock to be shot on the scrub clad hills on both sides 
of the straits—few and far between and wild as hawks at that, but affording an excuse 
for much tramping over wild and delightful country ; in the close time the same hills 
gave endless opportunities for studying birds and flowers: the Dardanelles are noted 
as one of the great high roads of bird migration and, as a half way house between 
Europe and Asia, the region is hard to beat from the point of view of an amateur 
ornithologist. The battlefields of Helles and Anzac were within easy reach and the 
Chanak garrison numbered many officers who had served on both these fronts and 
were always willing to act as guides. Across the straits, immediately opposite to 
and in full view of Helles—the greatest amphibious battlefield of modern times—lay 
the ruins and plains of Troy its prototype of ancient times. ) 
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Last but not least I am no bridge player, and to this I owe it that I had leisure 
to study Turkish in the evenings and so picked up enough of the language to add 
much to the interest of my rambles towards the end of my stay. 


I need hardly say that the presence of pig in the neighbouring country did not 

sot paamaeh escape me—‘wild boar’ was among the first half dozen words I learnt in Turkish, 

ting that this must be Ss scrofa, the big cousin of our familiarSus mdscus, 
I was S fall, ae anxiety for a closer acquaintance ; I had tried without success to stick 
Sus scrofa in France and Belgium during the war, and tales of the size he attained in 
Persia coupled with the memory of a gigantic specimen from Siberia stuffed in 
Rowland Ward's shop whetted my curiosity. 

Unfortunately we were, for some months, very warlike in Chanak ; at first the 
Turkish infantry leant on our barbed wire entanglements (British barbed wire isn’t 
strong enough to stand that sort of treatment !) and we were confined to our defences. 
Later by the terms of the Mudania Convention the Turks withdrew from a zone ten 
kilometres in depth from the sea shore ; but there continued endless periods of 
strained relations and repeated alarums and excursions, so that it was not until 
ne summer of ’23 that I found myself in a position to get to serious business—and 
eé us.” 


I knew already that the only ground that offered any hope of riding pig succes- 
fully on semi-trained horses was the plain of Troy ; the open spaces represented by 
the valley of Chanak and certain other minor estuaries were all too limited in extent, 
bordered as they were by scrub covered hills intersected by ravines and nullahs. 
Further I was much attracted by the plain of Troy ; its wildness, its beauty and its 
mythical associations combined to persuade me that there was a certain romance 
about the idea of pursuing a boar on the ancient battlefield where fleet Achilles ran 
down poor Hector. 


The plain is formed by the alluvial bed of the Scamander River which opens 
out into an immense jhil—a typical haunt of pig ; but as the jhil was hopeless riding 
country the first thing was to find smaller patches of cover sufficiently isolated to 
give the rider a run for his money. Here was an opportunity for a rather unusual 
form of pig reconnaissance. 


My good friends of No. 4 Squadron R. A. F. were always ready and willing to 
give me a fly and with their help I made a careful aerial survey of the plain and 
located certain outlying patches of jungle suitable for my purpose. The next step 
was to reconnoitre these on foot and I have delightful recollections of afternoons 
spent on that beautiful plain where every bush held its nightingale and the wild 
hollyhocks were as thick as ox-eye daisies in an English hay field. The patches 
of jungle proved to be composed mostly of reed beds and a species of tamarisk ; 
tracks proved that they held a few boar and the surrounding country was level 
going sown in places with sparse crops—first rate riding at this dry season. 

Next came by far the most difficult part of the band-o-bast ; to enlist the sym 
of the local officials and obtain the services of beaters. Our position at eanen! 
was an anomalous one ; an army of occupation, even a British one, is not generally 
popular ; the new Kemalist regime was beginning to find its feet and the arrogance 
of the local civil officials increased in proportion as our diplomats shilly-shallied at 
Lausanne. At first I made some progress ; the Mudir of Ehrenkeui, a large village 
half eae e to Troy, proved outwardly friendly and, having been educated in Egypt, 

nglish ; over many glasses of Turkish coffee I, as I thought, enlisted his 
seaisy ty and got him to introduce me to the Mudir of Sarichelli who reigned over 
the district I coveted. I got as far as walking the ground with the latter gentleman 
and thought I was in a fair way to accomplish my purpose when developments at 


Lausanne again precipitated a crisis and for some weeks I had little time to spare ; 
when things improved again I could get nothing but the most typically oriental 
prevarication from my hitherto fnendly Mudirs. 


Meanwhile an unexpected difficulty presented itself. To stick pig it is necessary 
to have hog spears and it was only when I came to grips with the problem that I 
discovered the lamentable lack of the essential male bamboo which prevails in 
Europe and the fact that, so far so I know, no satisfactory substitute exists. A 
selection of German tubular steel lances from the armouries of Constantinople were 
hopeless. The 3rd Hussars with the best will in the world could only produce me two 
cavalry lances and appeals to friends in England failed to find me hog spears old or 
new. Finally the best I could do was to get two old spears of my own sent out by 
King’s messenger from home and to supplement these with the two cavalry lances 
cut down and duly converted into quite respectable weapons. 


I had hoped to start a regular Chanak Tent Club and had a number of keen, 
if inexperienced applicants ; this shortage of hog spears, however, resulted in my 
having to confine our first meet—when it should come off—to four spears and, as I 
thought it important to score a success at our first attempt, I invited three pigstickers 
of previous experience to develop the next stage of the game, which was to train 
horses. In this respect I myself was well off being the possessor of a Government 
nag who was prepared to learn anything I suggested to him in a few days ; nothing 
came amiss to him from jumping competitions to polo despite the fact that he stood 
over 16 hands ; with a little experience he would have made as useful a pigsticker 
as I ever rode. B of the Rifle Brigade, J of the Royal Sussex and D of the R.F.A. 
all produced useful horses. D was my very staunch supporter and was prepared 
to turn out orderlies, limbered wagons, hacks and tentage and in fact to run all our 
transport and camping arrangements. 


But events at Lausanne still hung fire and I now played my last card without 
any great hope of success. The Bimbashi of the local Turkish gendarmerie was a 
confirmed Anglophile owing, curiously enough, to the fact that he had been a 
British prisoner in Egypt for the last year of the war: there were no better propa- 
gandists for the British Empire than the prisoners whom we repatriated at the end 
of the war, all, I am told, paid to the last penny, full of good food and properly clad 
and equipped down to a new pair of boots per man. 


To him, the Bimbashi, I went with my troubles and he had a chance of showing 
his gratitude and right nobly he did it : as soon as I had won his sympathy the affair 
ran on greased wheels. I remember sitting in his office in Chanak while he conversed 
on the telephone with the recalcitrant Mudir of Sarichelli. I only heard his end of 
the conversation but I remember one phrase he used. ‘‘ What sort of man is this 
you want metohelp ?”” must have been the question from the other end: “ Eyi bir 
gentleman dir’’ (a perfectly good gentleman) was his answer. Magic word which 
other nations must borrow, having no exact equivalent! I have heard a Gurkha 
use it while talking gurkhali to describe one of his own officers. 


The end of it was on a certain day about the end of July we were to camp under 
the walls of Troy and next morning local beaters were to assemble to prove to us the 
futility of our lunatic idea of killing wild boar with horse and spear instead of adopt- 
ing local methods, a double barrelled gun and dogs. 


I must say the Turk is a gentleman (even if he hasn’t a word to describe the 
conception) ; having once come up to the scratch the village elders of Chiplak—our 
venue and the nearest village to Troy—could not do enough forus. On arrival we 
found that we were to be their guests at a most elaborate repast served al fresco 
in our camp outside the village. 
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I shall not easily forget that meal; besides the four spears there was ‘“Q”™ 
our linguist and intelligence officer who had come to help us out; he and I were the only 
members of the party with sufficient knowledge—or courage—to attempt a sustained 
conversation in Turkish : dinner after interminable delays began at 10 a.m. and con- 
tinued until nearly midnight with course after course of pillaus and stews, sweet- 
meats and assorted fruits: the weariness and the sense of repletion and the longing 
for bed remain a vivid memory to thisday. At last we went to sleep under mosquito 
curtains and never in India have I heard anything to beat the roar of the myriad 
mosquitos outside. Troy stands on a ie running into the plain and as I dozed 
off some trick of association took me back to just such a Camp in India ; the ancient 
city around us became old Hassanpore, the hill was the ‘ Kacha pahar ’ of the Ganges 
Kadir and the plain below sleeping in the moonlight was for all the world like the 
wild Kadir itself of so many happy memories. 


Line was to be at nine next morning and when ten thirty came without a single 
beater having arrived I was reminded of those lines from ‘‘ The man from Snowy 
River” :— 

“The sleepy river murmurs low, the reed beds sweep and sway 

It is the land of lots of time along the Castlereagh.” 


However by eleven we were off. The beaters, when they did arrive, were only 
some half dozen in number though they all had dogs ; what they lacked in numbers 
they made up in picturesqueness. All were of course in national costume—vast 
baggy blue knickerbockers and white woollen stockings, wide red cummerbands 
and shirts of all colours, saffron yellow predominating ; the whole topped by a red 
fez wound about with a gay handkerchief ; and all carried guns. It is sad to think 
that of this most distinctive costume the fez has already gone, not west, but east I 
suppose and one wonders with what incongruous head gear the Anatolian peasant 
now spoils his often striking good looks. 


Of the actual sport I can tell little for I wasn’t in the hunt. We formed two 
heats J. and D. on one side, B. and I. on the other, of each cover. The first beat 
was blank and at the second we apparently settled down for the day, and B and I 
spent some blazing hours hidden in a bush seeing an occasional busy dog and never 
the longed for boar. 


At last in a thorough bad temper with one another and the whole entertainment, 
convinced that the beaters had all gone home and that there wasn’t a pig in the 
country, we set out for camp ; after half a mile however we met one of D’s limbers 
and a mounted orderly advancing at the trot and, on questioning the latter, we were 
told that he was going to bring in the boar! Much cheered we pushed on to camp 
to fine the whole party assembled and the Turks full of excitement. 


It appeared that the only boar of the beat had broken to the other heat. They 
had had a ding-dong gallop and after some sporting and unselfish work by D, J had 
speared the boar who had fought well cutting a horse badly before he was killed. I 
had never hoped for more than one boar on this tentative day and was delighted that 
we ae been able to prove to the sceptical Turks that there was something in our 
methods. 


The size of the boar was disappointing ; he corresponded to what in India would 
have been a meanish 28 or 29 inch youngster weighing perhaps 130 Ibs ; he measured 
some 32 inches and scaled 217 lbs. In other respects he appeared to be exactly like 
his Indian cousin but fortunately I was to have tangible proof that the local race 
was ‘ Scrofa’ all right for the villagers produced a sow which they had shot the 
night before and she still carried a few patches of unmistakeable wool, not unlike 
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that of sheep, under her bristles. This I have ascertained is characteristic of the 
species in winter coat and is shed during the summer. 

A few days later when walking on the hills near Chanak I met at close quarters 
the sort of a boar I had hoped to kill—a very big pig which, though high on the leg, 
looked quite square : he must have weighed 400 lbs though I can make no estimate 
of his height. 

So finished our one and only meet. I hoped to pave the way for a better turn 
out next time by rewarding the beaters handsomely but I was told that they would 
accept nothing. As the Bimbashi gracefully put it we were now their guests ; he was 
sure that we should do as much for them if ever they came to England. 

Within a fortnight we were all homeward bound and the Chanak Tent Club 
passed into the limbo of the might have been, along with projected ascents of snow 
clad Mt. Ida and the island mountain of Samothrace. 


88 
The Pigsticker 


In many a far foreign region 
Remote from our own native shore, 
Of all our field sports, (which are legion) 
The finest is hunting the boar. 
And he who thus hunts must be mounted 
On a horse that’s fast, handy and bold ; 
Right lucky the man must be counted 
Who has a “ Carclew ”’ in his fold. 


I seek not one whit to disparage 
The merits of any good steed, 
Yet more than the average courage 
I reckon you pigstickers need. 
The boar breaks away—you must race him 
Gain ground on him—watch for the jink. 
And when he attacks you must face him, 
Nor shirk the ordeal nor shrink. 


Blind nullahs, thorn fences, deep ditches 
And stretches of black cotton soil 
Are obstacles any of which is 
Sufficient your purpose to foil. 
The boar leads you, twisting and turning, 
And you must hold hard on his track. 
Hot work ! in a land where the b 
Sun pours his rays down on your back. 


When madly the wounded boar rushes, 
Eyes bloodshot and bristles on end, 
With a “‘ Woof” as he bares his keen tushes 

Determined his hunter to rend ; 
Then—if you can steadily meet him 
With never a quiver of fear— 
Your rider can fight him and beat him 
While you have done fully your share. 


But while we acclaim your fine spirit, 
At least to the boar we must give 
The praise he most surely does merit 
And which ’ tis his due to receive. 
Ne’er does _ he shirk danger nor waver 
But fights gamely on to the death ; 
I doubt if a finer or braver 
Dumb animal ever drew breath. 
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A Hathi Interlude 


By MUNICIPAL 


As a beater in thick jungle and as a mobile grandstand it is quite impossible 
to improve an old Hathiji. When, however, he misbehaves himself or takes it into 
his head to go mast, he becomes not only a nuisance but a public danger. 


The year before last a most benevolent looking old Tusker came down from 
Bulandshahr to do his bit in the Muttra Cup and behaved like a thoroughly sedate 
old gentleman right through the meeting. He was billeted with a number of his 
pals in the compound of Brindban Dak Bungalow, about half a mile from the main 
bagh. The morning after the meeting ended, M. and his wife, who were living 
in the bungalow, went out for an early hack and, on returning, heard that the old 
Hathi had knocked down an aged chowkidar on his way back from water, Appar- 
ently he had not been very rough—he had indeed, judged by his own standards, 
given quite a gentle push—but a Hathi’s push is no joke for an infirm old man and 
the poor fellow died, though more from shock than from any actual injury. 


Anyway, when the Ms, returned, they found matters fairly quiet and the old 
Hathi peacefully standing under a tree, surrounded by his brethren and with his 
mahout on his back. The mahouts were confident he would be all right so M, 
who had to run into Muttra, pushed off in his car. 


About half past eight, however, the Hathi started flying his danger signals and 
the mahouts asked Mrs, M, for some hogspears. She went over to the camp at once 
and collected D. and S., who arrived shortly with spears, and the M.’s horses were re- 
moved from the compound and a Ford car, belonging to a friend of the M.’s who had 
been staying in the bungalow, was moved out of the way to the side of the house. 


About an hour later the head mahout decided to administer a sedative to the 
old Hathi who was now showing distinct signs of going mast at any moment. He 
voted for discretion as opposed to valour and suggested an adjournment to the 
bungalow roof which could only be reached by an outside stair. 


Mrs. M.,D.,S., and several mahouts climbed on to the roof and Hathiji, rumbling 
ominously, was walked up to the bungalow by his mahout, who was still on his back, 
to receive his medicine. The head mahout started by giving the jam before the 
powder and Hathi swallowed down several chunks of banana tree with evident 
relish. He was next handed another chunk which had, however, been cunningly 
hollowed out and contained enough opium to put a regiment to sleep. He grabbed 
the supposed delicacy but immediately spotted the deception and, waving the dope 
above his head in his trunk, he trod on the gas and crashed off in top gear round and 
round the compound. An admiring bevy of his female relations joined in the game 
of ‘ follow my mastodon.’ 


His mahout stuck to him gallantly and eventually manceuvred him back to the 
bungalow where he was offered a second pill. His first outburst had been 
mere peevishness compared with his rage at this second insult. He brushed his 
mahout off under the branch of a tree and very nearly caught him before he dived 
into the bungalow. As it was, he missed him by inches and would probably have 
got him, had he not received several shrewd jabs in the face from the spearmen on 
the battlements. 


He then suddenly spotted the motor car. His piggy little eyes fairly glistened 
and he commenced operations by pulling off the hood and ripping out most of the 
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upholstery. He then went for a short stroll but quickly decided to return and to 
do in Lizzie good and proper. He picked her up from behind with his trunk and tusks 
and ran her along like a wheel barrow for about fifty yards slap into the bank surroun- 
ding the compound. Here Lizzie stuck and refused to budge. This riled him 
properly and he retreated a few yards and charged her from the rear. Both Lizzie’s 
back tyres promptly retaliated by bursting. Hathiji positively burbled with fury 
and delivered a final assault which left Lizzie in the dilapidated condition shown in 
the photograph. Nevertheless Lizzie returned to Muttra under her own steam the 
next day—a pretty good testimony to the goods delivered by Henry F. of Detroit. 


Old man Hathi now decided to rest on his laurels for a while and spent a long 
time touring round the bungalow, surrounded by his friends, trumpeting at intervals 
and looking more mugra and annoyed than words can describe. About this time 
M. returned from Muttra and managed to get into the bungalow while Hathiji was 
on the blind side. Work in Brindaban (if there ever is any) came to a complete 
standstill and the entire population swarmed on to housetops and any available 
safe points of vantage to get a free view of the sahiblog being besieged by the tusker, 
The servants meanwhile were completely marooned in the bungalow and could not 
join the roof party. They were able, however, to hoist up food and drink with a 
rope when opportunity, otherwise the Hathi, allowed. 


One of the female Hathis now took centre stage. She found a basket containing 
about a dozen sodas hanging out to cool under a tree. Tipping out the contents, 
she put a bottle inher mouth. She got rather annoyed at finding it too dull to eat 
and so she firmly trod on it. Not unnaturally an explosion resulted, which fed her 
up still more and she went round treading on each bottle in turn till she had burst 
the lot. An excellent sideshow ! 


By about five p.m. the angry old gentleman was at last simmering down. Even- 
tually, in response to the blandishments of his mahout, he came close up to the 
bungalow. He refused a doped chupattie but did not show any resentment at being 
offered it and everyone on the battlements turned to and poured water over his head. 
He rather liked this and got much more placid and at last, under a protective barrage 
of hogspears, his mahout gallantly descended the stairs, and, approaching him 
from the rear, slipped some chimtas onto his hind legs and led him peacefully away. 
Then the garrison of the roof marched out, after having held the position for nearly 
nine hours ! 


Early next morning the wicked old Hathi started off for his home looking as if 
butter would not melt in his trunk. Unfortunately, however, he had a relapse as 
soon as he got back. He had been engaged to take part in some local wedding 
festivities and contributed to the general hymeneal gaiety by despatching six of the 
guests to a better world. 


He is not being asked to visit Muttra again ! 


I Remember 


By LALJI 


Lalji has been the head shikari of the Delhi Tent Club for more than thirty 
years ;; he is a remarkable man. He is a Gehara, a gipsy caste somewhat superior 
to the Kanjars and, as is often the case with men of these castes, he has fine aquiline 
features and a pair of eyes full of expression. He is tall for a native and, despite 
his years, his unflagging energy and enthusiasm serve to keep his great long stride 
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going from dawn to dusk. He has perfect manners and a courtesy all of his own, 
whilst among his own associates he inspires a marked respect. 


And on suitable occasions he will tell of the days gone by. When some par- 
ticularly dramatic incident is to be related, he takes one cautious step towards his 
audience, bends slightly forward over his folded hands and, with eyes starting out 
of his head, recounts with bated breath the deeds of some nimrod of the past. 


At the time of the Indian Mutiny, my father Buldeo left his home in Ambala 
and accompanied a cavalry regiment to Delhi as egg and poultry wallah. Two years 
after he was made shikarri to the Tent Club. I think I must now be over sixty 
years old. When I first remember I used to play at home, and I liked very much to 
watch turtles being caught in the Jumna. But soon my father took me with him 
and from the time I was about ten I walked with him on the line. Soon after this I 
was given a job by the sahibs for carrying messages and I was paid five rupees a month. 


When I was about twenty, my brother Ram Dyal got ill and I took his job 
as assistant shikarri ; he never got better and died after five years. About the time 
of his death my father, who was very old, was given pension by Besomani Sahib 
when he went to Roorkee and I have been head shikarri ever since. So I have never 
done any other work all my life. 


The first Sahib that I remember was Money Sahib ; at that time I was only a 
chokra. He was a very fine hunter and rode anywhere ; he used to say that a 
woman could kill a pig on maidan but in thick places it was a man’s job. 


I shall never forget any of the sahibs that I have known for they have all been 
very considerate for me, but I have never seen a sahib like “‘Empty” Sahib. He 
did whatever he liked and was never frightened of anything. He was a wonderful 
killer of pig and rode like a madman. When it became very hot he took his clothes 
off and rode without a shirt. Once he took off all his clothes except his breeches— 
shirt, boots, socks, everything. On his head he wore a lungi but that fell off too; 
but like that he went on and killed a very big pig. — 


Another time, after Christmas, five Sahibs and five Memsahibs were eating lunch 
on the bank of the Jumna. On the far side were many muggers basking in the sun. 
Empty Sahib ate and drank anything he liked—he used sometimes to eat lizzards— 
and sometimes when his own drink was done he drank country drink. After lunch, 
when he saw the muggers, Empty Sahib took off all his clothes, everything except 
“‘ choti—choti knicks,’’ seized a spear and said he was going to attack the muggers. 
My father was there and was very frightened. He told Empty Sahib ‘They will 
surely eat you at once."” But Empty Sahib only said “‘Buldeo, when the mugger 
comes along over the water to eat me, I will sink down and spear him from beneath.” 
But my father said “ There will surely be one mugger underneath as well, and he 
will seize you from below.” Then my father knelt down and prayed to him, and 
‘dene! Sahibs caught his hands, and at last, having put on his clothes, we went on 

unting. 

If we found no pig Empty Sahib would go on till starlight—no matter for riding 
in darkness. Empty Sahib was a very good Sahib for me and a very famous Sahib. 
He rode very small horses ; he would drop the reins, and with a jhow stick in one 
hand and a spear in the other he beat his horse if it did not go fast enough. When 
a pig was wounded and sat down, he left his horse and, calling ‘““Aytye, aytye,”’ he 
killed him on foot. 


With Empty Sahib I always think of Besomri Sahib ; he was younger than 
Empty Sahib and not so wild but he was a very good hunter. 
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I was almost forgetting the following hunting story :—Three Sahibs, Empty 
Sahib, Druck Sahib and Grey Sahib, were going to Majoli to hunt pig. On reaching 
Maj oli, they saw a mugger in the Jumna. So they put off pigsticking and decided to 
kill the mugger. Only Empty Sahib could dare to enter in the river, the other 
Sahibs keeping themselves out of the water. Empty Sahib attacked six times, and 
all six spears were broken. 


But Empty Sahib was not disheartened, and continued to use his seventh 
spear, and with this he at last killed him. The mugger measured fifteen feet. 


Bareilly Sahib ran the Tent Club for two or three years ; he went very fast and 
was a clever hunter. And Grose Sahib was a very good Sahib : he was a lieutenant 
when I first knew him, but he came back a few years ago and I saw him and he was 
acolonel. Oncea big pig came out at Jaganpur. Grose Sahib went after him and 
speared twice ; then the wounded pig went into a jhow patch. Grose Sahib said 
‘*Fetch the coolies”, but I said the pig would surely do them much damage. Then 
he went in alone and I went in with him but we could not find the pig. We waited, 
and I said the pig would certainly go to water. He out came and went to the Hindan 
River. Sahib chased him there but when he went one side, the pig went to the other, 
and in crossing a mugger took him. By this time I was also on the bank; Sahib 
got off his horse and waded in with his spear. I called to him to leave the water as 
another mugger would surely catch him. He turned and was coming to the bank 
when I saw a swirl in the water behind him—TI called again and he turned and 
threw his spear into the mugger, and he sank and we never saw anything more 
except blood. 


I have often helped Sahibs to dress wounds, and I have seen some very bad 
ones. The worst I remember was more than twenty-five years ago. Bush Sahib, 
who was working in the Bengal Bank at Delhi, was hunting at Burari. He went 
after a pig, speared it twice and dropped his spear. He turned to look for it and I 
went after the pig to mark it. Presently I heard him calling ‘‘ Come back, Lalji 
I shall die,”’ and I found that he had galloped onto his spear ; it had run up through 
his horse’s neck and into Sahib’s stomach. Sahib was bending down and his 
entrails were hanging out. I tore up my shirt, and having carefully put his entrails 
inside, I put in a piece of my shirt too, and after tying him up tightly with my 
paggree, laid him down. Then the other Sahibs came up and he was taken to 
Delhi ; after one month he could walk about but the horse died in ten minutes. 


There is a very wicked pig near Kasna now. He cuts many villagers and kills 
dogs ; he is 33 inches and I have known him for more than twenty years. I think 
we will certainly kill him at Christmas. 

Wardrop Sahib was of all the Sahibs I have seen the cleverest. He would never 
loose a pig in thick grass; wherever the pig went his horse went, and always 
with a loose rein. Yes, Wardrop Sahib was the best killer of pig—Wardrop 
Sahib...... and Empty Sahib. 


This story my father Buldeo told me, when they beat Atba-Bilochpur, very long 
ago. Sahibs were waiting on the high ground near Mahauli Ghat. One hundred 
and fifty pig left the jungle, and Hulki, a jhandi wallah from Muttra, showed them 
with his flag. All the Sahibs saw them and said “Look! How many pig are 
there.” After one very big pig all Sahibs went—Waterfeel Sahib, Pitchell Sahib, 
Tinks Sahib, and more besides. One mile they rode very fast and then the pig stopped 
and turned into a man, with a chotsa two feet long. All the Sahibs saw him and 
stopped. When they came back a little they turned round ; then they saw that he 
had turned back into a pig. They went after him again and again he turned into 
aman. For two hours this went on and Buldeo, my father, waiting with the coolies, 
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wondered what had become of the Sahibs ; so he went to see. When he came up 
he saw what was happening and the Sahibs said “‘ Close the shikar for to-day ”; 
“We have had enough”; ‘‘ We have been hunting Sheitan.”” I never believed this 
story, but I asked Waterfeel Sahib when he came baek and he said that it was true. 


But the jungles are full of bhut-plith. I am not a bit afraid of ghosts and if I 
see a ghost Irunat him. A man must not be frightened of them or they will surely 
catch him and never let him go. When my brother had fever, he met a ghost who 
seized him, bit at him and disappeared. He was very frightened and all the spirit 
left him heart ; he died in two days. 

When once I was taking twenty men from Delhi for a beat, it was moon light, 
and on the banks of the Jumna a great big black devil—very black, with a long red 
tika mark—came up out of the ground. I said ‘“Whoareare you”, but it only wagged™ 
its head from side toside and absolutely didn’t speak; so I said ‘‘ You go away, 
since you don’t speak ’’ and he went back into the ground. That was a very bad 
devil—if there had only been two or three men he would surely have killed them all. 


In the old days Sahibs bought village ponies for a hundred rupees, but they 

ed pig quickly and went very well, even through thick grass. Kirk- 

patrick Sahib used to go out after pig with only a saddle, a spear and a sack of 

flour. He chose his mounts from the village tats, and often the pig was bigger than 

his horse: not like these days when Sahibs have big fast horses that frighten the 

pig, and all Sahibs arrive in motor-cars everywhere with much luggage and ice and 
soda-water machines. 

And now I say to all Sahibs I have known that I owe to them my house and 
my family and all I have ; and since the British rule I have never had any taklif, 
And it is my prayer that they may all become Lat-Sahib. And I hope I may 
always be their humble servant. Sahibs have given me many things, but 
four times all my property has been burned...... 


And now I am just a poor old man. 
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The Noisy Line 


By CapTain H. McA. RICHARDS, M.C. 


In writing an article on anything connected with pigsticking it is difficult to 
avoid the use of the personal pronoun ; I therefore apologise beforehand for its 
use. 


My first introduction to pigsticking was immediately after the war when we 
found ourselves in a Station where there had been a flourishing Tent Club. The 
old Log Books, a complete set of camp furniture, and even the ‘‘ Dawai” box 
were all there, though the contents of the latter were somewhat past their prime. 
The Tent Club Shikari, complete with badge of office, was present ready to show 
the sahibs countless ‘‘ Itne bara—————.””._ We _ had but to go out and kill the 
hog. It all seemed too easy. 


We were keen, and carried on until we left the station ; but to see a boar was 
considered a good day, and to kill was an “ occasion ” which was duly celebrated. 
My recollections of those days were a small party of sahibs trusting implicity in 
the Shikari and a howling mob of coolies armed with every conceivable form of 
noise-producing instrument. The Log Books showed that good bags had been 
made before the war, and it was obvious that the method of beating had been a noisy 
one. Far be it from me to criticise the methods of past members of a one time 
flourishing Tent Club, but in view of later experience, I feel sure that conditions 
must have altered, and that less noise would have resulted in more pig killed ; the 
pig were there. 


On my next introduction to pigsticking some years later, no opportunity was 
lost to impress upon me the necessity of silence ; but as time went on, and certain 
beats well known to contain swarms of pig, with a fair proportion of grey bristled 
old patriarchs, only produced a few squeakers and inexperienced young boar under 
the silent method, I felt that in pigsticking, as in everything else, there must be 
exceptions to the general rule ; that here was really an occasion for the ‘‘ Howling 
mob of coolies.”” I have since seen these beats dealt with by a noisy line with very 
good results. 


Practically the only time when a noisy beat is justified is when the cover is 
very thick and unrideable, when there is no immediate point for the pig to make, 
and when they are consequently very disinclined to break. 


There is an immense amount of character in a pig, he is a clever and thoughtful 
animal. To quote the word “ pig-headedness’’ is all very well, but there is a 
meaning in that word which commands respect. A pig knows his own mind and, 
when he makes up his mind, he acts without any trace of hesitation. If he has 
made up his mind to break back through a line of beaters, nothing on earth will 
stop him. 

What then is the object of the noisy line? It is to get him awake, on the 
move and thinking, and more than half suggest to his line of thought that it would 
be better for him to leave his home rather than face the approaching inferno. 


To do this, your line must be noisy in every sense of the word, something 
really shattering to the porcine mind. Nothing should be omitted, from bombs 
downwards, to produce this effect. It is quite useless to rely on the lungs of doubt- 
ful quality of your beaters; and after all he has heard this noise from his youth 
up ; be it a wedding ceremony or a funeral dirge, it is much the same, even to the 
sensitive ears of the ‘‘ Dooker”. 
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To carry out a noisy beat successfully all or most heats forward is a sine qua 
non ; and on no account should a pig be hunted until he has passed the heats and is 
thoroughly committed to the country over which you wish to hunt him. As in 
a silent beat, the line must keep its dressing and must not bunch. It should extend 
well beyond the flanks of the cover, otherwise pig will come out at the sides, walk 
round the end of the line and back into the cover behind it. The noise should be 
kept up throughout the beat, with a special effort near the end. For this final 
act, the line should halt a few minutes, the reason being that a large number of pig, 
still undecided which way to break, collect at the edge of the cover, and if the line 
comes out at this stage, the noise having more or less died down, these pig without 
exception will all break back. 


Beating a jungle for pig or any other animal is a matter of common sense 
combined with a knowledge of the country and the habits of the animal with which 
you are dealing. Because a beat has been carried out in a certain way for ages 
past, this is no reason why it should still be so. Conditions alter year to year ; 
so, if you find that in spite of all your efforts things are not going as well as you 
hoped, do not be afraid to try the noisy line, just because you have been told :-— 
“It’s not done in the best circles.” 


On and off in the Meerut Kadir (1919-1926) 


By P. W. Marsh, Esgq., I.C.S. 


Sir Walter Lawrence in a recent article described the bane of the British 
Administration in India as the Chuprasi. This individual, who wears a “ chupras”’ 
or brass plate attached to asash tied round his waist or slung over his shoulder, 
is the official who does the work of bailiff or orderly or janitor or lictor in the 
ordinary district. Every District Officer knows that his name for good or ill 
depends on the mood in which these individuals carry out orders. Curiously 
enough, to the alleged delinquencies of members of the tribe I owe my intro- 
duction to the Meerut Tent Club. 


In February 1919, I was posted, after many years absence from India, to be 
District Officer at Muzaffarnagar. About a fortnight after my arrival I received 
a memorandum from the Honorary Secretary of the Meerut Tent Club that they 
proposed to meet at Husainpur (for Bijnor Island) on the 13th of March, and the 
Secretary expressed a pious hope that the eggs and fowls supplied would not be as 
ancient as those provided on a previous occasion. As there is a Persian proverb 
that “if the master demands an egg the servant slaughters a thousand hens,’ I 
thought it might be as well for me to be present at the meeting. 

I was fortified in this resolution by seeing that a very distinguished predeces- 
sor as District Officer—Col. J. C. Faunthorpe, had noted in the strictly confidential 
memorandum which is kept on the conduct of important festivals, that the only 
festival in the District, which it was compulsory for the District Officer to attend, 
was the meet of the Meerut Tent Club at Husainpur for Bijnor Island. 

The Meerut Tent Club hunt the low lying country along both the sides of the 
Ganges river in no less than five districts: Bijnor, Moradabad, Muzaffarnagar, 
Bulandshahr and Meerut itself. 

The northern boundary was decided at some date long before the War as Raoli 
Ghat which is on the road from Bijnor to Muzaffarnagar. North of this road was 
held to be the country to be hunted by the Roorkee Tent Club. The southern 
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boundary was the country to be hunted from Basi, which is better known as ‘ Puth 
Island.’ The latter meet was kept, as it was the only tract where there was any- 
thing like the tree jhao which is so well known in the Jamna Kadir. 


Since the War the Roorkee Tent Club only on occasions visited their domain. 
Mr. Stampe and Mr. Salusbury Trelawny, who is now such a well known member 
of the Calcutta Tent Club, organised several successful meets in one year at Chand- 
puri. On one occasion I was able to induce a Commissioner of Meerut, Mr. S. H. 
Fremantle, I.C.S., to come out there and kill a fine boar. He had in former days 
been a well known exponent with the Bareilly Tent Club. 


The northernmost meet of the Tent Club was Dhariwala. At this meet the 
whole of the village turned out to beat. It was often difficult to persuade members 
of the Tent Club that the venerable Headman of the village who came out to beat, 
from an insatiable love of pork, was not to be subjected to the same winged words 
as the ordinary coolie. At this meet too the pig had peculiar tricks of burrowing 
long deep holes in the ground after ‘‘ patera roots.’’ These were most successful in 
causing falls. The pig slain were exceptionally heavy and on one occasion I 
remember the late Capt. Freer, R.H.A., killing with one spear a 200 lb. boar in a 
deep Nullah, into which no ordinary mortal would ever have ventured. 


The Tent Club chaukidar was a one-eyed scoundrel. He acquired considerable 
notoriety. He and the villagers attacked a number of police officers who, on the 
excuse of searching for the chaukidar’s friends—absconding dacoits—, had made 
ribald remarks to one of the local beauties. This led to a cause celébre. It even- 
tually reached the High Court at Allahabad. The accused there were acquitted 
on the ground that they did not recognise the police officer in charge! As, to my 
own knowledge, the accused and the police officer had helped me to hunt pig in 
this very country on several occasions, \t was fortunate that the Judge of the High 
Court was not a member of the Meerut Tent Club. 


The Dhariwala country joined up on the south with Husainpur and Bijnor 
Island. At Husainpur we hunted both sides of the river. This Island was at 
one time a regular paradise. On the Bijnor side the pig lay up in deep ravines 
and, when dislodged, made for the Kadir below. The most crafty swine used to 
beguile a heat away into the upland towards Bijnor and then swing back suddenly 
into the ravines and out below. I sometimes think that the finest sight in Asia 
was to be in a heat above the ravines and to watch a boar taking another heat away 
and then jinking sharply and disappearing and then emerging after a bath in a deep 
nullah, A rns and temporarily triumphant. 

The heat would have to crawl down through the ravines and there would be 
the thrill to see whether they could catch up the pig before he got into too heavy 
country. All this performance would be accompanied at intervals by the most 
blood curdling yells from Babu the Shikari. I sometimes wonder whether Lord 
Clive would have won the battle of Plassey if the 80,000 people who opposed him 
had been able to yell like Babu. 


The Island itself has in recent years become much easier country than in 1919 
and 1920. The pig too have moved up to Jhakri Island above. I have seen 
buck, hyaena, nilgai, apart from many noble swine, successfully hunted on this 
Island. No one could ever say the country was too easy, as in the very next heat 
the scornful critic would wonder how he could survive. 

On one occasion, when we were at lunch, watering the horses, a wolf emerged 
from the ravines and seized a goat out of a herd which had also joined us for lunch, 
I would not like to say how many of us pursued that wolf with the goat in his mouth 
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but I remember that the Honorary Secretary claimed to have been nearest the wolf 
at the time that he dropped the goat. 


The best meet that I can call to mind was one when we got forty-two pig, 
hunting both sides of the river. The coolies on one particular day claimed to have 
eaten a ton of pork. On the following day the line went very slowly and the coolies 
were exceptionally thirsty. 


Going south again the meets split. On the left bank of the river there was 
Basantpur Bagh. This bagh was full of very thorny under-growth and at one 
time held very heavy pig which if dislodged were easy to kill. I always have found 
the long waits rather wearisome and much preferred the country which was 
beaten in the ordinary way on the other days of the meet and which held some 
very good pig, specially in the early mornings. 

The last day of this meet provided on some occasions exceptionally good 
sport, not without accidents. The pig were ferocious. It was a heavy and 
mournful job to get a cut horse across the Ganges to Mawana and eventually back 
to Meerut. 

On the right bank the opposite meet was, up till 1924, at Sherpur Sirzipur. 
In the great flood of 1924, this village was completely swept away and the meet 
was moved to Badhwa lower down. This meet was particularly noted for gooming 
before sun rise. The heats would be posted at various ghats along the Soti Nullah 
and pig, coming from the uplands and making for the jungle along the very edge 
of the river gave a very fine run, which meant going full split if one was to catch the 
pig before he got home. This heavy jungle along the river was unfortunately 
infested with panthers. I only remember one being shot but I also remember 
several being hunted without any real inclination on the part of the hunters to 
come to close quarters. The best moments at this meet were when pig were driven 
down stream into a corner between the main stream and a tributary. They used 
to break to the mght. Even the Honorary Secretary’s discipline broke down on 
such occasions and the left heat would not hesitate to go across and unselfishly 
pinch pig from the centre and right. 

Further down on the right bank, the next meet was Makhdumpur. This was 
generally the first country to be hunted before Christmas. After rain the pig in 
the Burh Ganga used to lie out in good hunting country. I remember one parti- 
cularly good morning where we got five pig, one hyaena, one para and one cobra, 
which was killed by a coolie, before tiffin at the Bungalow of a very keen supporter 
of the Tent Club, Syed Zawwar Husain of Latifpur. 


For three years there was a very ferocious red boar that regularly did some 
damage to the Tent Club. He was easy to identify and he always charged at sight 
and always attacked the most unoffending member out. He was only killed 
eventually by a surprise attack. On another occasion a heat that had been unfortu- 
nate after pig, pursued an unwounded black buck which was, in its turn, unfortu- 
nate enough to break its neck in a blind drain. 

South again of Makhdumpur was Asilpur. Here the country was drier but was 
difficult owing todhak clumps. It could be hunted at Christmas and any pig that 
were killed then were exceptionally heavy, having been gorged with sugar-cane. 


South of this again was Jharina and Kulpur Jhil. This was one of the oldest 
meets of the Tent Club but the country had become so heavy that, except in June 
in recent years, there was not really a good chance of killing many pig. Some of 
those that were seen were absolutely stupendous and very black. 


Opposite this meet on the left bank was the Kadir Cup country. This deserves 
a chapter to itself. It must, however, be remembered that in the old days the 


Kadir Cup was run from Garhmuktesar and much of the country which is now on 
the left bank of the Ganges was on the right. Moreover the country was much 
heavier and much wetter than it is since the war. Garhmuktesar itself has now 
no hunting country on the right bank, but Tikri Island opposite provided a very 
useful two days for two heats. 


South of the Moradabad-Delhi Railway on the left bank there was some very 
nice country round Bajaura, and further south again the uplands provided suffi- 
cient pig at Christmas to justify a meet of the Tent Club. In fact on one occasion 
before the War a correspondence, which would have filled a blue book, arose as to 
whether the Superintendent of Police when on tour in the Moradabad district was 
entitled to spear a boar which had been marked down by Babu for the Tent Club 
Christmas meet. The bitterness of the correspondence was due to the fact that it 
is the only boar that weighed admittedly over 300 Ibs., that I have heard of as being 
killed in the Ganges Kadir. On reference to the then Lieutenant Governor, who was 
also president of the Tent Club, he could only say that much could be said on both 
sides. Captain West about 1921 killed a pig that weighed 295 lbs., but personally 
I never saw in these seven years a boar killed over 215 lbs. 


The only remaining meet was Basi for Puth Island. This meet always provided 
plenty of pig but, owing to both the horses and the members being unaccustomed 
to hunting in jhao, the bag was always poor. 

Compared with the pig in the Jamna Kadir there is no doubt that the Ganges 
pig is much lighter. Owing to have been hunted regularly he has learnt the art 
of being exceptionally quick off the mark. Several old pig acquired the art of doing 
figures of eight and it required all the local knowledge that one could collect to 
outwit this line of defence. It was often very humiliating to find that Babu on his 
camel had reached the place where a lost pig had crossed out and which, if one had 
remembered, the heat should have anticipated. No doubt a quick starting pig 
requires considerable skill in following to allow other members of the heat to get 
into position. Even when once the whole heat got on, the trappiness of the country 
and the unexpected bits of thick cover required considerable combination, to avoid 
losing the pig. Every one who has hunted with the Meerut Tent Club will remem- 
ber how much he owes to other members of the heat. He will forget the long 

ses of maidan over which he trekked in obedience to Babu and will remember 
instead the thrills and the pleasure of hunting a pig successfully through difficult 
country. 

Personally I shall always remember, when wandering back to the camp at 
Husainpur in 1926, after the others had gone on, suddenly coming on a particular 
clump of thorn bushes from which Capt. West, Major Algy Pilcher—then in the 
21st Lancers—and myself had killed a pig in 1920. I almost mechanically turned 
to beat it out and to my amazement the bushes heaved in exactly the same way. 
There emerged asmall edition of the boar that we had killed six years before. 


The entries in the Log are more laconic. 
February 1920. 


Babu pushed up another boar with butt end of a spear, a nice hunt and kill- 
ed. 


Pilcher Mary Anne 32” 190 Ibs. 
March 1926. 

Marsh returning home by himself killed a small pig. 

Marsh Admiral Blake 28” 128 Ibs. 


In the eyes of memory both pig are the same size! 
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To my Horse | 
at the close of the Pig-Sticking Season 


We have had our last hunt, Hell-for-leather 
At the close of a really good day ; 
And we ride back to camp altogether, 
Where the coolies line up for their pay. 
As we talk of our sport that must end here, 
Loud tales of our triumph we tell, 
Do we spare just one thought for our friend, here ? 
Our old horse, who has done us so well ? 


Through the jhow, and the saddle-high grasses, 
Unswerving he held on his way, 
With never a peck as he passes, 
Or a single mistake the whole day, 
Through the heat of an Indian season, 
In the shade o’er a hundred and ten 
Without knowing or asking the reason........ 
Do we think of our old horse...... then ? 


We have hunted in all sorts of weather 
From the Spring to the mid-summer heat— 
We have taken our tosses together 
And never acknowledged defeat— 
The beer we are anticipating...... 
Beyond value or price is our thirst. 
But our old horse is standing there,...... waiting...... 
Are we going to water him, first ? 


Can we leave him alone, standing idle 
To the care of a negligent sais ? 
With his lips lashed to foam in his bridle 
While we shout for the beer from the ice ? 
Can't we spare a brief instant to wo 
That his bucket waits, filled to the brim ? 
As we let out our belt in our hurry...... 
Ah! that’s better! ....Well....What about him ? 


The sweat runs in streams from his shoulder 
And is caked hard and dry on his flank— 
Would his sais rub him down e’er he’s colder ? 
Or pull his wet ears while he drank ? 
His boots cannot always protect him 
From the thorn, hidden deep out of sight ; 
Can’t we spare a short time to inspect him, 
Just to see that his legs are all right ? 


As that wounded boar charged with wild rushes 
Through the grass, up as high as our knee, 
With a cruel upward slash of his tushes, 
Was he cut ? Can’t we bother to see ? 
Whatever his hurt, he can’t show it ; 
Whether cut, or a little bit lame ; 
He’s trusting to us that we'll know it 
For HE’Il carry on, just the same. 


We have pushed him, and spurred him, and dammed him 
When hard on the wake of a pig ; 

Through jhow, grass, and thorn we have crammed him, 
No nullah was ever too big. 

His faithful and gallant devotion 
We take as a matter of course 

So the least we can do 
He deserves it all, too, 


Is to Take Dammed Good Care of Our Horse. 


H.E.C, 


, I} th 
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Umpiring 
By Major F. N. MACFARLANE, R.A. 


The success of every form of competitive pigsticking depends very largely 
on two factors, firstly luck, secondly umpiring. Luck is naturally an element which 
must be eliminated as far as possible. The fact that it enters so largely into all pig- 
sticking competitions makes competitive pigsticking the rather doubtful test of merit 
which it undoubtedly is. The one way to reduce the element of luck is to ensure 
good umpiring ; without this latter all competitions must be unsatisfactory. 

Umpiring in an individual competition like the Kadir or the Gujerat Cup is 
an entirely different art to umpiring in a team competition like the Muttra Cup. 
I propose to deal first of all with the points common to the two and then to take 
each case separately. 


In both kinds of umpiring the following are absolute essentials :—_ 


1. The umpire must take complete charge of his heat from the moment he 
joins it. 
He must explain exactly what he intends to do and make sure that the 
whole heat understand. 
He should take the first opportunity of “* ticking off ’’ a member of the 
heat (preferably the senior one) and driving the fact home that he 
alone is in entire charge of operations. 


2. He must have firmly fixed in his head the smallest size of pig he proposes 
to let his heat away on. As soon as a pig breaks he must make up his 
mind at once if it is rideable or not. 

Once he has caught a glimpse of the pig he should never take his heat 
after it simply to make up his mind if it is rideable or not. 


3. A heat should be slipped from the slowest possible pace. Best of all 
from a halt. 


4. A heat should never be galloped to a holler or after a distant pig. If 
the umpire cannot come up with it at a collected pace he should not 
pursue it. 

Remember that pigsticking is a catch weight competition and if you 
gallop your heat half a mile before slipping it you automatically handi- 
cap your heavyweight very unfairly. 


5. An umpire must at all costs keep right up with his heat. He must be 
close enough to judge everything that occurs for himself. He must 
above all be so close that he can eliminate any chance of changing 
pig not being spotted. 

The successful accomplishment of this depends of course largely on the 
quality of his mount. It is naturally terribly difficult for secretaries 
of tent clubs to ensure this. Spears who know they are likely to be 
called upon to umpire should be public spirited enough to bring a 
spare horse or two with them for the purpose. Secretaries might well 
let people know before a meeting if they wish them to umpire and, if 
not stationed too far away, ask them to do as suggested. 


6. An umpire must make up his mind at once about any point of doubt. 
His decision ought to be final and it should be the aim of every umpire 
never to have to refer a question to the referee or committee. Such 
reference means stopping hunting for a while and wastes everybody’s 
time. 
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7. Iam very much in favour of all umpires carrying whistles to be blown to 
signal no heat. They would be used for no other purpose and I am 
sure that a lot of useless galloping and doubt would be dispelled by 
introducing this idea. 

I will now deal with umpiring in individual first spear competitions and will go 
through the umpire’s duties from the moment he is warned to take his heat on 


line. 
1. On being ordered to collect his heat he should do so in rear of the line. 
2. Before moving off to his place on the line he must do the following :— 


(a) Examine spears to see that they are clean and that they are bona 
fide stout hunting spears. 

(6) Explain to his heat exactly how he proposes to slip them. 

(c) Explain that once slipped they carry on until he blows his whistle. 

(d@) Explain that as soon as anyone gets first spear he must pull out and 
show it to the umpire at once. If the umpire considers the pig 
warrantable the remainder of the heat will go on and kill it. If 
not he will blow his whistle. 

In dealing with the question of slipping he must make it absolutely 
clear where he wishes his heat to mde and must emphasise the 
point that he will not wait for anyone he considers to be 
back. Further that he will at once disqualify anyone getting in 
front of him at any time whatsoever before slipping. 


3. He then takes his heat on to the line or wherever the Secretary has told 

him to take it. 

He should keep the whole heat either on his off or his near side and slight- 
ly behind him. 

This is far the best formation as he can see them all the whole time. He 
should say which side he wants them and make them stick to it. Ifin 
a run-up a member of the heat gets on his blind side it is his own look- 
out if he. happens to get left, but before slipping the umpire must be 
sure he is not in front of 

Personally I am definitely in favour of insisting on the whole heat keeping 
one side or the other. 


4. Assuming that his heat is on the line he should ensure that his heat goes 
with the line and does not wander out a long way in front of it. There 
is often a temptation to do this but nothing ruinsa beat quicker. A 
few yards ahead of the coolies is the ideal. Most pig get up between 
the elephants and the coolies. 


5. Now as regards slipping. There are three absolute Don'ts. 


(a) Never slip on a pig running towards the hathis. 

(6) Never gallop your heat. 

(c) Never try and chip in on a pig on which another heat has started 
even though not slipped. 


Most important of all never slip on a pig crossing the front of your heat. 
Wheel your heat before slipping till the pig is running straight away 
from them. 


As soon as you get a view of your pig, whether you are at a halt or have 
had to canter up to get a view of him, make up your mind at once if he 
is rideable and then, if he is, immediately unfurl your flag and point 
it at the pig. 


10. 
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See that your heat are in line behind you and as soon as your are sure 
that all have had a fair chance of spotting the pig give the order ‘‘ On 
that pig ride’”’ and drop your flag. 


Some umpires don’t look round at their heats before giving the order but 
maintain that so long as the whole heat is behind them it's up to the 
spears to do the rest. I don’t think this is right. In a run-up one 
spear may strike a worse patch of ground than the others and get left. 
He may even fall at the last moment and the question may arise— 
Did he fall before or after the order to ride? I think an umpire 
should always give a last look round at his heat before giving the order. 


If a sounder breaks and there is one unmistakably big pig the heat 
should be given the order ‘‘ on the big pig ride.’’ If however there 
are several pig of a size the umpire must try and cut one out. If he 
can do this fairly quickly, well and good. If however he can’t do it 
without a long gallop he should give up the attempt. 


There has been a lot of discussion about showing blood or fat on a spear 
before allowing it. 


To my mind there is only one way of settling this question. 

The umpire is the sole arbiter as to who gets the spear and if he definitely 
sees a man Spear and sink his spear head in the pig he should give him 
the spear with or without blood or fat. 

If in doubt he should give the spear if it shows blood or what he considers 
to be genuine fat. If not he must disallow it. The point I wish to 
emphasise is that it is entirely up to the umpire to deal with each case 
on its merits. 


As soon as the umpire has allowed a spear he must make up his mind if 
the pig is to be killed or not and act accordingly. 


It is unsound for an umpire to go on and help kill the pig. To start with 
he is probably riding a borrowed horse and also there is an anxious 
line waiting for him to signal the result of the heat. 

He should signal the result at once and then confirm it by hacking back 
immediately to the flag hathi. | 


The umpire is the sole arbiter on the subject of foul riding. There can 
only be one form of foul riding in a competition of this kind and that 
consists of crossing a man on the point of spearing. All other 
bumps and similar contretemps are part of the luck of the sport and 
a man should not be disqualified except for a deliberate cross right on 
the tail of the pig with both parties concerned going 16 annas. 


If for any reason the umpire decides to order “‘ no heat” or to wash his 
heat out for any reason he must collect his whole heat and get them 
well in hand before reslipping them. 

In every such case the whole heat should invariably be allowed to run 
again—the only exceptions being in the case of a dead heat between 
two spears in which case they alone will ride again or if a spear has 
become a casualty. 


When umpiring in a team competition like the Muttra Cup, conditions are very 
different and we will now consider the duties of such an umpire on the same lines as 


above. 


kL. 


He collects and warns his heat in the same way as a Kadir heat less every- 
thing pertaining to clean spears, etc. 
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He takes his heat on the line in the ordinary way but will frequently find 
himself in charge of a forward heat. 


In such cases he must insist on perfect discipline and quiet and must 
reduce noise and movement to the minimum. He should place all 
members of the heat except the captain, if possible, completely under 
cover and, if in a very exposed place, should do the looking out entirely 
on his own. 

Slipping his heat is in one way very much easier than slipping a Kadir 
heat. He need not bother about anyone except the captain of the 
heat. So long as the heat were collected before the pig was viewed 
all he need bother about is that the captain of the heat clearly sees 
what pig he is to ride on, and then he gives him the order to ride in 
the ordinary way by word of mouth and flag. 


If a spear has been left behind in a run up he should never wait for him ; 
but he should not slip a heat if one of the spears has actually fallen. 


The most difficult task of an umpire in a competition of this kind is to 
decide what sort of pig and in what country he can fairly ask his heat 
to ride. 


This is a terribly difficult thing to do. 
I can only give two general rules for guidance on this subject— 


(a2) The heat should be given a fair chance of killing their pig in fair 
hunting country, the more difficult the better, so long as they 
definitely have a sporting chance of killing him by good hunting. 

(5) Never slip a heat on a big pig obviously about to cross a mile of 
open maidan or on a pig making a bee line for impenetrable cover 
close at hand. 


On the other hand it is an excellent thing to slip on a boar just after 
he has broken from thick cover. If he breaks back in spite of 
really careful nursing wash out your heat, but if he breaks back 
through being pressed too hard signal a loss. There is nothing 
more to be said on the subject. a 

It’s all up to the umpire and he is, and must be, the sole judge. He 
must always bear three things in mind. 

Firstly, he must resist any temptation towards favouritism and it is 
frequently a very real temptation. 

Secondly, he must steadfastly keep as his ideal a fair hunt with a 
sporting chance of killing. 

Lastly, he must make up his mind at once when a pig is lost whether 
or no, in his opinion, the heat had a genuine chance of catching 
their pig had they hunted it correctly. If not, he must wash out 
his heat and give them another run. 


It is essential for a Muttra Cup umpire to keep right up with his heat and 
he must get the very best view of his pig that he can. It is by no means 
difficult to change pig and any heat of old hands will try and bounce 
a young umpire, after losing their pig in thick cover, by trying to push 
any old pig out of it that may happen to be lying up there. 

It’s only human nature and an umpire must be very firm in dealing with 
this and should be able to back up his opinion by pointing out how the 
fresh pig differs from the one the heat were slipped on. This settles all 
argument at once. 
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6. It is sad but true that occasionally a captain of a heat of experienced 
sinners, when invited by a young umpire to ride a pig which he doesn’t 
like, will flatly refuse to admit that he sees it. The only answer to this 
is for the umpire to give the order to ride and go off himself. 


7. Except when riding to a holler, it should almost always be possible to slip 
a Muttra Cup heat from a walk or very slow pace. No matter how far 
away the pig is—so long as he is not already going all out—just point 
him out to the captain of the heat and say ‘‘ There he is. Ride’ and 
it’s up to the heat to set about it just as they would if out for an ordinary 
day’s hunting. 
A few general remarks in conclusion. 


Umpires are nearly always drawn from the ranks of competitors at hoghunting 
competitions. As the competition proceeds, the task of finding experienced umpires 
gets easier and easier as spears and teams are eliminated ; the trouble always occurs 
at the beginning of a show. You cannot avoid having young and inexperienced um- 
pires in charge of heats of old hands and they should be very carefully coached by 
the Secretary of the Tent Club concerned before the first day’s hunting. They should 
do their very best to make sure they know exactly what is expected of them. If 
they don’t, there is bound to be a crop of complaints and objections. 


Umpires are always asked to put in short summaries of what happened to their 
heats. It’s a nuisance writing these at the end of a long day, but no meeting can be 
written up properly without them, and they would be the first to grouse at an 
incomplete or maccurate account in the paper. 


Occasionally some heat gets left on the line for hours and hours while others 
get away quickly. In sucha case the Secretary will ask umpires concerned to let 
the heat in question have first chance at any pig that gets up. If a pig happens to 
get up just under your nose it’s very hard not to let your heat go, but the temptation 
must be resisted at all costs, as failure to get a particular heat off may hold up the 
entire proceedings later on. 


Finally umpires must get into their heads the signals used for indicating a man 
hurt or a horse hurt. It's no good summoning the Vet to deal with a broken head and 
if you send up the S.O.S. for a doctor when you want a pigcut treated you will only 
needlessly alarm the spectators and possibly the female relatives of the dismounted 
spear. | 

One last word of advice. 


Stand on your own legs. Make up your mind quick. Give your decision 
clearly and stick to it. 


Pigsticking in Persia 
By H. A. B. 


In the Spring of 1927 it was decreed that I should proceed to Ahwaz, the seat 
of Government in the province of Khuzistan, South Persia, and it did not take long 
to gather from the conversation of people who had visited these parts of the Near 
East, during the War, that shikar in abundance should go far towards making up 
for an existence, otherwise somewhat lacking in amenities. 


Arriving at the start of the intensely hot summer months meant postpone- 
ment of shikar, or even prospecting for it, a long and uncomfortable period, and it 
was at this depressing stage that, in the course of conversation with older residents, 


~ 
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I came to hear of the presence in the province of innumerable pig. Further ques- 
tioning elicited vague accounts of pigsticking done during the War by cavalry 
regiments, one imagines actually during the course of operations, and with the 
regulation lance. It would be interesting to read personal accounts of any such 
incidents. Fired by these encouraging discoveries, I got down to the problem of 
finding out the most accessible spots for Pig, and whether a complete novice at 
the game could hope to venture after them with any chance of success. I trust that 
the following account of difficulties encountered and some modest success achieved 
may not be without interest to even the veteran hoghunter. 


A Ford Car will take you almost anywhere in Khuzistan, if equipped with a 
spade and two stout planks to put across narrow canal cuttings, left by an earlier 
civilisation. Accompanied by Daffadar Nur Hassan of Probyn’s Horse I visited 
the likely country near at hand in the early hours of the morning, getting back 
before the full heat of the day. It did not take us long to verify without a doubt 
the presence of Pig in large numbers, and of astonishing size. We found them in two 
different types of country, the dense thorn lining the banks of the Karun and 
Kharkeh rivers, and the long coarse grass of a chain of marshes in the direction of 
Ram Hormuz. The latter type of country produced a big gray tse-te fly of extreme 
ferocity, so we beat a series of hasty retreats and removed it from our calculation. 
The going of course was also bad. During the coming winter I shot over these 
marshes and saw any quantity of Pig, and it struck me that they were in the 
aggregate much bigger than the riverbank fellow. 


Then came the question of horses and the training of them, the obtaining 
of spears, and the multifarious problems of beaters, kit and equipment so adequately 
covered by the one word “ bandobast ”. We had half a dozen Arabs of venerable 
age in the escort, most decidedly unsuited for the work athand. Nur Hassan plumped 
for one of the remaining two, a fiery six-year old which had been a present from the 
Sheikh of Mohammerah’s stable. Ina feverish hunt after something upto my weight 
I was most fortunate in getting hold of a Turcoman grey and a black Arab, both 
about 15 hands. How they would behave within nodding distance of a pig was 
another matter, but as it turned out, ‘‘ beginner’s luck” held. The chosen three 
were put on to special rations and schooling, but it was the horde of Ahwaz pie 
dogs which gave usa real brain wave. Every evening after schooling the Daffadar 
and I would “ stick ”’ pie-dogs with five foot bamboos padded with cloth, an ex- 
hilarating pastime. It certaily answered the purpose. There were some fine old 
curs who tired early at this ruffling of an otherwise peaceful existence, and leapt 
in with a snarl, while coy bitches went off at a series of tangents, creditable imitations 
of a “jink” to our untutored eyes. Anyhow the horses, hating it at first, soon 
ceased to care, and the grey would even try to get in a shrewd punch with his forefeet. 
I sent for a couple of ‘‘ jobbing ’’ spears from India and eventually had them copied 
by an excellent local smith. As time passed and some knowledge of the language 
had been acquired it was easy to make friends with the locals Arab Sheikhs who 
are to this day far more kindly disposed to the British than to the Pahlevi regime 
which has displaced our old ally the Sheikh of Mohammerah. Beaters, mounted 
and on foot, were freely promised especially as the pig take a yearly toll of the crops. 


| Nur Hassan and [ had worked hard without remission at our idea until August, 
and then decided with considerable misgiving that the venture be put to test. In 
friendly arrangement with a dear old Sheikh, a meet was arranged some ten miles 
up the Karun from Ahwaz, on the far bank of the river. On the evening of August 
6th the horses were safely swum across the river by the escort sowars. The river 
is full of shark and I watched them with my heart in my mouth. They then trotted 
off to spend the night with the Sheikh, while the Daffadar and I got into a small stern 
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wheeler plying up stream with all the impedimenta and a plentiful stock of ice. 
Starting about midnight we reached the chosen spot about an hour before dawn 
and were deposited on the bank. The horses, with a villainous looking crowd of 
Arab beaters headed by the sheikh, were awaiting us a little way inland, and, after 
a lengthy harangue, the dispositions were made to beat a dense patch of thorn along 
the river bank, averaging about fifty yards width, upto a broad gap, where the pig 
if any must break. Behind the twenty to thirty beaters on foot came half a dozen 
Arab Sowars to watch for any break back, while the Daffadar and I came along on 
the edge. The excitement of it all is beyond my powers of description, but my 
spear felt like a toasting fork and I wished I had more carefully memorised some of 
the salient passages in ‘‘ Modern Pigsticking. "’ And then the Pig broke. They 
emerged unhurriedly in front of me, squeakers and sows and boars, about twenty 
of them, and trotted unconcernedly past into the desert, and a hot morning found 
us frozen motionless to the saddle. The beat, after a respectful pause, continued, 
and as timely solace to our self-respect a single boar next broke and I found myself 
hard after him. Of the rest there remains but a hazy recollection. Some minutes 
later found me regarding in dazed manner a dead boar and it is doubtful whether 
the thrill of that moment will come one’s way again. | 


For a blissful three months until the winter rain turned the country into a 
morass Nur Hassan and I hunted in this fashion, and between us accounted for 
seventeen pig. There were many bad tosses and narrow shaves but by the greatest 
of good fortune neither horses nor ourselves encountered more than simple cuts 
and bruises, and in course of time even the beaters came to realise that it was not the 
best of form to fire a heavy charge of Ford ball bearings from a muzzle loader in 
the approximate direction of hog and hunter. 


On 28th August 1927 I was fortunate enough to kill our record boar, and took 
the following measurements :— 


1. Weight, 298 lbs. 
2. Height from withers to ground, 37} inches. 
3. Right tush, 875”. 
4. Left tush, 8}’. : 
Of the remainder, the smallest boar weighed 212 pounds, and although I unfor- 
tunately have no experience for comparison with the sport in India, they fought us 
staunch and vicious to the bitter end, almost without exception. 


_ _ Yet another transfer has forced me to part company with my dear friends 
Daffadar Nur Hassan, Tony the Turcoman and black Sultan: remain, the memories 
of good hunting. 


A Record Boar 


The few pig killed in 1919 by two members of the Nagpur Hunt were remarkable 
for their size and strength. The reason for this was that wandering gangs of 
Phas Pardhis had amused themselves during the war by killing off most of the pig, 
in the Hunt area ; only the very largest, which were able to break through the 
gypsies’ snares, escaped and, here and there, a few other fortunates. 


The first Boar killed, after a blank day on February the 22nd during which a 
few sows had been seen, was found squatting in a bush. One spear rode round to 
intercept him and succeeded in delaying the progress of this grandfather of all pig, 
though the pig was at a distinct advantage on the rider’s near side. The other 


A small Persian Boar Persian Beaters 


RECORD PIG (for. weight), NAGPUR HUNT 
374 inches, 364 lbs. 


(First spear, E. F. Neilson, Ind. Police.) 
Killed by E. F. Neilson and D. A. Watson on 22nd February 1919 
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The above were killed by the Nagpur Hunt in 1919 and 1920 
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spear prodded the colossus which went on but disdained further flight on hearing 
the approach of the first rider ; then, wheeling round at fifty yards range, charged 
head on with no small velocity. 


Thereafter the fun was fast and furious and five stout spears were shattered. 
The last stages of the hunt took place in a very deep and narrow nullah in which the 
horses could not be used. 


The Boar measured 373” and weighed 364 lbs. He was taken to Sonegaon 
Railway Station on the Wardha-Chanda branch line where he astonished the Station 
staff, recording his full four maunds twenty-two seers. He was heavier by- six 
pounds than the record Boar of 1890 but was half an inch less in height. His 
tushes were broken off short as the accompanying photograph shows. 


D. G. W. 


Spearing Behind 
By A. P. CoLtett, I.C.S. 


In this article I do not want to be dogmatic but to arouse discussion ; and if I 
seem to be urging one view, that does not mean that Iam necessarily convinced of 
its correctness. The question came up like this. I met an old pigsticker, one who 
(like myself) chiefly functioned before the craft of hoghunting had been brought to 
its present high pitch of artistry ; and he told me that he had been watching a certain 
group of pigstickers working his country. This group, I may tell you, contained 
the best and probably one or two of the next best, of present pigstickers. My old 
friend was full of delight and admiration for their performance in which he could 
only find one point for adverse criticism. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘ the only 
crab is that they stick a pig anywhere.’’ He went on to say that this was done inten- 
tionally and that, when the advisability of waiting till a deadly spear could be deli- 
vered was urged, one of them had said, ‘‘ When we hear anyone talking of killing 
a pig in one, we know he is an old gentleman who has forgotten how to gallop’”’ Not 
many days after my hearing this, I happened to dine with one who has recently 
won high pigsticking honours, and I discussed it with him. He too, I found, wasa 
strong supporter of the maxim, ‘‘ Spear as soon as ever you can, no matter where 
you hit him.” I was rather surprised to hear this enunciated as a general principle 
and I suggested that, whereas there were times when an early spear (even a prick 
@ tergo) was essential, yet on many occasions one should try for a chance to give a 
really heavy one well forward, in the right killing place. But he would not have it. 
No; in his country, he said, where there were so many points that a pig could make, 
it was absolutely necessary to pounce on him, connect however lightly and thus stop 
hisrun. Well, I did not argue much because he and they know much more about the 
game than I do. Also I had not thought it out properly. Since then I have cogi- 
tated and I am now writing to suggest a line of differentiation. 


I will start away by agreeing that probably the school of twenty years ago 
was too prone to postpone closing with the pig. One senior officer once actually 
warned me in my youth, saying, “‘ Never stick a pig until he is thoroughly tired out.” 
Of course I bowed humbly, but I wondered where I should get horses enough to 
carry out this cunctatory system !! That however was the counsel of an extremist, 
which no one would seriously accept, but I do none the less think that the ‘ rush and 
prick ’ policy is not invariably applicable and that one has to use one’s judgment 
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when to pounce and when to nurse for a punishing blow. The way I argue is this: 
the almost invariable effect of a spear (light or heavy) is to make a pig change his 
tactics if he is galloping straight for a point, he will very likely leave that point, 
either for another or for a charge or squat; if heis jinking in open or fairly open 
country, he will, on being pricked, sicken of jinking and almost certainly come in. 
So the criterion which I would apply is, ‘‘ Do I want the pig to change his tactics 
or do I not ?” If he is running hard and straight for a very near point, I do, or else 
he may make it and get away. If he is jinking and taking ten times more out of my 
horse and me than out of himself, again I do. But if he is running in fairly thick 
jungle, where only a boar going at speed is visible (and not one sneaking along) then 
I don’t. In thickish cover I say it is better to keep your boar running strong and 
straight ahead of you and not to close with him and spear lightly behind. If you do, 
he will very probably squat and (in the thick cover which I am supposing) become 
instantly invisible. Can you guarantee that you will pick him up again if he moves 
off slowly at a walk among thick jhao or grass ? Would it not have been better to 
have had him moving to a known point and visibly shaking the grass, etc., in his path? 
I think it would. I think the pounce and light spear behind might in these circum- 
stances lose you a pig, which, run a little further, would have given an opening for 
a stopping blow. 


Not only that, the “‘ light spear” behind may without one’s knowing it include 
a spear through the belly. Most people would agree that a spear in the belly goes 
in so easily that to the spearer it feels very like a light prick in the rump and, except 
for the blood on the spear, one would not always be prepared, in heavy cover, to 
swear in which place one had hit him. Now this belly-spear, though devilish painful 
to the pig and possibly ultimately fatal, need not smmedtately affect his running 
powers. So it is possible that the lost pig may not be merely pricked but may get 
away toa slow death. No one wants that : it is not only cruel, it is uncraftsmanlike. 


So far we have not considered the horse at all. Buta point I would emphasize 
is that, if one gets into the habit of spearing the pig from behind, the horse is also 
apt to get in the habit of hanging back and not going up. This I put down partly 
to his feeling that he has not got the protection of the spear between him and the 
pig, as he would have in alongside spearing, and partly to his instinctive aversion 
to treading on an animal. The result is that, whereas with a clear space in front 
of him and the pig to his off side he will gallop free, he is liable to learn to h 
back if driven directly astern of the boar. Secondly, when spearing from behin 
a man is apt not to deliver a heavy spear but simply to push the pig and make 
him go rather faster, at the same time preventing anyone else in the heat from 
having a chance. If one spears in the way I was taught to, either from alongside 
the shoulder or just crossing the bows of the pig, one will probably either 
spear heavily or else turn the pig so that some one else in the heat has a chance. 
Very important too is the consideration that if you spear from behind it often 
happens that for a few moments you actually lose sight of the pig, as he gets under 
yous horse’s neck if he goes ever so little to the left. This I think is a real danger as 

am sure that the principle to follow is never to lose sight of a pig even for a second 
when you are about to spear ; because you may leave your horse unprotected just 
for that second and that may mean a charge and real damage. Of course we all know 
that a good heavy spear from behind does cripple a pig, but the system of habitually 
spearing from behind leads to more bad spearing than the alongside method, and 
tends to make more horses pig-shy. 


Naturally in lone hunting one would judge somewhat differently and be still 
more inclined to wait for a killing spear ; but even in heat-hunting, it seems to me 
that there is a set of recognisable occasions when it is not right to pounce and spear 
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anywhere, as soon as possible. I hope that some one will come forward to controvert 
my view. I shall enjoy it ; because, as I said, I only advance it to elicit the opinions 
of others. I doubt whether I shall have a chance to kill another pig myself, but 
I should like to be the means of getting the considered views of some of the cognos- 
centi into print. 


Spearing 


So much has already been written on this subject that, before reopening it, I 
must commence by apologising for so doing and give as my excuse that I am going to 
propound theories which, although practised by most of the best spears of my 
acquaintance, are rank heresies to the generally accepted ideas. 


Now what may be called the first two rules of spearing are firstly to go all out, 
and secondly to have a sharp well-balanced spear—with these I agree; with the 
third and fourth, namely, to spear your Boar well forward and to mde at him or 
receive his charge at an angle, J disagree as far as they apply to an unwounded Boar. 
These rules, which were first laid down many, many years ago, refer to the over- 
hand spear and probably still hold good, though that many more horses get cut 
where the over-hand spear is used has been the experience of most people who have 
used both weapons. 


The aim and object of everyone who hunts Pig is to kill their quarry as quickly 
as possible with the minimum amount of danger and distress to their horses. Not 
more than one Boar in fifty, even by experts with the underhand weapon, is killed 
by one spear, that spear being delivered either well forward or in the spine. [ do not 
think that the chance of killing your Pig with a single thrust justifies the rule of spear- 
ing well forward. I maintain that, instead of what I have called the third and 
fourth rules of spearing, in order to kill a Pig quickly you should take the first oppor- 
tunity of spearing and deliver your wound at your horse’s fastest pace, as far forward 
and as heavily as possible ; this means that, except in the case of the Pig crossing or 
turning, the majority of first spears would be delivered in his rear half. The basis 
of my argument is the word gutckly which, to my mind, is everything. Take as an 
object lesson the way a good team kills a Pig in the Muttra Cup; there, where the 
death of the Pig (and not first spear) is everything and where are to be found some of 
the best Spears and best horses in India, watch how they kill in the quickest possible 
time. The first man up spears when and where he can, and generally in the rear 
half—not a prick in the rump but a good hard punishing spear which stops the Pig 
for the rest of the heat to kill ; and kill they do in one or two more thrusts. That is 
my idea of Pigsticking and the same hard, crashing, blood-thirsty ride can be had at 
any time in a heat of those who “ see red’ and really “‘ hate” the Pig in front of 

em. 


Why, you ask, not wait and get your first wound, a really telling one, in the 
forward part of the Pig? There are many reasons for this ; here are some of them : 


You have got to wait for an opportunity to cross and spear well forward as you 
cannot do it anywhere in thick grass, tree or thorn jungle ; this means that it makes 
the hunt longer and so distresses your horse more—further, it makes you slow in 
that you have to hang back till the Pig has got to a suitable bit of going. Riding 
up alongside to cross is often the cause of a jink, whereas when following behind, 
a good horse can always turn with the Pig, thus entailing a shorter hunt. If the Pig 
does not jink but turns in, the theory of spearing well forward and crossing in front 
sounds perfect, but the Boar, if he is full of running, may turn much sharper than 
you calculate and so get into your horse. No man can hold off a strong Pig nor can 
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the Pig be turned over until the spear is at least vertical ; this means that unless he 
has passed in front or behind, your horse is cut. It does not take many such en- 
counters to curtail your sport ; and horses, tired by hunts that take twice as long 
as they should do, will not last the season. 


I have heard it argued that one does not shoot to break a stag’s leg or otherwise 
cripple him so that he can be finished off at leisure. No, one shoots to kill in the 
most humane way to cause his death. To wait for a heavy spear forward is not the 
quickest way to bring your hunt to a finish. 


I think most people will admit that it is sometimes permissible to spear where 
and how you can, say in the case of a Boar about to reach thick cover, but I go fur- 
ther and say that such spearing should be the rule rather than the exception. When 
you have slowed up your Pig with a heavy first spear, and it is just as easy to spear 
heavily behind as forward, then is the time to kill with a wound just behind the 
point of his shoulder. The odds are now all in favour of your being able to spear 
where you wish, for the Pig is not so strong to jink or to change his angle as he charges. 
Now is the time for “ fancy ” spears and even now it is not always best to cross in 
front of him. Let me give a few examples. 


Supposing the Pig is on your right and thick cover which he wants to reach is 
on your left ; if it is imperative to kill in the next spear and missing means losing, 
keep a little to his rear and let him start to cross. Don’t risk a jink by crossing him, 
but when he has committed himself, then clap in the ‘‘ Latchfords,”’ turn a little to 
the left and spear in the side. Don’t let go your spear—hang on and it will turn him 
over—no spear ever made will bring a horse down and at the worst it will only break. 


Suppose, again, the Pig is on your left and thick cover on the right ; again hang 
back and let him cross you. Your horse’s head will cause you to lose sight of him 
for the fraction of a second as he passes, but when he again appears you have the 
whole of his broadside for a target ; his pace is again relatively slow and, by turning 
slightly to the right, you can get a telling spear and turn him over. In both these 
instances you experience that extreme joy, only obtained to its maximum on a well 
schooled horse, of watching the Pig as he slows down, wondering if he can dodge 
behind, while you, your horse well in hand, slow down too, giving the Boar his open- 
ing to cross in front ; then, by increasing your pace, your enemy is at your mercy. 


In for a penny, in for a pound, and having disagreed with so many of the long 
established ideas of spearing as to bring down a storm of invective from the old 
hands, I had better have my money’s worth by questioning still one more ; I refer 
to the rule which Simson gives and which I have called the fourth rule, namely, to 
receive a charge at an angle and never end on. This again originally referred to the 
over-hand spear ; as far as people have used it to apply to the under-hand spear 
I dispute its wisdom. 


An unwounded Pig often makes to charge you straight away and, at the last 
second, jinks off ; if you are riding to meet his charge at an angle you will miss him. 
If he does not jink, by riding at an angle youare presenting a larger target than 
end on and there is some chance of his cutting your horse. 


If you look at the tushes of the Boar you may have set up on your wall you will 
see that the ends point slightly to the rear. Pig fight each other almost standing still 
and wound each other by getting alongside and cutting upwards; he has the 
best chance of cutting your horse when his pace and the pace of your horse are slow 
relatively to each other, ¢.g., when you are passing him or when horse and Pig are 
crossing each other’s line at an acute angle. The Pig is at a big disadvantage for 
cutting when the relative speed is greatest, #.e., when horse and rider meet end on, 
always remembering that the faster you go the less chance there is of your horse being 
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cut. For this reason, and also in case the Pig does jink at the last second, I recom- 
mend taking a charge end on. 


I cannot leave this subject of spearing without acknowledging the danger of 
teaching the young idea to spear in the way I have propounded. I realise there is a 
danger of “‘ rump pricking”’ for the sake of First Spear and I remember seeing, early 
on this season, a beginner, still imbued with the idea of competition spearing as 
practised in the Kadir Cup, give the lightest of pricks in the stern and then hold up 
his spear to see if he could show blood. Having satisfied himself that he could, 
he gave no further assistance in the work of killing the Pig. That is an exceptional 
case and a fault which is soon eradicated. Put the offender in heats with better per- 
formers and let him be hustled till he is sick of it ; he will soon come to regard a first 
spear, which he willseldom get, as a secondary object. Indeed, I think it is a mistake 
to compose a heat entirely of novices ; it is cruel on the Pig and hard on the horses. 
Always have one good spear amongst them; he will save their horses by killing quickly 
and from him they will learn the pace to go and the way to give a heavy spear. 


There is nothing like practice and it is in the Tent Clubs where they get the big 
bags that you find the best Spears. At Muttra, by no means an easy country, where 
this season they have killed over four hundred Pig, you will find a larger number of 
first rate Hog catchers than anywhere else in the country. All the regular atten- 
dants to their meets are men who kill their Pig quickly. When you have a season of 
more than six months as they have and, as likely as not, are going to get as many as 
five hunts per heat in a day, you have got to kill your Pig quickly if you want your 
horses to last and you have got to save your horses from cuts. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating ; watch those fellows hunt either in the Muttra Cup or at 
their regular meets and you will see Pig killed in a humane and workmanlike manner 


and—guschly. Lsc 


A Hundred Years Ago 
Taken from ‘ Sketches of Indtan Feld Sports.” 


All, who wish to become hoghunters, should first practice throwing the spear 
on foot, which requires some dexterity to do well. They should first balance the spear, 
laying hold of it loosely, at the part where it balances, with the finger and thumb, 
carrying it back as far behind the head as possible, and then throwing it in an elevated 
direction to form nearly the third of a circle by the time it reaches the object thrown 
at—supposing it to be about twenty yards off. When thrown properly it will pitch 
on the point of the spear, penetrate the ground, and remain nearly erect. A dextrous 
spearsman will throw it from twenty to thirty yards and make it always stick in the 
ground. I have seen some throw it farther ; but a novice will not throw it ten yards and 
make it stick in the ground. This is of very great consequence, when following the 
sport, as a great deal depends on the throwing of the spear well ; if it misses the hog, 
and does not stick in the ground, the rider must dismount and pick it up, and by the 
time he has remounted, hogs often escape ; if it is thrown badly and strike the hog, 
it does little execution. It distinguishes a bad hoghunter from a good one ; therefore, 
to follow and enjoy the sport, it is absolutely necessary to acquire the method of 
throwing the spear well. After having learnt how to throw it on foot, it should be 
practised on horseback, both when the horse is still and at full speed ; the difference 
of force required is only to be learnt by experience; if a just allowance for the speed 
of the horse be not given, the spear will not hit the object aimed at. The more 
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perpendicularly the spear enters the hog, the deeper it will penetrate, having the 
weight of the spear in addition to the force it is thrown with, which gives great advan- 
tage to gentlemen mounted on high horses. 


When near enough, I would always aim at the back of the hog, about the loins ; 
in that part the spear penetrates easily toa great depth; there aslight wound disables, 
and a severe one Is certain of bringing him to the ground. Capt. Williamson recom- 
mends aiming at the shoulder to wound the heart ; to hit that part the spear must 
be thrown in an horizontal direction, which cannot be done with much force, and it 
will there meet with substantial bones, which, in all probability, will prevent it from 
penetrating far. Hesays, that he has known a spear go through both shoulder blades, 
a circumstance I conceive to be almost impossible ; for I cannot imagine that any 
person on horseback can be capable of throwing a spear at an animal running, that 
is much lower than himself, so horizontally, as to go through both shoulders ; if it 
be thrown with the force requisite, it must form a greater angle. It may easily be 
done when a hog is lying on his side. Nearly the same objection may be made to 
aiming at the side or the head, that is, of meeting with bone ; but it must be acknow- 
ledged that sportsmen are sometimes glad to hit anywhere to bring him to bay. 
Whenever deliberate aim can be taken according to my judgment, the loins is the best 
part to aim at. 


When hunting with a party, [ disapprove of jabbing the spear into the hog 
(that is, spearing a hog and not quitting hold of the spear); it is attended with consi- 
derable danger of dislocating the shoulder, and prevents all the rest of the party 
from participating in the sport ; the horse and rider are more liable to be ripped, and 
it requires no dexterity, comparatively with throwing the spear, though more 
resolution and strength of arm ; and it is not considered a fair method of sporting. 
When alone, it is fair to jab, and the only means by which you have much hope of 
killing hogs ; for if you throw your spear, it may miss, and if it should hit, it may be 
carried off into cover, and broken, or lost, which are sufficient reasons for giving 
jabbing the preference when you are thus situated. 


Whenever a person is following a hog, and others are near behind, it is expected 
that he will deliver the spear the instant he approaches near enough, that they may 
have a chance of throwing theirs ; if he does not throw it soon, he will be hurried by 
their calling to him to deliver, and if he then delays, he will run the risk of being 
agen another riding on between him and the hog, which is attended with danger 
to both. 


Agreeably to my experience, the best distance for delivering a spear is when the 
hunter is about six feet behind the hog, and nearly as much to his left, which is suffi- 
ciently near to enable you to spear him with effect, and to turn your horse to the left 
immediately after having delivered the spear, avoiding his charge, and preventing 
him from ripping your horse. 


No good hoghunter will ever attempt to throw his spear from the right side of a 
hog, unless heis left-handed, in which case he will have an advantage over others ; 
but it is always dangerous to throw a spear, when another person is near the hog 
on the opposite side. It is also highly improper to throw a spear across the left 
arm, and horse’s neck, which cannot be done with much force, without quitting the 
seat of the saddle, losing the balance and command of the bridle, to turn the horse 
coasts to the opposite side , and thereby running great risk of having the horse 
ripped. 

When a hog charges in front and you have no way or wish to escape from him, 
face your horse to him, and by means of your spurs and curb keep him in constant 
motion, as if he were in the pillars—the horse will then be prepared and although 
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never taught to do it, he will of his own accord rise on his hind legs and leap over the 
hog as he charges and the spear may be thrown into him at the time. 


Horses should have good mouths and well on their haunches for this sport, 
qualities Indian horses generally possess, and when they do not, they should be trained 
to them, by being rode with severe bits and exercised between pillars. The best 

ition for riding is between the manege and the hunter’s seat; their bridles should 

double bitted, long and severe ; the snaffle rein should be tied up on the horse’s 
neck, and only the curb used. The stirrups should be short enough to enable you to 
rise on them a few inches above the saddle, which should seldom be done. But 
it is requisite that they should be short, that when in the attitude of delivering the 
spear, you may be able to sit back on the saddle and have a firm rest on the stirrups, 
which should then be more forward than at other times, forming the point of resistance 
to the force used in throwing the spear, which will prevent the body from being 
carried forward with it; at the same time it is indispensably necessary that the 
muscles of the legs and thighs should be exerted to keep a firm seat. 


Unfortunately many hoghunters pay more attention to the hog and the delivery 
of their spear than to themselves and their horses , and have many ruined which 
might be saved by a little more attention to the latter, which also would prevent 
many falls. I would much rather miss a hog or not throw my spear than have a fall 
or have my horse ripped. [I do not consider that person the best sportsman who 
kills most hog, but he who kills the greatest number with the least risk. Young 
sportsmen are very apt to rise in their stirrups at the time of delivering their spear, 
and it isan equal chance that they follow them to the ground. From habit some old 
hoghunters bend forward when they deliver their spears ; though it is evidently a 
bad practice, they will not be convinced of it because they can kill hogs ; it throws 
them off their balance, and they cannot in that position be so well prepared to receive 
the hog’s charge, nor can they throw the spear with the force they might be able, © 
if they sat back firm in the saddle. On the other hand a person may sit in too stiff 
a position and be liable to receive a severe wrench in the loins from the horse turning 
suddenly, or from the hog charging unexpectedly, which I, as well as many others, 


have experienced. 


The best position and also method of throwing a spear can only be learnt by 
practice ; yet these few hints may enable the inexperienced to acquire it sooner 
and save them some falls. Good hoghunters fall occasionally with their horses, but 
seldom if ever without them. 


Whenever a spear is jabbed into a hog, it should be held in such a manner as to 
resist a small force, but allowed to give way and slip through the hand when the force 
is great, or there would be danger of having the shoulder dislocated : few men have 
sufficient strength to resist the charge of a large boar, whose efforts are very strong, 
through holding a spear in the animal’s body, unless it be inserted in some vital part. 
If the hog should not exert his strength immediately on being jabbed with the spear, 
the hunter should shift his hand as near as possible to the end of the shaft, by which 
he will have a long powerful lever to act on, and which the hog will not easily be able 
to overcome ; by then forcing it into the hog and then pressing it downwards laterally, 
he may be upset ; but if the person should find his strength not equal to this, or 
keep the hog off from his horse, he should instantly quit his hold, spurring and turning 
his horse from the hog ; probably the wound which he has received will in a very 
short time lessen his strength, and then the spear may be again laid hold of ; however 
to do this he must be guided by circumstances which cannot well be laid down in 
writing. The wounded boar is a very formidable animal, and it is often much better 
to let him escape than to run the risk of being made a cripple. 
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Every hunter should take with him at least four spears ; one he should always 
carry himself, and the other three should be distributed among his most active ser- 
vants ; if anyone of them should be mounted, he will be of infinite service by 
one of his spears. I shall here give a caution to all young hoghunters, that it is 

erous ever to allow servants to give them spears from horses’ backs ; they should 
always stick them into the ground, where they may readily be laid hold of. 
I have known many serious accidents happen from spears being given by people 
on horseback when the horses were heated, full of spirits, and impatient to follow 
the chase, (they are often more anxious for the sport than their riders) and it may 
happen from the hog charging at the time. I have had three spears rendered 
useless in the pursuit of one hog ; sometimes their points are broken off or bent in the 
ground, or by being thrown against bones ; at other times the shafts are broken by 
hogs running with them into cover. I have sometimes seen them pull them out 
with their teeth, grinding the wood to pieces. I once saw a hog shake a spear out 
of his back several feet perpendicularly into the air. 


For this sport saddles, bridles, stirrup leathers and girts ought to be of the best 
materials and not old. Though new and of European manufacture, entire confidence 
ought not to be placed in their strength ; for in India insects frequently destroy the 
sewing thread of the bridles, stirrup leathers, saddle straps or girts in one night. There- 
fore gentlemen ought always to make a point of examining these things before they 
mount their horses. Should any of them give way during a chase, serious falls may 
be the consequence, which would be prevented by the above precautions. 


I recommend every gentleman to have a spare stirrup leather tightly fastened 
round his waist. I have found it of great service for preventing a stitch in the side, 
which the violent exertions of the sport often bring on, and it may be of great service 
if either of the others break or give way. 
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Although hogs appear to be heavy and stupid, they somewhat resemble the 
elephant, in possessing more sagacity and cunning than most other animals, and 
often outmanceuvre the most experienced sportsman. Whenever he meets with water, 
or mud, he will wallow in it and refresh himself considerably. I have known them 
to stop in lakes, small tanks, or other stagnant water that has had grass or leaves 
on its surface, and hide themselves so completely, by keeping their bodies under 
water, with their snouts only above among the leaves, that no person could have 
discovered them, who did not see them go into it and lie down, andI am confident 
they often escape from their pursuers by such means. 


* * * | * 


When a hog has proceeded to what is considered a sufficient distance from a 
cane, the nearest hunter should follow him at a good rate, and when he is off about a 
quarter of a mile, he should put his horse out at full speed, pressing him as much as 
possible, observing minutely his motions. If he slackens his pace suddenly, and at 
the same time flaps his ears to and fro, or is heard sharpening his tusks, they are 
certain signs that he is waiting for an opportunity of making a desperate charge at the 
horse, and if he be in wind, it would be hazardous to withstand his charge. 

* * * * 


As severe falls from horses frequently occur in hoghunting, it is desirable that one 
of a party should be provided with a lancet. Without presumption I may safely 
say, that I have saved many lives after such falls, by being enabled to draw off blood 
immediately on the Spot. 


% * % 
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Sows are seldom as fat as boars, and having no tusks, do not generally charge the 
hunters or afford them much sport ; they are therefore seldom followed when there 
are plenty of the latter to be met with. When boars are scarce, sportsmen are glad 
to pursue a fat sow ; their venison is superior to boar’s which 1s sometimes tainted with 
a rankness common to male animals ; (which in a great measure may be prevented by 
performing an operation as soon as the animals can be laid hold of with safety or before 
he is cold) ; yet their flesh in general is considered much better than the flesh of any 
tame swine, or of any animal that I have ever tasted. 
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Sows run faster than boars and sooner quit the cover, unless they have young 
ones with them ; they are more frequently jabbed, as being the most expeditious way 
of killing them, which however is sometimes attended with injury to the hunter, 
or his horse, their bite being very severe ; if wounded they will attack both horse and 
rider, rise on their hind legs, and bite at the hunter’s thighs, legs or feet, or run 
under the horses belly, attacking his hind quarters between the thighs, or lay hold 
of one of his legs, throwing him down. I have witnessed many instances of people 
being severely bitten by them—one I recollect happened near the village of Lye, as 
follows :—A gentleman, who is now in India, and myself, in pursuing a sow, came to 
the commencement of a deep ravine; he being nearest to the sow, followed her ; 
I rode on the opposite side to be ready to pursue her if she crossed ; he soon overtook 
and jabbed his spear into her ; she then attacked the horse, which reared and enabled 
her to lay hold of the gentleman’s foot with her teeth, which she held fast, pulling 
with alli her strength ; the horse at the same time was rearing from the hog, causing 
the gentleman excruciating pain, which was distressing to see, and which was increased 
by my hearing him calling for me to come to his assistance, which was impossible, 
owing to the great depth of the ravine. In a few minutes the top of his boot gave 
way, with part of his great toe nail, the agony of which producing faintness, gave 
the sow an opportunity of getting clear off, with the spear in her back. It was a long 
time before I could find a place to cross the ravine, to assist my friend, and then it was 
too late to follow the sow, she having reached a heavy cover. 
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From March to the end of June, the weather is so extremely hot, that hogs are 
seldom hunted on horseback: they are more frequently killed by being shot from 
elephants. | 
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The first time a person is in at the death of a hog, it is customary to initiate him 
by christening him, not with pure water, nor in the most delicate and courteous 
manner, but according to the established custom of hoghunting. I once saw a 
fine gentleman so much annoyed by it, and by having his horse ripped up after the 
hog appeared dead, that he never after followed the sport and was always considered 
by sportsmen to be a Miss Molly. 
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I have now concluded my description of Hog Hunting, which may not be fit to 
bear the eye of criticism—yet I hope it will be intelligible and satisfactory to sportsmen, 
as a true delineation of the most entertaining, noble and manly of all our sports ; and the 
best school for young cavalry officers. They will learn to ride and manage their 
horses, so as to encounter any difficulties they may meet with in going through 
unknown countries, better from one day’s keen hog hunting than from a year’s 
exercise with their regiment. 
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The Sticking of the Pig 


AFTER ‘‘ THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK.”’ 


(Taken, by permission, from “ The Pioneer” of April 1914.) 


(1) 


‘* Just the place for a Pig! ”’ said the Joint with a sneeze 
As his pony say down in a pool. 

It was not ; but on awkward occasions like these 

It is always as well to keep cool. 

Just the place for a Pig! Every man who could wield 

An arm, had turned out with a rush 

From the Master, who wanted to write to the “ Field, ”’ 
To the Parson, who wanted the brush. 


(2) 


They’d a District Surveyor, with compass and maps, 
A Telegraph Clerk and a Tout ; 

And a factory expert, who thought that perhaps 
The run would be good for his gout. 

The Judge, who was cautious, instead of a spear 
Was armed with a six-barrelled Colt, 

To settle the Pig should it venture too near, 

Or his horse, should it venture to bolt. 


(3) 


The last to arrive was the Bacha who came 

On a charger he'd bought at a sale— 

A single-eyed caster inclined to be lame, 

And without any vestige of tail : 

It had one wooden leg and a ponderous paunch, 
And its hocks were excessively big ; 

For all that, its owner maintained it was staunch, 


The great thing when you're sticking a Pig. 


(4) 


“« Just the place for a Pig ! ’”’ So they formed up in lines, 
While the Joint who had been out before, 

Expounded the four unmistakeable signs 

By which to distinguish a Boar. 

‘“‘ Let us take them in order—the first is its size, 

“ For it’s thirty-six inches in height.” 

The District Surveyor here muttered a prayer, 

And everyone turned very white. 
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(5) 
‘‘ The next is its tushes, which flash as it rushes, 
“ And fizzle and hiss through the air ; 
“ And the third is its fondness for ripping you #, 
** And not clawing you down, like a bear, 
“ The last is its singular freedom from claws, 
“ Which prevents it from climbing up trees "’— 
The last was received with a round of applause, 
As they tightened the girths of their gees. 


(6) 
They had searched all the morning, and finished their lunch, 
When the Master declared that he found, 
The presence of poppy productive of ‘‘ Copy ”’ 
And lay down—to write—on the ground. 
They had burnt all the Jungle and poisoned the wells, 
And the Parson sat down by the brink 
Of a hole in the sand, which he cunningly planned 
To watch, till the Pig came to drink. 


(7) 
They had harried the sugar with beaters and ropes, 
And the Judge, who had just had a spill, 
Said he’d sojourn awhile by the COrpse of a “ bail” 
Which he thought was a “ genuine kill” 
They were just on the point of concluding the hunt, 
As all of them felt very sore, 
When from out of the ‘‘ fhow ”’ came an ominous grunt 
Which they thought must proceed from a Boar. 


(8) 
“ It’s a Pig !’’ cried the Joint, as he held up his hand 
For a halt, in the orthodox style. 
“It’s a Pig!” cried the Priest, from his hole in the sand, 
Cried the Judge, from the corpse of his “ bail.” 
The Factory expert had climbed up a tree, 
And the Bacha, though still full of fight, 
Was heard to complain, when he pulled his left rein, 
That his charger would charge to the right. 
Though somewhat perplexed by this trick in his gee 
He was greatly encouraged to find 
Though it certainly shied from the side it could see, 
It was staunch on the side it was blind. 


(9) 
The Pig’s safest course was no doubt to lie still 
And remain unobserved by the foe. 
But it rashly poked out an inquisitive snout, 
And a ball from the Judge laid it low. 
They sprang like wild beasts on their moribund prey, 
Which was stretched on its back in the “ fhow,” 
But they softly and silently galloped away, 
For the Pig, after all, was a sow. 
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Wart Hogs 


Discussions as to whether the wart hog in Africa might provide anything similar 
in the way of sport to pig-sticking in India are fairly common ; the following notes, 
therefore, from someone with considerable experience of hunting this animal, may 
perhaps be of interest. 
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The common habitat of the wart hog is the scrub covered plains of Africa ; in 
most places this scrub is too thick to ride through, but in some parts of Kenya, at any 


rate, it is of a lighter variety, intermingled with grass which may easily be burned 
off, and hunting becomes possible. 


To judge from Indian standards, a full grown wart hog would stand between 
26-28 inches ; his head is shorter and wider than that of his Indian cousin, and is 
furnished with two warts each side, about an inch long, besides his remarkable tushes 
which are too well known to require further description. 


The usual method of hunting him in these parts is as follows :—You hack out 
in the afternoon with a few dogs, long dogs, airedales, terriers, all sorts, spread out 
across a belt of this light scrub in which natives have reported pig as likely to be 
found. Presently you see a few pig feeding ; they are not nocturnal feeders, and to 
the best of my belief they do not rootle. You ride up as close as possible, but consi- 
dering the rather limited discipline of the pack, on arriving within about a couple 
of hundred yards of the quarry, up go the pig’s tails and away they go. They 
must be slower than Indian pig, for after about a quarter of a mile the dogs are press- 
ing pretty hard. The quarry now takes advantage of the first hole he sees—the 
country is riddled with holes, which are dug by the ant-bears and enlarged by the 
pig—with truly remarkable handiness he swings round and in an instant has dis- 
appeared, going to ground backwards. 


Should the hole be a deep one, that ends the hunt, but often they are quite 
shallow, in which case, after calling off the pack, a bundle of burning grass will serve 
to evict him, and away he goes again in the hopes of finding a more satisfactory 
retreat. This procedure may be repeated several times, but when things are 
becoming desperate, failing to find an opportunity to go to ground, he will reverse 
his tactics and take refuge on top of an ant hill, which appear every few hundred 
yards. Here the dogs attack him from the rear, and he will move to another with 
what little breath remains. In view of the holes and the scrub, it is well nigh im 
sible to keep up with the dogs at the start, but on arrival of the “ field’”’, which 
usually only consists of two or three, one dismounts and makes a frontal attack. 
With the pressure from behind to assist him to make the decision, he will then 
probably charge his assailant, and dies impaled onthe spear. This constitutes a 
typical successful hunt, but they are far mor the exception than the rule. 


The chief objections to riding and killing wart hogs with a spear seem to be that as 
soon as he is pressed he will change his level, either above or below the ground, when the 
tactics outlined above will have to be adopted, though possibly he might be dislodged 
from the ant hills without the dogs, when someone who has remained mounted could 
pursue him to the next one. The fact that the ground is so full of holes makes hard 
galloping out of the question and, even with care, falls are very common ; it is there- 
fore essential to have dogs to mark him to ground. Then, he has no natural inclina- 
tion to charge, and only does so in a rather half hearted manner as a last resort. 


For the sport as it exists, Somali ponies are generally used. They will go any- 


where and are remarkably handy but they are small, only about thirteen hands, and 
are very narrow and light of bone. 
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The Boar 


Near the conclusion of every Kadir Cup Meeting comes a time when the hero 
of the day must rise to his feet and, in obedience to the time-honoured custom, 
celebrate his victory by singing (sic) ‘‘ The Boar.” 

Now whether it be due to the natural modesty of all pigstickers, or whether 
it be that the spirit of the occasion has some immediate influence on the result, 
certain it is that his knowledge of the words is always hazy so much so that on one 
occasion they might as well have been Chinese while as for the tune, it just isn’t a 
tune at all, let alone the right one. True, a literary gentleman did once place it on 
record that it was a real pleasure to hear“. . . . his fresh young voice ringing 
through the mangoes,” but we are confident that this was due to the spirit of the 
occasion and to nothing else. 

In order to try and mend this lamentable state of affairs, the editors take the 
liberty of here reproducing both the words and the music, so that should the next 
winner be suffering from modesty he may at any rate have the assurance of having 
the right words and the right tune. If, however, the customaryfconfusion is due 
to the spirit of the occasion, it cannot be helped ; we must be content to retire with 
the Boar honoured . .. . but unsung. 


The_boar, ihe mighty 
r. eee 


———— = 


We envy not the rich their wealth, When age hath weaken’d manhood’s pow’rs 
Nor kings their crown’d career ; And every nerve unbraced, 

The saddle is our crown of health, These scenes of joy will still be ours. 
Our sceptre is the spear ; On memory’s tablet traced ; 

We rival too the warrior’s pride, For with the friends whom death hath 
Deep stain’d with purple gore, spared, 

For our field of fame's the jungle side, When youth’s wild course is run, 

And our foe, the jungle boar ; We'll tell of the chases we have shared, 

Chorus :—Then pledge, etc. And the tushes we have won | 


Chorus :—Then pledge, etc. 
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Spearing on Foot 
“* Pigsticking is a rough sport but a mighty enjoyable one.”’ 
By LiEvuT.-GENERAL SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, G.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
When one has to look back some thirty years or more to one’s Pigsticking days 


one feels—at least I do—that one is rather a back number. 

Still, I am bound to say that the incidents of those days stand out clear cut and 
fresh in one’s memory, and possibly they still have their interest to-day. 

It seems but yesterday that I had the unpleasant experience of being trans- 
ferred from my old Regiment to command the Fifth Dragoon Guards. Unpleasant 
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** Colonel Sahib Murgaya! 
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it was because, though it was naturally a matter of pride to become associated with 
that fine Corps, it was no joke to be foisted as an outsider on to, and over the heads 
of, a lot of keen Regimental officers. 


But I shall never forget with gratitude the generous way in which they accepted 
me and gave me my fair chance. 


They put me to the test it is true. 


Soon after I joined one of them remarked at Mess with a carelessness so studied 
as to arouse my suspicion : 


‘“‘ We thought of going pigsticking on Thursday, Colonel, would you care to 
come ?”’ 


It is nonsense to say that men can’t prick theirears. All round that table one 
could feel, if one could not see, every ear pricked for my reply. 


** Oh, of course, yes, delighted.”’ 

But I knew it meant that I was to be on my trial. 

The night before the eventful day I could hardly sleep for anxiety. 
It was ten years since I had last ridden to pig. 

Had I still the nerve for it or was I going to prove a fraud ? 

As I have recorded in my book “ Pigsticking ” :— 


The moment his dusky form appeared lollopping away through the long yellow 
pee I forgot my fears. I ee everything except that the pig was before me, and 
had a howling good run 


The pig, after being wounded, took to a belt of jungle and, fearing lest he should 
run through it without stopping, I galloped round to the far side to view him in case 
of his coming out. However he did not come out and we knew that he must be lying 
doggo inside. 


We re-formed our party outside while the beaters went through the jungle in 
line to push him out. They came through all right, but with never a sign of the pig. 


Feeling sure that he was still there we turned the beaters about and sent them 
through a second time. Still no pig. 


Knowing that he must be there somewhere I dismounted and, spear in hand, 
went in with the beaters myself. I was in the centre of the line, and when we 
reached the middle of the jungle I noticed that the beaters on either side of me began 
to edge away outwards, and it was not difficult to guess that they knew pretty well 
where the boar lay. 


I did not have to search long for him, for, without any warning, he suddenly 
charged me out of a bush. I had my spear lowered just in time to receive him, and 
the point went deep into his chest. But his enormous weight and impetus threw 
me over backwards, and I lay on my back, still clutching the spear, and just able to 
hold him off at a sufficient distance by a few inches to prevent him slitting me open. 


The beaters, stout fellows, raised a mournful howl: ‘‘ The Colonel is killed !” 
and proceeded to show their respect for the deceased by leaving the jungle as quickly 


as possible, 
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But I was quickly relieved from my position by some of my young officers com- 
ing running in with their spears and polishing off the boar while he stood over me. 
Then they asked me: “Is this the way you always finish pig, taking him on foot ?”’ 


In order to account for the incident I gave them Martin Harvey’s reply—“ Of 
course, it is the only way.” 


That settled the question for the moment but the worst of it was that after this 
I had to live up to my reputation and whenever we had a pig badly wounded or at 
bay in a difficult place, we had to jump off and tackle him on foot. 


Very soon however we not only got reconciled to this but became desperately 
keen on it as an inspiring addition to the ordinary excitement of a pig-sticking run. 


The late Pertab Singh was also keen on dealing with a boar on foot and gave the 
following hints for it :— 


“* When his tail goes up he is going to charge. As he comes at you cover his eyes 
with your left hand ; with your right seize his left ear and hold tight. Then change 
hands, draw your knife, and stick him ; or, if you want to catch him alive, catch his 
hind leg, roll him over and hold him.’’ 


Quite simple you see. 
An instance of a bold attack on foot is thus recorded in the Meerut Log : 


“Near Dhubarsi a pig was put up and ridden by the whole party. He finally 
charged S. and was well speared by him. He then retired into a patch of cover 
quite impracticable for a horse. 


While the bold spirits of the hunt were taking off their coats, rolling up their 
sleeves and assuring each other that they really must finish him off on foot, a frantic 
row was heard within the clump. In dashed the bold spirits and found that Lang, 
who had previously gone in on foot after a panther, and had apparently not found 
it sufficiently exciting, had now gone in on all fours without a spear, while they were 
talking, and having seized the pig by the hind leg, was trying to drag him out. 

The boar was very much annoyed, but, luckily for Lang, was distracted by the 
spear in him and a dog who kept going for his nose. 


The bold spirits having pulled Lang off succeeded in spearing and finally killing 
the hog. 


This ended a mpping day.’’ I should say it was! 
Another extract, a few pages later, says : 


“‘ Norton, the Pill, and the Policeman killed a pig after it had had some good 
sport with the Policeman. The latter, going Ventre a Terre at a nullah, met 
the pig exuding from it. 


Horseman and pig fell into the nullah. The Policeman took cover behind the 
corpse of his horse, who was badly ripped on the nose, and levelled his spear at the 
swine. 


The pig, seeing this, retired, and received his coup-de-grace from the others.”’ 


Yes—as I have said before, pig-sticking is a rough rude sport—but it is a mighty 
enjoyable one. 
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Hoghunters’ “ First Aids ”’ 


For THE TREATMENT OF WOUNDS AND SICKNESS 


These notes have been put together in the hope that they may help the young 
officer in dealing with unfortunate contingencies which may be the lot of even the 


most experienced hoghunter. 


The writer is not a Vet and he has no wish to encroach on the sacred preserves 
of that profession. The methods of treatment are “‘ First Aids ’’ and are merely 
for use on the “ Line” and in “Camp” until such time as the patient returns to 
Cantonment and is within reach of the skill of the expert veterinary surgeon or 


doctor. 


The methods of treatment have stood the test of a few seasons with Tent 


Clubs and are simple enough to be carried out by even the most average intelli- 


gence. 


EQUIPMENT 
I. DAWAI Box FOR THE LINE. 
Dressings. 
Absorbent Cotton Wool (packed in a tin with ge! 
White Absorbent Lint ay ? 
Gauze Bandages (2 to 3 ins. wide) 
Country Bandages (Dasooti or Khadr, 3 in. wide and 3 


yards long) 
Surgical, plaited Silk (No. 3) Tube or Packet 


Drugs. 
Tincture Iodine 
Tincture Benzoin Co. (Fri riar’s 's Balsam) 
Pure Carbolic.. : 
Brandy °- 


Instruments. 


Scissors (curved or flat) 
Dissecting Forceps .. 
Artery Forceps 
Strong Pliers (for stubs) 
Long Probe se 
‘“‘ Hagedorn ” needles, large, straight | 
Stout rubber tubing for Tourniquet 
(Instruments to be carried in leather wallet or tin box. ) 


II. DawaAr Box FOR CAMP. 


Dressings. 


Absorbent Cotton Wool 

White Absorbent Lint Sa 

Gauze Bandages (2 to 3 ins. wide) 

Country Bandages (as above) 

Surgical plaited silk (No. 3 ) Tube or Packet 


+ Pound. 
+ Pound. 
Six. 


Six. 
One. 


4 Ounces. 
4 Ounces. 
1 Ounce. 

4 Ounces. 


1 Pair. 
1 Pair. 
1 Pair. 
1 Pair. 

One. 

Two. 
1 Yard. 


2 Pounds. 

1 Pound. 
Twelve. 
Twelve. 
Two. 
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Drugs. 
Tincture Iodine - as = ea er -- $ Pound. 
Tincture Benzoin Co. in ie ss -- ¢ Pound. 
Saturated Solution Picric Acid... i cs .- Pound. 
Copper Sulphate a aa as aaa zs és .. 2 Ounces. 
White Lotion . - ea .. Pound. 


Zinc Oxide Ointment 3 ae = a .. 4 Ounces, 
Ammonium Carbonate Balls i oe -- §tol0. 
Chloral Hydrate Balls - a ve a -- 6§to 10. 


Spirit of Nitrous Ether . as -- $ Pound. 
e bi-hydrochloride (Gr. Vv; Tablets) - ai Fifty. 
Asparin Tablets (Gr. V.)_... se a ea Fifty. 
Calomel Tablets (B. & W.) Gr. . os ee oe Thirty. 
Bismuth & Soda (B. & W.) Gr. V ate ii - Fifty. 
Castor Oil . - ‘is .. 4 Ounces. 
Magnesium Sulphate (Epsom Salts) ie - .- Pound. 
Instruments. 
Large Brass Syringe x es ae ae - One. 


Scissors (Curved or flat) .. bf des - .. 1 Pair. 


Dissecting Forceps .. a ae as as .. 1 Pair. 
Artery Forceps oe ae ig Ss -- 1 Pair. 
Large Strong Probe . sts a an One. 
“‘ Hagedorn ’”’ Needles, large, straight < we a Two. 
Clinical Thermometer be we ws és - One. 
N.B.—Cotton Wool is best carried in clean tins with close fitting lids, ready cut up, both 
in the Line and Camp Dawai Boxes. An ordinary biscuit tin serves this purpose admirably 
and is readily obtainable. 
Lint should be plain white similarly cut up and carried in clean tins, a biscuit tin for the 
Camp Box, a small oblong cigarette tin for the Line Box. 
Copper Sulphate Crystals, Ammonium Carb or Chloral Balls are best carried in shaving 


soap tins lined with clean paper. 

All tins before replenishment should be cleaned and sterilized internally by smearing 
with Spirit and igniting the same. 

Cotton Wool and Lint should be cut up with clean scissors, the operator having previously 
washed and scrubbed his hands and finger nails thoroughly with the aid of soap, water, and a 
nail brush. 

Liquid drugs are best carried in bottles with glass or rubber stoppers which are anchored 
to the bottles with wire. Stoppers are often mislaid when bottles are opened on the Line or 
inCamp. (Empty Bottles of patent disinfectants such as Milton are excellent for this purpose) 

All tins and bottles should be legibly labelled. The white borders of postage stamps make 
excellent adhesive labels. 

The severity of a cut must not be judged by the amount of blood exuding 
from it. A simple skin cut may bleed freely if a superficial vein is involved, a deep 


cut involving a tendon sheath may show slight oozing only. 


TREATMENT 


I. On Tue Line. Do not attempt to wash any wound. 


Any water obtained on the Line is more likely to infect rather than disinfect 
a wound. Any disinfectant used in washing will be removed in the process of 
bleeding and during the walk back to Camp. 

There are only two maxims to remember in the treatment of wounds. 


I. Stop Bleeding. 
II. Prevent further Infection. 
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The methods employed to carry out the above will vary with the degree of 
severity of the injury and may be classified as follows :— 
(s) A very slight cut involving superficial skin only will require a dab of 
cotton wool soaked in Fnar’s Balsam and allowed to stick to the 
wound, 


(ss) For deeper cuts, smear the wound with a wad of cotton wool soaked 
in Friars’ Balsam. Apply a piece of lint soaked in the same, keeping 
the woolly surface of the lint away from the wound, put on a layer 
of cotton wool and apply a firm bandage. 

(Friar’s Balsam is preferred to Tincture Iodine as it checks bleeding and 
general oozing and is more lasting in its disinfectant properties.) 

(sss) For deeper wounds smear the wound thoroughly as in (). Take a 
piece of gauze bandage soaked in Friar’s Balsam, pack it into all the 
recesses of the wound, cover with a piece of lint similarly soaked 
and a layer of cotton wool, and apply a firm bandage. 

(sv) For wounds involving severe bleeding, in the intervals of applying 
firm pressure to the wound, look for a specific bleeding point or 
squirting blood vessel ; if identified pick it up with the Artery For- 
ceps. Having made quite sure that the bleeding point has been 
secured squeeze the forceps as hard as possible, give it a few twists 
and leave it on for a few minutes. This may be sufficient to stop 
the opening in the vessel ; if not, the point should be picked up again 
and tied with a piece of silk and the dressing completed as in (#8). 
If no bleeding point or vessel is seen, pack and dress the wound as in 
(ss) and apply the rubber tubing round the limb, between the heart 
and the wound, as a tourniquet, using a slip knot to finish the tour- 
niquet so that it can be easily opened and tightened if necessary. 
The animal may be walked back to Camp with the tourniquet on. 


(v) Punctured or Penetrating Wounds such as occur from spear wounds 
are best treated by tight packing with gauze bandage soaked in 
Friars’ Balsam and the application of a dressing and firm bandage 
asin (##$), as it is not possible to localise bleeding points in such wounds. 
In some cases a tourniquet may be necessary in addition. 

(vs) Large irregular flap wounds may require stitching. There is nothing 
formidable in the operation of stitching. The operator must harden 
his heart, realise he is cruel only to be kind, keep a steady hand and 
be quick about it. The skill required is that of a ‘“‘ mochi’ or ‘durzi’. 
Only the minimum number of stitches need be employed, sufficient 
to keep the loose flaps of skin in apposition and leaving an opening 
in the dependant portion of the wound to allow for future drainage. 
The needle should enter and emerge well away from the wound 
margin so as to take a good hold of skin. After stitching pack 
with gauze soaked in Friar’s Balsam and dress as in (tv). 

N.B.—Silk and needles on the Line are best carried in sterilized sealed packets or glass 
tubes. If not, the piece of silk should be threaded through the needle and one end of the silk tied 
with a firm reef knot; the needle and silk are then let into the bottle of Tincture Iodine leaving 
the other end of the silk projecting between the stopper and the bottle. This is a simple way 
of keeping needle and silk sterile until required for use. 

Stubs in the fleshy parts are treated like ordinary wounds. In the foot they 
are best treated with a small pellet of cotton wool soaked in pure Carbolic, plugged 
into the opening with the help of a forceps and probe, and covered over with a 
wad of dry cotton wool. 
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All wounds from bites of animals, in horse or man, should be treated by 
touching with pure Carbolic prior to dressing as above. 


II. In Camp.—If the dressing applied on the Line is clean and in position, 
there has been no further serious bleeding and the patient appears comfortable, 
no more need be done for that day. By checking bleeding and preventing infec- 
tion the two maxims have beenserved. Nature must be allowed to carry 
out the process of repair undisturbed. 


On the following day, or if there is bleeding or the dressing has been soiled 
or displaced, the wound will require redressing. 

Water used for all dressings should be strained through a clean, thick cloth in 
order to remove its more visible impurities and boiled in a kettle. Syringe, scis- 
sors, forceps, probe, etc., should be stood in the kettle during the process of boiling. 


Having got all dressings, etc., ready, the operator should wash his hands using 
soap and nail brush in the process and warn all assistants that only the receptacles 
of dressings and instruments may be touched by them and not the dressings nor 
instruments. These should be handled by the operator alone. 


An assistant may now remove the bandage but retain the pad of lint and wool 
over the wound surface, holding it in position if necessary. The operator should 
then thoroughly clean the skin surface all round the wound by scrubing with cotton 
wool swabs, soaked in disinfectant solution. It is not necessary to bathe a wound 
or its surroundings by dripping solution over it. Having cleaned the surroundings 
and still keeping the wound covered, the hair all round the wound should be clipped 
short with a pair of scissors or, better, shaved for about an inch all round ; a safety 
razor blade serves this purpose excellently and is quite easily handled. 


The wound is now exposed, and the gauze packing if any is gently removed 
in the process of washing the wound with the help of the syringe. Packing should 
be removed slowly after thorough moistening so as not to set up fresh bleeding. 


Having thoroughly washed out all pockets and channels, the wound is repacked 
with gauze bandage, soaked in the solution employed for washing the wound, 
covered with lint similarly soaked and a fresh pad of wool and bandage applied. 


A tourniquet, if previously employed, may be dispensed with at this stage. 
If the wound appears to be gaping unduly, it may be stitched at this stage if not 
previously so treated or if the previous stitching is not quite satisfactory. 


Except for clipping or shaving the hair, the above ritual is to be strictly 
followed for all subsequent dressings which need not be repeated more often 
than once a day. The amount of gauze packing is gradually reduced as the 
bleeding ceases and the wound cavity begins to diminish in size. 


The disinfectant solution employed for washing should be freshly prepared 
each day in a clean basin, #.e., a tea spoon of Tincture Iodine or saturated solution 
of Picric Acid to a pint of boiled water. 


For wounds which bleed or ooze, and on occasions when wounds cannot be 
dressed for two or three days, as when a horse is marching back to Cantonment, 
Picric Acid wet dressing is the most suitable dressing to employ. 


It is good to ring the changes with your disinfectant solution. Saline Solution 


(Table Salt, a tea spoonful to a pint of water) or Mag. Sulphate solution of the 
same strength may be used occasionally as wet dressings. 


___Condy’s or Permanganate of Potash Crystals or Solution has not been included 
in the list of drugs. The familiar ‘“‘ Pinki Pani’ as normally used for wounds is as 
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ae use as the basin of the same fluid placed in the Company Cook House ‘“ by 
order.” 


As the wound begins to heal, the growth ofjnew flesh should be watched and 
any excess of this above the skin level at the wound margins should be removed 
by rubbing with a Crystal of Copper Sulphate or Blue Stone. 


When the wound surface is clean and flush with the skin level, Zinc Oxide 
Ointment smeared over lint and applied to the wound may be employed as a 
dressing. Later, the raw surface may be covered with a coat of Friar’s Balsam and 
the dressing discarded. 

The above instructions may appear a counsel of perfection, but it is good to 
bear in mind that the majority of pig cuts are clean and will heal readily if kept 
clean ; therefore aim at a high standard and develop what may be termed an 
“aseptic ’’ conscience in all your dealings with wounds. 

Of other drugs mentioned in the Camp Dawai Box, White Lotion (Lead 
Acetate and Zinc Sulphate of each a drach. in spirit or in a pint of water) is 
useful for sore backs, galls, and chafes. 


Ammonium Carbonate and Chloral Hydrate (Dose ounce } to 1) given well 
diluted in a pint of milk or as a ball in gur and atta is used for Colic. 

Chloral Hydrate is also useful in soothing an excitable injured animal which 
will not keep quiet. 

Spirit of Nitrous Aether (Dose Oz. }-1) in a pint of water makes a good drench 
in the case of fever. 


Quinine (bi-hydrochloride to be preferred as being the more solvent), Asparin , 
Calomel, Castor Oil, Mag. Sulph, or Epsom Salts, and Bismuth Soda bi-carb. are 
ordinary human domestic remedies and need no special comments regarding their 


uses. 
H. J. M.C. 


Hog Hunting in England !! 
(Taken from the ‘‘ Oriental Sporting Magazine,” 1832) 
Sir, 


I enclose you the following copy of a letter, which a young friend of mine has 
lately received from his governor in England, and with the perusal of which I have 
been favoured. It relates to the conduct of his brother, who is in Europe on sick 
certificate, and gives us but a poor idea of the opinions regarding hoghunting in 
our native country. 

I remain, &c., 
Screw. 
My DEAREST SON, 


I have received with much pleasure the letters of which your brother Edward 
was the bearer. He arrived at Silence Hall on the evening of the 19th of June. I 
will leave you to guess the joy of his dear mother and sisters at seeing him again. 
He was in high spirits, and stated that the voyage home had perfectly recovered 
him, which circumstance he confirmed by an oath. I was shocked to observe the 
laxity of his morals in this instance, and still more so when, after being about half 
an hour in the house, he rang for his servant, and in a most peremptory tone ordered 
him to bring some brandy pawnee and a cheroot, a request which I am sorry to say 
the fellow obeyed with an alacrity, sufficiently showing that this was an everyday 
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occurrence. It was in vain we pressed him to take wine in preference ; he merely 
replied that he supposed we should ask him to take tea with sugar in it next. He 
then, as your poor Uncle Toby would have said, commenced “ spinning ’’ a series 
of ‘‘long yarns’ relating generally, if I rightly remember, to the sport of tiger 
shooting, by which his younger brothers and sisters seemed greatly terrified ; the 
removal, however, of his audience to the nursery stopped him, and he himself 
shortly after retired, letting me know, however, as he left the room, that he should 
be up betimes to have a ‘ dekh’ at the stud. I paid no attention to this informa- 
tion, but alas I was severely punished for my indiscretion. About six o’clock the 
next morning I was awoke by a loud noise in the stable yard, and a stentorian voice 
exclaiming ; ‘‘ Damnation ! kencho, you'll be letting him go; I haven’t half touched 
him up yet!” Perfectly at a loss to guess what was alluded to, I hastily put on my 
dressing gown, and ran to the window, when conceive my surprise, and I may say 
indignation, at seeing our poor old pony Thistle (upon whom all my children have 
ridden for the last twenty-two years) extended upon the ground with his legs securely 
tied together, and kept in that position by the united strength of the whole male 
portion of my houshold, whilst my hopeful young gentleman, in a pair of coloured 
calico drawers and his shirt sleeves tucked up, was performing the operation of firing 
on the unhappy animal, which he appeared to do with infinite nonchalance! I 
threw up the window and called lustily to him to desist, but apparently no one heard 
me ; I therefore instantly dressed myself and hurried down, tn propria persona but, 
alas! I was too late. Thistle was standing up when I arrived at the scene of action, 
and four of the men were each anointing a leg with some kind of ointment, which 
your worthy brother was constantly exhorting them to rub well in. I was indeed 
displeased beyond measure at the appearance of the poor creature. To each leg 
the cautery had been applied from the hock to the fetlock. ‘‘ Good heavens, Edward,” 
I exclaimed, ‘‘ what have you been doing?’ Master Edward, without removing 
his eyes from his victim, and with a most complaisant smile, replied, ‘“‘ Beautiful 
case, as I’m a sinner; his legs, my dear Sir, were, without exception, the most 
decided sticks you can imagine ; I have no doubt, however, that the slight cautery 
I have applied will render him useful for easy work, but damme, he'll never be worth 
anything over the stones again!” Finding all attempts to reason with him useless, 
I desisted, and poor Thistle was conducted back to his stall, out of which he has 
never since made his appearance. 


My young friend conducted himself with tolerable propriety for the next three 
weeks, save and except putting all the horses through a course of physic and bleed- 
ing ; without, in my opinion, any grounds for so doing. During this period, like- 
wise, my old hunter Murphy was put in constant requisition every evening for a 
gallop of four or five miles and was pronounced by Master Edward to be a “ first- 
rate clipper over stiff country ! ’’ I am sorry to say, also, that he dreadfully scalded 
his youngest sister by upsetting a pot of melted sealing-wax over her, when engaged 
in affixing a steel spear to the end of a long stick prepared for the purpose. However, 
this kind of inactive life did not suit him, as will appear by the following circumstances, 
in my opinion, bordering strongly upon insanity. 


You probably remember David Johnson's farm, about two miles from the 
hall ; you may likewise remember that he (the farmer) was celebrated for the fineness 
of his swine, which he attributed to the good offices of a pig of the male species, in 
his possession. This worthy patriarch of his race (for I have myself known him 
executing his functions for the space of nine years past) was allowed considerable 
latitude, and was in the habit of wandering about everywhere as best suited his 
convenience ; in short, he was a most worthy character, and much respected in the 
village, so much so, that the most profligate school boy would have been ashamed 
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to have cast a stone at him. Conceive, then, my astonishment one fine summer’s 
afternoon, when sauntering quietly through the grounds as is my general custom to 
see this identical pig roll over a bank at the foot of which I was walking, in a manner 
totally unbecoming his dignity. I at first concluded that he had slipped down by 
accident, but was sorely surprised at seeing him, when he got to the bottom, take 
to his legs, as if the ‘‘ avenger of blood ’’ was behind him. I was now aware that a 
horse was approaching at a rapid gallop on the other side of the enclosure, and the 
next instant Master Edward had cleared the hedge, ditch and everything, and was 
in full pursuit of the flying pig ; he was mounted on Murphy, whom he seemed to be 
spurring in an unmerciful manner without any occasion, as the horse was evidentl 
going his best. In his hand he held the spear above mentioned. I was so pabrcttd 
ed, that I was unable to speak till he was far out of hearing and stood fixed in asto- 
nishment, having no doubt that he would break his neck ; however in a few minutes 
the pig and his pursuer again appeared in sight, the huntsman having, as he after- 
wards expressed himself, taken a turn out of him. The matter seemed now reduced 
to a certainty, the unhappy fugitive not being more than 12 yards in advance of 
his pursuer, who was rapidly gaining upon him ; in vain I exerted my voice to the 
utmost, his whole soul seemed riveted upon the devoted victim before him, and his 
countenance exhibited a ferocious malignity truly hornd ; and whilst in the act of 
passing me, Murphy’s reins were slackened, in went the spurs,the rider leant forward, 
and seven inches of his spear was safely stowed in the rump of farmer Johnson’s 
““ spes pegis.”” The weapon was instantly whipt out with as much celerity as it 
was whipt in, accompanied with the words ‘ speared, by G’, and a few more pokes 
of the same description settled the business. The victor immediately dismounted 
to ascertain the length of his tushes, with which he was so much gratified that all 
further comments upon the subject were put a stop to by the matchless impudence 
this exploit inspired him with. These kind of tricks are not the only annoyance he 
subjects us to. He is perpetually reading a work styled the “Oriental Sporting 
Magazine’’ to all persons whom he can prevail upon to listen to him, and is particular- 
ly fond of expatiating upon the merits of one ‘ Nimrod in the East’ who is accord- 
ing to him, ‘‘ a most mighty hunter before the Lord,” but who, in my private opinion, 
deserves hanging most richly for instilling such doctrines as he has done into the minds 
of youth. Your brother treated me with a chapter the other day ; the only passage 
I have any remembrance of was something to this effect. ‘‘ March 14th.—We were 
this day early in the field, the shikarrees reported lots of hog; after a little beating, 
we roused a sounder of six welters, which, after seven spurts, were all spiflicated , 
two of the party had awful spills during this run. One gentleman, Mr. R., broke his 
leg, and the other, Mr. B., his collar bone. It was the general opinion that R. would 
certainly lose his leg, as it was broken in six places. We started them to the tents 
and proceeded to beat a sugarcane field to the left of the nullah, when we found a 
spinning boar. He dashed through the line of beaters, gallantly ripping three of 
them ; one of them died on the spot. The other two have since partially recovered, 
but will be crippled for life. The boar was speared in a few hundred yards, but it 
took ‘ a devil of a time to settle his hash .”” We then adjourned to the tents, highly 
delighted with our day’s sport.” Really, my dear Roland, your brother, instead 
of the quiet gentlemanly boy he was when he left us, has returned a perfect madman. 
I am very glad to hear from him that you do not follow such uncivilized amusements, 
on which account he always designates you as a ‘ regular spoon’ ; however, I trust 
you will continue in the proper path you have chosen, and eschew hoghunting as 
you would the devil. All at home unite in best remembrances, and believe me my 
dearest Roland, 

Your ever affectionate father, 

“‘ LAURENCE STEADY.” 
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Memories 


When you come to the end of a perfect day, 
And Memory brings to your mind, 
A kindly Fate, A spear held straight, 
And your horse who went like the wind. 
A gallant old boar, who held on his way 
In a hunt that was all your own— 
Recall the past, and your heart beats fast 
As you hunt him again, alone. 


When you come to the end of a perfect day 
In the Shires, with the well-trained packs, 
Though your horse, in his stride, takes his jumps, fair and wide, 
Yet ever there something lacks. 
You think of the days that are past and done 
When you hunted your boar at sight ; 
Where you ran your course, with spear and horse 
To the last grim joy of the fight. 


Though from Hammond your pink, and from Maxwell your boots, 
You felt more at home, I trow, 

In your grubby old kit, with never a fit 

In a gallop through grass and jhow. 

As your hunter, when tired, takes his fence “‘ by the roots,” 
The toss, I’ll be bound, will recall 

That nullah hid deep, where you crashed in a heap 

In the “ father and son ”’ of a fall. 


When we come to the end of our perfect day 

Where we all must come at last, 

Our thoughts fly clear, through each gathering year , 
To our joyous hunts of the past 

With the pig in India far away, 

Or the fox; hard pressed, through the gorse. 

We think of them yet...... We can never forget, 
Old hunts with spear and horse. 


é¢ Prag 99 


By A. B. SHAKESPEAR 


Let me tell you something about Prag, who I imagine held a record for service 
with any Tent Club in India. I believe he is first mentioned in the Log of the 
Cawnpore Tent Club in 1863, and he was with the Club when I rode my last pig 
in 1907. 


When I use the words “ Service with any Tent Club,” I should explain that he 
was really in the service of Mr. R. W. Maxwell, the Grand Old Man of the Cawnpore 
Tent Club, although he was permitted by his master to act as Club Shikari. He 
died only a few years ago and I think his years must have numbered more than 
three score and ten, although, when I used to question him about his age, his only 
answer was that he was as old as ‘‘ Maxwell Sahib.” 
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For knowledge of pig craft, I have never met his equal and, when he was younger 
and his eye-sight was good, his ability to detect the size and sex of pig at long 
distances was nothing short of marvellous. I never used to hesitate if if 
give a ‘‘ View Holloa”’ and I seldom found he was at fault. He was always 
extraordinarily keen and often riding back with him to Camp in the evening, I have 
been mightily entertained with his tales of the hunting of bygone days. He wasa 
beautiful horsman, with perfect hands and a very deadly spear—often I have 
known him assist very materially in accounting for some pig when a party, much 
reduced in numbers by misadventures of kinds, had lost their pig. 

Prag was possessed of an almost uncanny instinct in picking up the line of a pig, 
just as some huntsmen have with a fox, when hounds are at fault. I recollect one 
incident in which Prag played a valiant part : the late Alec. Cunningham, of the 
Gordons, was hunting with us and, after being alone with the pig for some distance 
and separated from the rest of the party, he took a bad toss which laid him and his 
horse out. Prag had seen him come down and managed to get up just in time to 
divert the attention of the boar and induce it to charge him as it was on the point of 
attacking Cunningham who was on the ground and helpless. He was an enthusiastic 
advocate of the overhand spear, which was compulsory with the Cawnpore Tent 
Club till recent years, and when the under hand grip was made admissible, I am sure 
he thought that pigsticking was going to the dogs! 

He always accompanied Mr. Maxwell on his shooting expeditions and I have 
never met his equal for finding a snipe, however difficult the ground. Even in his 
old age, his power of endurance was nothing short of wonderful and often after a 
long day after snipe, I have known Prag to walk fifteen miles home and _ think 
nothing of it. 

It is a good many years ago now, but I still remember a boar that Prag and I 
counted for under most exciting circumstances. We were riding home in the 
twilight, only three of us, and two of these novices, after having got four pig, and 
Prag and I were a good distance in advance of the others. When passing a thick 
clump of grass, we almost stepped on a large pig—I was sitting loosely in the saddle 
and the pony I was riding performed various acrobatic feats which very nearly 
brought me off. We could just see the pig make off and he took a line across a 
series of nullahs, which would have been difficult to negotiate in broad daylight, 
but which it was madness to attempt in the failing ight ; however se shouted 
to me to come on and we both set to it. How we got across those null and on 
to level ground beyond, I could not tell you—I was riding a very clever Arab pony 
who always seemed to have a leg to spare, and—well ! we achieved the apparently 
impossible, picked up the pig on the other side of the nullahs and eventually des- 
patched him. I remember we then very solemnly shook hands. We had to leave 
the pig where he lay, as the beaters were far away and the shades of night were 


falling fast. 


His First Boar 


The following events have not found detailed entry in the log of our Tent Club, 
but they are nevertheless not the result of a vivid imagination and can be fully 
vouched for by the seven members present at our meet, during the first week of 
May 1928. 


Amongst us was a youthful Irishman, new to the country and sent us by his 
godfathers as desirous of being initiated into the art of hunting the wily boar. He 
arrived, keen as mustard, at our head-quarters station two days before the meet and 
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for the next forty-eight hours his search for information tried our patience to the 
limit. 


We were encamped in a ‘ bagh ’ on the banks of a sandy nullah on the other side 
of which lay our hunting country. It was a sultry evening but the yellowing grass 
made an eerie swish as it was faintly stirred in the breeze. Here and there stood 
‘babool’ trees like lonely sentinels waving ghostly arms and beyond, in striking 
contrast, lay an emerald sea of ‘ hingwa ’ or camel thorn. 


The scene fired the imagination of our tyro guest who was determined to set 
forth immediately spear in hand and was only restrained with great difficulty. As 
if to make amends, he commenced another long questionnaire on pigsticking. His 
thirst for information was insatiable and throughout dinner and when pipes were 
subsequently lighted, he maintained a ceaseless bombardment of questions on pi 
and spears, mounts and what not till, human nature exhausted at last, we sank into 
oblivion. 

We awoke to the noise of the rattling of buckets and grooming of horses and 
found our Inshman, already dressed, and very busily engaged on a futile effort to 
sharpen an already razor-edged spear. To our horror and dismay, at the first signs 
of stir and bustle, his tormenting questions started all over again and it was with 
infinite relief that we presently saw the line start. It consisted of about sixty 
beaters spread over a front of three hundred yards, with three heats close up to the 
line and some hundred yards apart. Our tyro was in the centre heat which consisted 
of two others besides himself—‘“ A,” an experienced hand who was to serve as guide 
philosopher and friend and “ B ,” little more than a novice. 


It was not long before we saw the centre heat riding hard through saddle-high 
grass and were presently intrigued at what appeared to be their erratic gyrations. 
They seemed to ride to every point within a certain radius and no sooner had they 
taken one direction than they would make off with startling suddenness in the 
opposite. A few minutes of this, a short sharp burst of four or five hundred yards 
and then, somewhat to our surprise, they defjectedly rejoined the line. “‘ Must have 
lost it ’’ some one murmured and the others agreed. 


The line proceeded and, pig being fairly plentiful, the heats were soon scattered. 
When we returned to camp for breakfast everyone, as was to be expected, began 
relating his experiences and in the general excitement no one noticed the unnatural 
quiet of our tyro. 

When the meal ended the Shikari announced the arrival of the bag. The 
members of the right and left heats proceeded with alacrity to the spot where the 
pig had been laid in a row and identified five of the seven as having been killed by 
them. Looking at the remaining two the Honorary Secretary said ‘‘ The centre 
heat must have got these but why the blazes aren’t they here to identify them ?” 


A stentorian call and the lagging members were seen slowly to arrive. 

“Whose pig?” asked the Honorary Secretary. 

“A” pointing to a 29” pig said ‘ mine.’ 

“ And this ? ” 

A curious silence, while the best boar of the day—thirty-two good inches—lay 


unclaimed. We began to appreciate the modesty of the sportsman without quite 
understanding it. 


After an uncomfortable silence, during which we looked enquiringly at the 
members of the centre heat, “A ’’ admitted that his heat was respensible. ‘‘ But 
whose first spear ? ”’ begged the increasingly mystified Secretary. 
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“* Not mine” was the prompt and emphatic rep! “A” immediately be- 
ae ee ee ee es, farther. clr covered 
in blushes and very sheepish! , x’ Ww 

“Good heavens man! what’s the mystery?” genet pape meee ee Hony. 
Secretary. “To judge from your manner one would have thought you had 
committed a dastardly crime.” 

“* Just what I was wondering ” came the answer soft and low—and the following 
is the actual tale we elicited from “‘A.” I give it in his own words, 

“‘ The line had proceeded some fifty yards when the boar got up about thirty 
 peaipsccet rea eal me the signal, I rode at once. I soon that there 


was something strange abou boar. Ev ghee eg se teehee ar 
= teas ol quam Wt ocx Sugovaiele tary, pick himself up and immediately 


charge in the opposite direction where the same performance was repeated. As we 
came near the edge of cover I decided to let what I thought a rage-maddened pig, 
get out into the open before dealing with it. 
“ The boar stumbled clumsily again, pulled himself t er and then 
dsccdilitr galloped eighteen annas across an open stretch. I was the nearest 
ee the open was a solitary 
1’ tree which seemed to draw the es Seat a magnet. He He charged straight 
into it, met it head on with a terrific crash, three yards and lay on 
his back with his legs quivering in the air, evidently ey eae hurt. Ip up 
and watched, fascinated, while ‘‘ B’s’” horse, apparently overcome by the sight of 
what looked like a case of porcine suidice, refused to go in, much to his rider’s 
disappointment. ‘‘ X”’ however advanced like a a cyclone. “Whose pig?” 
He yelled poog papain “ Not stuck yet,” we shouted. And so with a vicious jab 
of his spurs “ie a great whoop of pure delight he dashed onwards with a cry of “ 
Save Ireland ” stuck his spear into the centre of the still feebly quivering mass, 
exclaiming as he did 20 “ My Pic!” 
suet secidin, Naar we all went forward and examined the pig 
carefully. It was Sto LIND!!!” ek i 
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Sword vs. Bayonet 
By MAJor J. C. HoTHAM 


The following episode took place a few years before the war. The Fyzabad 
Brigade was out doing Brigade Training some miles across the Gogra from Ajodhya 
at a place called Kusmer Dih, or words to that effect. The Brigade, 
of the 28th Battery R.F.A., 4th Cavalry, 2nd East Yorks and the 9th Bhopal Infantry, 
was commanded by Bng Genl. C. J. Melliss. V. C., a real thruster, who, besides 
collecting a V. C. for some affair in Ashanti, had had a hand to hand rough and 
tumble with a lion in Somaliland, in which the lion came off second best; his hide 
probably still adorns a wall in the gallant General’s house, as it did in Fyzabad 
where it was pointed out to visitors by Mrs. General as having died of too much 
“C. J.” as no mark was found on it. 


On the morning in question the Brigade was divided into two forces, the East 
Yorks and half the remainder being defenders. The camp was bounded on the 
North by a broad deep impassable nullah, full of water, but on the other sides there 
was fairly open country and on the South a large stretch of high grass. The East 
Yorks wete entrenching the undefended sides of the camp and our share of the 
Cavalry were out reconnoitring. Having no particular duty at the moment, I was 
in the camp, or rather bivouac, and, glancing idly round, saw a solitary horseman 
advancing at speed through the long grass about a mile away with the sun flashing 
on something about him. I got out my glasses and made out the horseman to be 
X of my Regiment who had been out on patrol and the flashes were due to his drawn 
sword ; now X had taken several bad crashes in the pursuit of the mighty boar and 
was apt to be a bit erratic at times so, ashe got nearer and nearer, I began to wonder 
whether tall timber or a “ better ‘ole’ weren’t indicated ; however, when he got 
within about a couple of hundred yards of where I was, the grass got short and I was 
able to see that he was on the heels of a good boar, a lame one by the way ; once in 
the open piggy, ap there was no cover to hand and having come far and fast, 
decided to charge as all good pig should, so round he went and in with a “ woof” 
X took him on his sword all right but, of course, was unable to hold him off. The 
boar passed under his horse cutting upwards as he went and trotted off to disappear 
in long grass. X dismounted to see the damage ; it was fortunately slight. It was 
a case of ‘‘ my kingdom for a horse ” but as all the horses were on the other side of 
the camp there was nothing to be done and the incident appeared to be closed. In 
reality it was just about to begin. 


About half an hour or so later a stretcher was seen coming into the camp carried 
by two East Yorks with a corporal incharge. I went to see what had hap ed and 
was told that “ t’ General had stook Private Smith in t’ laag wi a laance. epi 
vivid recollections of having been taken amidships in mid air by “ t’ al id 
bowled over and over at the last fence in a recent paperchase, and having reed 
his sincere apologies and the excuse that he “ only saw red and didn’t see me,” I could 
quite credit it; but as a matter of fact nothing of the sort had happened. The 
pig having cut X’s horse and having had the sword through him, moved off through 
the grass and came out close to where the General and staff were dismounted watching 
the entrenching operations. As soon as C. J. saw the pig he gave a shout and dashed 
to his horse, clambered abroad, whipped out his sword and gave chase, followed by 
the staff and hangers on, some of whom had armed themselves with the lances of the 
escort. They hunted the pig through some arhar where one or two of the lance-armed 
pursuers had a dig at him, but the blunt points only glanced off his hide and the 
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pig was lost in the thick crops. A company of East Yorks was brought up and told 
to fix bayonets and beat the cover, aided by a little blank. The Yorkshiremen 
‘were new to the country and, being ignorant of the manners and customs of Sus 
Indicus, were rather contemptuous at fixing bayonets “‘ fur t’owd pig.’’ However 
they did as ordered and beat slowly through the cover. The boar slipped unobtru- 
sively away ahead of them and next appeared to view running along the parapet 
of a trench under construction. Out of the trench leapt an East Yorker and smote 
piggy over the snout with his shovel ; the assault and the insult were too much and he 
turned to rend, knocking the man down and cutting him badly in the knee and leg ; 
a comrade jumped out of the trench to assist and succeeded in driving him off, though 
I believe he too was cut slightly. The pig now thoroughly cross and quarrelsome, 
squatted ready to take on the world and gallantly charged the ring of fixed bayonets ; 
I never was able to get a good account of the last round. 

Quite a lively little interlude in an otherwise dull morning’s work, except for the 
unfortunate man who got cut ; he was badly damaged and had to be invalided out of 
the service in consequence. 


Advocate 
THE RECORD OF A GREAT OLD PIGSTICKER 


Advocate was imported by Mr. Hegarty of Calcutta and came to the Remount 
t, Saharanpur, from where he was bought in 1909, probably as a six-year old, 
by Major R. Sherston, late of the 11th B.L. 


He then became the stable companion of Magistrate to whom I believe he bore 
a marked resemblance. He was naturally a beautifully balanced horse and was 
very bold and fast across country, so that early in his career he became a well-known 
pigsticker. Though never lucky enough to win the Kadir cup or any of the other 
pigsticking cups, he was, I believe, in the final of the Kadir in 1913 when his stable 
companion Magistrate won. 

Shortly after this he went after bigger game in France with the first contingent 
of Indian Cavalry and later came to my regiment. In France he distinguished 
himself as a show jumper, winning many Regimental and Brigade competitions, 
At Cambrai he was ridden by the 2nd in Command’s orderly who always carried this 
officer’s hogspear instead of a lance. After the charge Lt. B., while going forward 
to collect some prisoners, was deliberately shot by a German Officer who was holding 
3 eat hand. The Orderly, Advocate and the hogspear made certain that that 
officer would not be capable of further treachery. 


Advocate now went to Palestine where the two Indian Cavalry Divisions were 
sent from France in March 1918. Here he earned for himself the distinction of being 
the only horse mentioned by name in the Regimental History. 


In the charge by the Regiment at Afule, at dawn on the 20th September, Advocate 
carried the Adjutant’s orderly and Regimental Head Quarter flag, which was duly 
blooded. During the charge most of the batmen were left with the transport. 
The Adjutant’s batman was a professional stable boy in peace and, when he was 
asked later in the day what he thought of the show, answered “ I thought Advocate 
went fine.” He obviously regarded the charge as a species of race and his profes- 
sional eye quickly picked out the probable winner. ough nothing to do with 
Advocate, an amusing experience of the Adjutant after the charge may not be out 
of place. Here it is in his own words :— 
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While rounding up the prisoners I became aware of a fat officer doubling about 
in circles. He finally fetched up in front of me and falling on his knees shouted, 
‘‘ Spare my life, I am a Syrian,” I answered “ All right old cock. Go and join 
your pals over there.”’ is evidently conveyed nothing to him so I tried less 
colloquial English and then found he understood none, but had prudently acquired 
his one sentence against a rainy day. 

After the Armistice we found, much to our sorrow, that though there were pi 
in plenty it was vem Sera to dislodge them from the extensive marshes they inhabit 
We were however fortunate in having two excellent packs to hunt with and here again 
Advocate was always with the first flight. 


Just before returning to India he won a cup presented by General Sir George 
Barrow in a jumping competition for the units of the 4th Cavalry Division. On 
return to India, though ridden by a very real tyro, he once more proved his skill 
after the boar and registered many spears with the Poona Tent Club. 


Later, when in a place where there was no pigsticking, he took to Gymkhana 
Racing and has nineteen wins and many more seconds to his credit. 


Advancing years made no impression on his wonderful spirit and in 1926, when 
over 20 old, he ran second in a field of forty-five in a point-to-point race of five 
miles. In 1927 he carried a whip to the Poona and Kirkee Hounds and never missed 
a day. In the team point-to-point of that year, while lying fourth and when only 
about two hundred yards from the flags and full of running, he was most unfortunately 
crossed and brought down so badly damaged that he had to be destroyed. 

He was, in my humble opinion, the ideal horse which some of us are fortunate 
to acquire once in a life-time. 

A thorough gentleman always, a delightful ride and a gallant old horse that 
would do anything from ladies hack to steeple chasing or catching the wily dooker, 
it gives me the greatest pleasure to think that I have been given the opportunity 
to record, however imperfectly, his exploits in permanent form. 
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The Two Methods of Spearing 


y A. LONGSPEARE 


The question as to which is the best method of spearing—the over-hand ‘‘short 
spear ’’’ or the under-arm “long spear ’’—is always fruit for argument, even heated 
argument if the company is making A chosen. As everyone knows the under-arm 
spear is used in most places except Bengal when the over-hand method is always 


In the various Tent Clubs in the U. P. peoples’ views are quite tolerant to the 
use of either method. Though the wnter has never personally seen a “ short” 
spear used with these Tent Clubs, it is by no means an uncommon thing to turn the 
under-arm spear and use it over-hand when in certain kinds of country such as 
“‘tooth-brush ” grass. In Bengal there seems to be a very rooted objection to the 
“‘under-arm ” spear, which is almost looked upon by many as being unsporting. 
The prevalent idea seems to be that one could prick a boar with it much more easily 
and so claim “first spear’’ with little likelihood of doing much real damage, 
and little chance of ever killing in one. The main reason for the objection is probably 
based on views formed in the days when they were essentially the long and 
the short spear. That is, when the under-arm spear was somewhere near 8 feet in 
length. These terms really no longer apply as practically the only difference 
between the under-arm (6’ to 6’-6") and the over-hand spear (5’-9” to 6’) is that the 
latter is weighted more heavily owing to the different way of holding it. 

There is a considerable difference in the countries hunted over. In the U.P. 
the jungle is more or less continuous and the boar usually has a “ point ’’ to make. 
For this reason, and especially when hunted by a heat, he will usually try and avoid 
his pursuers long enough to make his sanctuary by jinking. In Bengal there are 
two distinct kinds of country. One is “ village’ hunting, which entails beating 

ig from around villages which are surrounded by thick jungle, largely bamboo. 
ce the pig has committed himself to cross crops and open country to a neighbouring 
“* village,” he has little chance of evading the spear when the latter comes alongside. 
This he rarely attempts to do, but comes in with a good head on charge in no un- 
certain manner. The other is ‘“ chur’ country,—jungle on the river banks much 
the same as that in the U. P. only not so extensive and containing little really thick 
jungle which would afford a sanctuary for the pig. In this country the spear is 
also usually favoured with a good charge. 

So the essential difference in the two districts lies in the fact that in one, one 
has to ride into one’s pig to kill him, while in the other the boar usually charges 
at you. While there is no doubt that the over-hand spear is very deadly in Bengal, 
the under-arm method is the more generally useful. Perhaps to generalise, we might 
say in one case there is more in the hunting and a spear with which one can ride-in 
is needed, while in the other the hunt is short but the charge is glorious and a 
weapon which brings one to such close quarters and needs a degree of accuracy 
certainly lends excitement to the entertainment. 

There is no question that many a boar in good rideable country would be hard 
to bring to book quickly with the over-hand spear. Again it is more difficult to 
recover after spearing with this method and so there is more likelihood of finding 
oneself disarmed and the consequent escape of the quarry. 

There is little doubt that the under-arm spear, about 6 foot long, is hard to beat. 
At Muttra, where the quick and og Seatats death of the boar is so essential to 
sh this year competitors from were certainly seen to use the under-arm 
method |! 
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The Last Hunt of the Day 


Half past four in the afternoon— 
A sweltering Muttra at in June— 
a drink’s run out—the line’s aie beat— 
Alls e home except one heat. 
Since tiffin too we've chased a score 
Of sows and never seen a boar, 
And that last fukra on the bank 
Has nearly always turned out blank. 
But in some prehistoric log 
We've read of how a veteran hog 
Was once discovered in this spot 
So, tired, and parched with thirst, and hot 
agree to split the 
If any hog, however small, 
eal he can run at all) : 
ould leave the grass and get away 
To give us one last hunt to-day. 


The line goes in. Its nearly through. 
There’s just one tiny patch to do. 
. The Jathis thump on grass and ground 
But ne’er a rustle or a sound. 
Its blank again. I told you so! 
No, by God, it isn’t though. 
Chamru’s bursting into song ! 
Loki’s screaming. Come along ! 


There he goes. The hell of a boar 

The great grey soor from Jeysingpur. 

He'll try to break back through the line, 
So nurse him through the porcupine. 

Now he’s o’er the sala and well away. 

So onto his tail you must get and stay 

Or he’ll make his point in the big tree jhao 
But he’s sure to jink if you press him now. 


Go like hell! What man could fail ! 

Glue your optics on his tail ! 

Back! He’s bastoed | Right! Right! Right! 
Watch him now he’s going to fight. 

Here he comes with savage rush, 

Furious grunt and flashing tush, 

Silent now to save his breath, 

Hackles bristling, grim as death, 

Heaving flanks and glittering eyes, 

Out to cut you ere he dies. 
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Balam bites into his side. . 

Glorious end to ing ride. 

Can you hold him? Yes! Be quick! 

Tum him over! That’s the trick ! 

_ Hold my horse! That’s right! Well done! 
Got him through the heart in one. 


There the gallant dooker lies. 
And, grimly silent still, he dies. 
Dies as silent as he Se dae 

God’s greatest gift to ‘s own sport. 


F.N. MM. | 


THE END 
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The Last Hunt of the Day 


Half past four in the afternoon— 
A sweltering Muttra day in June— 
The drink’s run out—the line’s dead beat— 
All spears gone home except one heat. — 
Since tiffin too we’ve chased a score 
Of sows and never seen a boar, 
And that last fs#kra on the bank 
Has nearly always turned out blank. 
But in some prehistoric log 
We've read of how a veteran hog 
Was once discovered in this spot 
So, tired, and parched with thirst, and hot 
We pe i along the weary line 
And all agree to split the fine 
If any hog, however small, 
ided he can run at all) | 

ould leave the grass and get away 

To give us one last hunt to-day. 


The line goes in. Its nearly through. 
There’s just one tiny patch to do. 
- The Jathis thump on grass and ground 
But ne’er a rustle or a sound. 
Its blank again. I told you so! 
No, by God, it isn’t though. 
Chamru’s bursting into song |! 
Loki’s screaming. Come along ! 


There he goes. The hell of a boar 

The great grey soor from Jeysingpur. 

He'll try to break back through the line, 
So nurse him through the porcupine. 

Now he’s o’er the sala and well away. 

So onto his tail you must get and stay 

Or he'll make his point in the big tree jhao 
But he’s sure to jink if you press him now. 


Go like hell! What man could fail! 

Glue your optics on his tail ! 

Back! He’s battoed | Right! Right! Right! 
Watch him now he’s going to fight. | 
Here he comes with savage rush, 

Furious grunt and flashing tush, 

Silent now to save his breath, 

Hackles bristling, grim as death, 

Heaving flanks and glittering eyes, 

Out to cut you ere he dies. 
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a Tet np redial 

orious to smashing ri 

Can you hold him? Yes! Be quick! 
Turn him over! That’s the trick ! 

_ Hold my horse! That's right! Well done! 
Got him through the heart in one. 


There the gallant dooker lies. 

And, grimly silent still, he dies. 

Dies as silent as he f t 

God's greatest gift to ‘s own sport. 


F, N. M. M. 


Twe Enp 
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Editorial 


In presenting the second number of the ‘‘Hoghunters’ Annual,’’ the Editors wish 
to express their appreciation of the generous assistance which they have received, 
both in contributions of articles and sketches for the present issue and in the distri- 
bution of the last. They very much appreciate the general approbation with which 
the magazine has met, and wish themselves to thank all those contributors who have 
so materially assisted in its production, with the assurance that it is upon them 
that the future of the “ Hoghunters’ Annual ” so largely rests. 


* s * * 


The Editors also wish to express their thanks for those contributions which 
have not been included in this number. Apart from the consideration of lack of 
space, it is of course advisable to keep a proportion of the best material in reserve 
in order to maintain a high standard in future years—a policy of which the Editors 
feel sure their readers will approve. 


* # % * 


Out of the ‘“‘ Hoghunters’ Annual ’’ has been born the idea of the Hoghunters’ 
Dinner, already familiar to many from the well-known articles by ‘‘ Sabretache ”’ in 
the Tatler. A committee has been formed under the chairmanship of Lieut-General 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell; it is proposed to hold the dinner in London during 
Ascot week, the actual date to be fixed later, and to run it on the lines of a regimental 
dinner. Overleaf will be found a form which anyone interested is asked to fill in 
and dispatch. This will entail no obligation and he will be notified later of the place 
and date. The Editors sincerely hope that this new idea will appeal to their 
readers and that it will meet with their support. They feel sure that the dinner 


will be the occasion for the renewal of many old associations ; that it will afford a. 


welcome opportunity for the present generation of enthusiasts to meet those with 
whose prowess in the past they are already familiar ; and that it will not only be 
instrumental in promoting the Sport but that, should it meet with Support at the 
start, it will at once establish itself as an annual event to which Pigstickers, old and 
young, will always look forward. 


* * a s 


The Editors wish to ask the indulgence of their readers for the many defects 
in the first number and would plead lack of experience and a series of misunder- 
standings with their publishers. From the initiation of the scheme it was the inten- 
tion of the Editors to publish at the beginning of each year; this has now been achieved. 
Likewise, in response to criticism, every effort has been made to improve the general 
get-up of the magazine and to give it a really serviceable cover. At the same time, 
they would like to explain that the production of the ‘‘ Hoghunters’ Annual ’’ is a source 
of considerable financial anxiety as at the present there is no assured sale. If, 
therefore, readers would fill in and return the form, to be found overleaf below that 
for the Hoghunters’ Dinner, it would go far to give confidence to continue the tm- 
provements instituted this year. 


e x a * 


Doubts have been expressed as to the future of the ‘‘ Hoghunters’ Annual.” The 
Editors wish to emphasise that they are determined to do all they can to establish 
it permanently. Should the assurance outlined above be forthcoming, they are 
confident that they will succeed in establishing the Annual either as it exists to-day 
or, failing this, in a more comprehensive form and to include sport in general in the 
East, with special reference to Pigsticking. 
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Fditorial 


In presenting the second number of the ‘‘Hoghunters’ Annual,’’ the Editors wish 
to express their appreciation of the generous assistance which they have received, 
both in contributions of articles and sketches for the present issue and in the distri- 
bution of the last. They very much appreciate the general approbation with which 
the magazine has met, and wish themselves to thank all those contributors who have 
so materially assisted in its production, with the assurance that it is upon them 
that the future of the “ Hoghunters’ Annual ” so largely rests. 


* s & & 


The Editors also wish to express their thanks for those contributions which 
have not been included in this number. Apart from the consideration of lack of 
space, it is of course advisable to keep a proportion of the best material in reserve 
in order to maintain a high standard in future years—a policy of which the Editors 
feel sure their readers will approve. 


* & * s 


Out of the ‘‘ Hoghunters’ Annual ’’ has been born the idea of the Hoghunters’ 
Dinner, already familiar to many from the well-known articles by ‘‘ Sabretache ”’ in 
the Tatler. A committee has been formed under the chairmanship of Lieut-General 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell ; it is proposed to hold the dinner in London during 
Ascot week, the actual date to be fixed later, and to run it on the lines of a regimental 
dinner. Overleaf will be found a form which anyone interested is asked to fill in 
and dispatch. This will entail no obligation and he will be notified later of the place 
and date. The Editors sincerely hope that this new idea will appeal to their 
readers and that it will meet with their support. They feel sure that the dinner 
will be the occasion for the renewal of many old associations ; that it will afford a. 
welcome opportunity for the present generation of enthusiasts to meet those with 
whose prowess in the past they are already familiar ; and that it will not only be 
instrumental in promoting the Sport but that, should it meet with support at the 
start, it will at once establish itself as an annual event to which Pigstickers, old and 
young, will always look forward. 


* a s 


The Editors wish to ask the indulgence of their readers for the many defects 
in the first number and would plead lack of experience and a series of misunder- 
standings with their publishers. From the initiation of the scheme it was the inten- 
tion of the Editors to publish at the beginning of each year; this has now been achieved. 
Likewise, in response to criticism, every effort has been made to improve the general 
get-up of the magazine and to give it a really serviceable cover. At the same time, 
they would like to explain that the production of the ‘‘ Hoghunters’ Annual ”’ is a source 
of considerable financial anxiety as at the present there is no assured sale. If, 
therefore, readers would fill in and return the form, to be found overleaf below that 
for the Hoghunters’ Dinner, it would go far to give confidence to continue the im- 
provements instituted this year. 


& * s a 


Doubts have been expressed as to the future of the ‘“‘ Hoghunters’ Annual.” The 
Editors wish to emphasise that they are determined to do all they can to establish 
it permanently. Should the assurance outlined above be forthcoming, they are 
confident that they will succeed in establishing the Annual either as it exists to-day 
or, failing this, in a more comprehensive form and to include sport in general in the 
East, with special refecence to Pigsticking. 
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1929 


A Review of the Season 


“* 1929 should again prove that pigsticking is as popular as ever.” A happy 
prediction, and from a study of the Tent Club summaries it will be seen that the past 
season has been one of the busiest since the war. 


The failure of the monsoon had some disastrous effects. It put the Muttra 
Cup out of the question while Muttra and Delhi only killed one hundred and twenty- 
four and sixty-six boar respectively, as compared with four hundred and twelve, 
and one hundred and forty-eight the year before. In the existing circumstances, 
the former’s wise decision to close down early and wait for 1930 must be commended. 
These comparatively small bags are only due to the lack of cover but, from recent 
reports, we learn that Muttra and perhaps Delhi, again through lack of cover, may 
have to face another lean year. It is considered impossible to hold the Muttra 
Cup, as is usual, at the end of March and, although every effort was made to do 
so in January before cover had time to die down, the extensive grazing of cattle 
in the kadir lands owing to insufficient herbage elsewhere has caused the meeting 
to be again put off, There is a rumour that the members of the Cawnpore Tent 
Club have generously offered their country to the Muttra Tent Club and, should 
this materialise, it is possible that the Muttra Cup competition will be held there 
at the end of March. The dates for the Kadir Cup Meeting have been fixed for 
the 20th, 21st and 22nd of March, 


Elsewhere there is nothing but good reading. After the Kadir Cup meeting, 
which was very successful, Meerut went on to reach the satisfactory figure of one 
hundred and thirty-four assisted by a number of regular and business-like spears, 
and perhaps lighter cover which made beating easier than usual. Cawnpore, with 
their bag of one hundred and forty-two, break the record for long years of regular 
hunting, and this in spite of several well known covers being practically non-existant. 
All credit is due to the very active diarchy responsible ; inclined though they are to 
be cautious in their forecasts, the editors, ‘‘ knowing the form,” predict that this 
record will not last long. 


Nor is this the only record for which 1929 is responsible. Ghazipur, with one 
hundred and one, more than doubled their bag of last season, and Saugor reached 
twenty-eight. Furthermore, several Tent Clubs were revived and several new ones 
Started, with commendable enterprise. 


The report of the Tangier Tent Club provides interesting reading, and it is to 
be regretted that lack of space restricts it to two pages. It will be seen, however, 
that goodbye to India no longer means goodbye to the boar and the spear ; very 
welcome information to many. 


Figures amply confirm the general impression that 1929 has been a year of 
increased activity. The total number of boar killed and recorded in this Annual 
for the season amount to 883. At first sight this figure compares unfavourably 
with the figure for the two preceding years. But subtract the figures of Muttra 
and Delhi, Tent Clubs which are always certain of plenty of support but in the past 
season have been handicapped by the monsoon failure, and 452, 430 and 693 appear 
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for the last three seasons respectively. It must be agreed that these are eminently 
satisfactory figures, for it is the doings of the smaller clubs which really show the 
prosperity of pigsticking, and they show that the star is still in the ascendant. 


Finally, it is a pleasure to record that at last steps have been taken to provide 
some outward and visible sign of the fame of the Kadir Cup. The Stewards of the 
Calcutta Turf Club have very generously supported the movement by a donation of 
a cup valued £200 and it now only remains to be seen where this good example 
will lead. It is hoped that in future years the winner will no longer commence to 
count the cost of his victory as soon as it is won, while more people will be tempted 
to enter for one of the most exciting competitions in the world. In the latter half 
of this number will be found the summaries of the various Tent Clubs. 


And now, sharpen the spears and get the horses fit—1930should keep them busy. 


Boar Hunting in France 
By Mons. J. DE KERMAINGANT. 


(The author has a pack of his own, so may be considered no mean authority 
on the sport.—ED.) 


It is indeed a difficult task to write a short article on Boar Hunting in France— 
one runs the risk of being very inaccurate and very incomplete, since there is so 
much to say in so short a space. One of my English friends asks me why “ pigsticking’”’ 
is not practised in France. I do not think that it would be possible, anyway in the 
majority of districts, as the forests are toodense and it would not be possible to follow 
a boar at full gallop while, when the boar was in the open, one would be stopped by 
enclosures and crops. The sport we pursue in France is therefore very different. 
It consists of hunting the boar with hounds and finishing him off with a knife. 

The keepers and Valets de limiters who know all about boar, study the area 
in which lives the animal it is intended to hunt. On the evening before they try 
to locate it in a particular part of the forest orina wood. Inthe morning the Valets 
delimters set out, each with his blood hound and go round the outskirts of the wood. 
Marking down an animal is an absolute art, which can only be learnt after long years 
experience, and furthermore requires a profound knowledge of tracking. Once the 
animal has been located in some wood, the next thing is to server without 
disturbing him; that is to say to get aclear idea of the exact patch in which heis 
lying without his getting your wind ; for if you draw up to him too close he will be up 
and gone before the hunt can begin. I repeat, to know how to mark down a boar 
is a great art, and a good Valet de limier is just as valuable a man as a good 
huntsman. It requires a keen hunting instinct, a strong constitution and a good 
pair of legs, for it means setting out at dawn and often doing five hours solid 
walking at a stiff pace and in bad going before the job is done. When he has 
finished, the Valet de limiter returns to the rendezvous and the master has the 
huntsman to take hounds to near where the animal has been marked down. 

Two methods can now be adopted. Either put in a few old reliable hounds 
(tufters) and lay on the remainder afterwards, or else put in the whole pack, which is 
called meute a mort. The first method is used when in a part of the forest where 
there are many other animals, stags roe buck and the like, so as to avoid the young 
entry rioting or when a sounder has been marked down and it is a question of cut- 
ting out the biggest or most interesting pig to hunt. The second method is always 
used with a single boar so as to prevent his getting set by bursting him at the start. 
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Hunting a good boar with good hounds and a good horse is just indescribable, 
it is one of the finest forms of sport for which a man could wish, and all Englishmen 
who have seen a good hunt rave about it. 


When the boar can run no more and hounds begin to overhaul him, then comes 
the fascination of having a pack of bold hounds that hunt together and go in well. 
A single hound will bay him till the others come up, but if he isn’t really bold the boar 
charges him, sees him off and much time is lost. 


It must be realised that in our forests, even the best of horses cannot always 
keep with hounds for the woods are often so dense that to try and get through 
would probably mean getting left, so big detours have to be made to pick up hounds 
again; and it is then that the greatest care has to be taken to keep them on the line, 
which, of course, is one of the first qualities in a good huntsman. 


When the boar stands at bay, one of the huntsman dismounts and gives him 
the knife ; this is often the occasion of gory battle, for the boar is the soul of courage 
and fights to the last gasp. Sometimes the boar lies up in a thorn brake and has to 
be finished with a revolver, as also for economy when it is a question of saving 
hounds and not running the risk of losing the best of the pack. For a boar, well 
armed as he is, may wound or even kill ten or a dozen hounds. I knew a celebrated 
sportsman who lost twenty-two in the same hallals. When one realises the 
difficulties of getting good hounds now-a-days, this departure from the true principles 
of sport is excusable. 


When the quarry is dead, the curée is done; that is to say the best of the 
meat is taken for the peasants who live in the neighbourhood of the death and who 
have been suffering from the ravages of the boar; then hounds have the remainder. 
A foot is given to some member of the field it is decided to honour, just as the 
“brush ”’ is given in England, all of which is accompanied by a fanfare on the hunt- 
ing horns which is typical and original to those who have never taken part in this 
sport before. 


Now I have endeavoured to give you a pen picture of hunting with what we 
term a vautrait, or, as they say in India, bandobast for hunting the boar. 


Mind you, there are plenty of enthusiasts who, not being well off, bring the boar 
to bay with dogs and then shoot him with a carbine, but that is not to be classed 
with the form of hunting on which I am now writing. 


With somewhere around a hundred hounds in kennel, counting the ones which 
are wounded or unfit, one can hunt the boar twice a week. If you only want to 
hunt every fifth day thirty couple will suffice ; using twenty couple each day at the 
end of the season it will be found that there are only some thirty hounds fit to hunt. 
With the former number one can hunt sixty days in a season, and with the latter 
forty ; the season lasts from October till May. Counting up the days like this, and 
including blank ones (buissons creux), it is a good season in which forty boar are 
taken. Some years of course are better than others, but taking it all round forty 
is a good average for a two day a week pack. If hounds only go out every fifth day, 
they would have done well by killing thirty. Generally more boar are killed than 
sows, due to the fact that the former are more in request ; but early in the season 
SOWS are more easy to find as they are living apart from the others with their litters 
in small coverts. , 

The weights of pig vary a lot. In France we calculate them in lures which 
makes it difficult to compare those killed in India. A good pig weighs some 220 
isures ; there are plenty which scale 300 lsvres, but they are only killed on rare occa- 
sions. Their weight varies according to the nourishment the season affords 
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Last year in the severe cold and frost of February many big pig were killed weighing 
much below the normal, and they were unable to put up their usual stout fight when 
hunted. In France they say a good acorn year means a good pig year, and the pig 
in these years are particularly fierce and active. 

We use two kinds of hounds for boar hunting. The French hound has a 
wonderful nose, and is most patient, with a deep cry ; English hounds hunt with more 
drive but do not settle to the line so quickly as the Frenchman ; they are less heedful 
to the voice, are easily lifted on the line and race for blood when the quarry is 
sinking. Personally I prefer the rough-coated Griffon; they are the keenest of 
hunters, with wonderful noses and great powers of endurance. 


As to horses, the thoroughbred of eight to twelve years which can keep gallop- 
ing on is the best, provided he has real good feet, but in every hunt one sees plenty 
of good half-bred horses ; no law can be laid down however, as one frequently sees 
old horses holding their own. 

To describe Boar Hunting in France fully one would need a whole volume. 
For one reason or another very few hunts are still keeping going ; some have closed 
down on account of increased expense, others because the supply of pig has failed, or 
the country has become too enclosed. Moreover, hunting the boar requires a huge 
country over which one requires permission to hunt. Hunting is popular enough 
with the peasants but certain landowners raise objections to overcome which both 
money and diplomacy are required. 


That is a short account of the Boar-Hunt in France ; it will suffice at any rate 
to show how it differs from the sport in India. All the foreign sportsmen who have 
taken part become great enthusiasts. One American even has become so enthralled 
that he has started trying to get it going in the United States. 

It is always a pleasure to us when an Englishman comes out, and we esteem it 
an honour to share a hunt with him, and to introduce him to the traditions of our 
ancient French sport. 


- 


The Mekar Plateau Tent Club 
By A. A. DUNBAR-BRANDER. 


It rid be presumed that none of your readers have ever even heard of this 
club and I am fearful lest its record be returned by our critical Editors marked 
*“‘'N.B.G.” and ‘‘ You can’t come that stuff over us,” 


Nevertheless it existed and in its own way it was unique, It had one oe 
one afternoon’s hunting and killed one boar. It all came about “ thuswise ” :— 


At the time, I was in charge of a forest division and my duties entailed a ous 
or five days’ trek across the Mekar Plateau from one forest to another. The place 
was full of pig but no “ serious ” cover existed. It had mostly died off in the recent 
drought of 1898. The hunting was great, in fact couldn’t be beat, but it was “‘ lone ” 
hunting ; it lacked the “ zest ’ of rivalry, the companionship and the joy of sharing 
a good thing. In this virgin country the strange behaviour of this new Sahib was 
the talk of the countryside, and one morning in rode some dozen village headmen 
to satisfy curiosity. Mahrattas all, good fellows, wealthy, with self respect and 
all mounted on pretty useful Baluchi and Kathiawar nags, round about fifteen hands 


Social relations having been established, and after some persuasion which 
chiefly consisted in removing the impression that to “ Hunt a pig’ was a childish 
performance open to ridicule, the Mekar Plateau Tent Club was conceived and born. 
Six full members were immediately enrolled, these being selected on the presumed 
merits of their mounts and limited by the number of spears the Captain could lend. 
However the “‘ rejected ’’ members went off to “see about it” and incidentally to 
collect a few beaters and any ‘‘ Kubber”’ about pig. Circumstances prevented an 
early start as I had only reached camp at 11-30 a.m. and it was “‘ oneish ”’ before 
arrangements had been made, so it was agreed that the rendezvous should be the 
village well, at 4 p.m. punctually: I donot suppose that the Mekar Plateau Tent Club 
- Was unique in this respect, in that it was in immediate financial difficulties, Instead 
ofa few beaters a mob ofaboutseven hundred mentumed up. Further, the member- 
ship had been increased out of all knowledge as every one possessing a pony capable 
of a canter had somehow secured a spear—mostly Kotwar’s or village watchmen’s 
spears—but there was a fair sprinkling of “‘ Dak” runners spears, bells and all com- 
plete. Queen Victoria’s spears, in fact ‘“‘ of Blessed Memory.”’ None of these could 
possibly have sustained a boar’s charge and it is pleasing to visualize the ‘‘ Ghost- 
ly Dak Runner ”’ in the form of an old “‘ Dukker”’ garnished with a set of Dak 
Runners’ Bells. 


But to return to our finances. It was soon explained that no one present would 
entertain the thought of accepting any sort of payment and that to dismiss anyone 
would be the greatest degradation. Financial stability at once restored. 


Perhaps needless to say, all this occurred before our beautiful reforms, before 
Dyarchy, before it was thought necessary to arouse the people we governed out of 
their “‘ pathetic contentment,” to use Mr. Montagu’s own words. Whyit wasconsi- 
dered expedient to disturb “ contentment,’”’ no matter what adjective it is coupled 
with, will ever remain one of the mysteries of the age. Who can fathom the political 
mentality, and who of our readers does not infinitely prefer that of our friend the 
** Dukker ’’ with his simple and straightforward methods, 

There is one peculiarity appertaining to the boar, an attribute possessed by no 
_.. other animal and I have hunted and killed many different kinds. To most we are 
ludifferent and some we positively dislike, but although we do our best to “‘do the 
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old boar in,’”’ I am sure that I can carry all your readers with me in viewing him with 
my eyes, and that although we do our best to kill him, nevertheless, we respect him— 
almost love him. There is no other animal that quite possesses this attribute. 


Free and voluntary labour has its disadvantages and all attempts at control had 
to be abandoned, so we proceeded as an irregular mob creating the limit in noise, 
towards a small patch of cover about a mile off. Previous to this two bearded 
“‘ Banjaras ’’ had emerged from the crowd and announced with the assurance of 
any parliamentary candidate that a patch of cover, about a quarter of an acre in 
extent, held pig. Long before the meet arrived, the cover was surrounded by a solid 
mass of men standing five deep. 


I do not recommend this formation to the novice as the best means of beating 
out a cover, but the crowd was out to see the fun and would not gointo cover. How- 
ever, a few Banjaras with their dogs entered and almost at once a big sounder of 
large sows, with no immediately distinguishable boar, broke cover. I had to push 
across and see about this and for the first and only time during the hunt did the staff 
behave as it should have done. It opened a gap both for sounder and self, a good 
wide gap at that, carried out at the. double. 


The sounder contained only one fair sized boar, one of those leggy, flat nbbed, 
narrow flanked boars that run like the devil and it took me the best part of two miles 
to get on terms with him. But long before that I was aware of the fact that what- 
ever one may read in history about Mahratta horsemen “scouring ”’ the plains, 
they were not scouring them in my company on that occasion. When still exa- 
mining the dead boar I was aware of an approaching dust storm and up rode the 
six original stalwarts of the club. 

The conversation then ran thus :— 

‘‘ Well, what happened, where have you all been ? ”’ 

“‘ Sahib, we have been chasing another boar.” 

“* Where, where ? ” 

“‘ Sahib, when you chased the sounder, and after you had started, a very big 
boar came out, It followed you. You chased the small boar and the big boar 
chased you .” 

“* Sahib, it left you at the nala and by then you had gone ahead and we follow- 
ed the big boar.” 

“Yes, yes, what happened, have you killed him ? ” 

“ Sahib, he ran a long way and then he stopped running.” 


6¢ Yes, yes.” 

“And then he tured round,” 

6e Yes, yes.” 

“‘ And Sahib, he had stopped, so we also stopped.” 
66 Yes, yes.” 


“‘ And we said what shall we do ? and Rama Patel said : Where is our Sahib ? 
We have deserted him, Suppose he is in difficulties ; is it not our duty to see to our 
Sahib ? So we have galloped here unto thee and here we are.’ 

‘“‘ Sahib, the boar was a very big boar,”” That the big fellow that chased me 
was a whacker I have no doubts as I killed a pig over 300 lbs. in weight next day. 

It was a thousand pities, as I believe if these fellows had once been ‘‘ blooded,” 
taken part in a bit of a scrimage, been given a lead and a chance of showing their 
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prowess with something to ‘‘ buck” about, they might have carried on. The 
Mahratta has plenty of pluck. The war proved that. Asit was I was pressed to 
sell my spears but of course I needed them. However, they all took down Manton’s 
address but I doubt if any order resulted. Enthusiasms are apt to fade. 

This ended the evening’s hunt, but the Mekar Plateau Point to Point back to 
camp had still to be run. The certainty that a very powerful weight carrying 
waler mare about 14:1 could not possibly live in the same country with a 16 
hand horse having true lyre shaped ears, or even alongside a horse with a white 
spot on the left eye combined with a white patch on the right fetlock, raised the | 
bets to hundreds of rupees, but any start save on the basis of a flat rate of Rs. 5 
each was absolutely refused. My mare had no speed but she had a certain definite 
pace and once put into this I knew she could keep it up interminably ; anyway, 
easily over the two and a half miles to the Tents. 

We started off furiously. It is the only word; legs, arms, lungis, dhotis, all 

aflying. After about six furlongs the mob were looking back to see if I was coming 
along. There was another look round after about a mile anda half, and some consider- 
able excitement, evidenced by the Jockey’s activities, over the fact that the gap had 
not been enlarged. From thence on I cannot say that I caught up this crowd. 
No, they simply dropped back to me. I never accelerated but they decelerated 
rapidly. I was offered a very large sum for that mare there and then. Was it 
Jorrocks or David Harem that said ‘‘ He never owned a horse but he wouldn’t sell 
at a price? ”’ But then, neither of them had just started on a six months’ tour in 
camp. 
Anyway, I did not sell ; nor was I debarred from doing so. At that time the 
Government of India had not issued its very strict rules forbidding any civilian under 
any circumstances whatsoever from selling any horse, dog, cat, or live animal to an 
Indian without previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, or was it the 
Secretary of State? I always liked the story of the wag who, on retiring, asked the 
Government to permit him to sell his pet Canary, as a favour, to a local Zemindar 
for Rs, 5 so as to avoid it having to be quarantined on arrival in England for throat 
and egg disease. | 

I have now completed the sole and true account of the Mekar Plateau Tent 
Club ; it is a great honour to think that there is a possibility of it’s brief but 
honourable history being immortalized in your ‘ Annual.”’ 

Before concluding I may be permitted to tender some advice to the novice on 
“lone ’’ hunting. I have done a sufficiency of this to do so without being pre- 
sumptuous. If the boar is making cover one must spear him ‘‘ how ”’ and “as ’’ one 
can anything in fact to make him turn round and fight ; but if he isn’t making 
cover, it is far better to take him quietly, to impose the time and position of one’s 
own choice on him and then kill him in one. This can be done again and again and 
even if not actually killed outright he can be overthrown and completely crippled. 

Scrap standard spears and get a few special heads made with sockets big enough 
to carry an unbreakable shaft. The head must be big enough to open a way for the 
shaft and bay leaf or ace of diamonds are the only possibilities. 

The choice is individual, personally I preferred the latter and, if properly held, 
found it could be generally disengaged. At any rate the tendency to stick was 
not nearly as frequent as is generally alleged. : 

It is always advisable to carry an alternative weapon ; sooner or later it will 
be needed and badly needed. I disliked any form of fire arm. I say begin and 
end the job with steel. I carried a very formidable hunting knife on my belt. The 
above advice is based on a very considerable experience of what can and does some- 
times happen to “ The Lone Hunter.” 
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A History of the Kadir Cup. 


To thousands in Asia, Europe and America who have never even seen a wild 
pig, and who have never felt that indescribable thrill as a good boar charges home, 
the very word ‘ Kadir’ conjures up in the imagination a picture, though it may 
be the very haziest, of the greatest sporting event in the East. 

To the vast majority of those who have hunted the hog, the winning of the 
Kadir Cup is a never to be achieved ambition, but no one can stop our dreams, 
and there must be few who, at some time or other, have not dreamt of the thrill 
of that wild gallop up to the final pig when, leaving the others far behind, they have 
taken him jink for jink, speared, and gained undying fame. 

The Meerut Tent Club was founded in 1865, with Mr. W. A. Forbes, c.B., C.S., 
as its first President and it is only necessary to glance through the old copies of 
the Meerut Tent Club Log and the Oriental Sporting Magazine to realise how much 
the Tent Club, and pig-sticking in general, owes to that great sportsman. 


In 1867 Mr. Forbes presented a piece of plate, to be called ‘The Meerut Tent 
Club Cup,’ and to be run for at the Meerut Sky Meeting in February. To this was 
added a Sweepstake of one Gold Mohur, and a spear to the rider of the winner. 


The race was limited to horses the bona fide property of members of the Meerut 
Tent Club which had been “‘ fairly ridden after pigs with the same in 1866 and 
1867.”” Gentlemen Riders—Once round the course, about 1 mile 5 furlongs. 


There were only five subscriptions for this race, but we are told that a far greater 
number of runners would doubtless have been attracted but for “‘ the ravages the 
mighty boar and the hard ground had made in the ranks of our pig-stickers.” 
At a meeting of the Meerut Tent Club held in 1867 it was decided to present a cup, 
to be called the “ Forbes Cup,” in commemoration of the first President, to be 
added to a sweepstake of two Gold Mohurs with a silver mounted spear to the rider 
of the winner, and to be run for at the Meerut Spring Meeting of 1868. The con- 
ditions were practically identical with those of the first ‘“‘ Meerut TentClub Cup” 
except that horses had to have been hunted during the current season, and that the 
riders had to be members of the Meerut Tent Club. 


In 1868 Mr. Forbes again presented a “‘ Meerut Tent Club Cup,” but this year the 
race was a steeplechase over a three-mile course selected by the donor. 


The race, the forerunner of the Hog-Hunters Cup, requires but little description. 
It was run in the vicinity of the gaol and provided its fair quota of grief. The 
following extracts are taken from the Oriental Sporting Magazine of 1868: 


ieee eamontes At the third jump, (a water jump), several horses came to 
grief, and as the water was deep, and the bottom soft, one gentleman’s legs were 
seen for some seconds in the air, whilst his body and head were invisible, but he got 
up and proceeded on his way, a dirtier if not a wiser man.......... the joke of 
the day was the way in which ‘ Daylight’ got rid of his rider, and compelled him to 
withdraw from the contest. It appears that the course ran through, or near, 
Mr. Sapte’s compound, and when the horse found himself in close proximity to his 
own stables, he thought that he and his rider had best part company, and no 
amount of persuasion was sufficient to induce him to proceed; and after a long 
trial of patience his jockey had to dismount and walk home while his friends and 
acquaintances were searching for him in all the surrounding ditches.” 
Only three horses completed the course out of eight starters, and the race 
resulted in a veryeasy win for Captain Ravenhill’s b.w.g. ‘‘ The Ranger’. This 
horse completed the double by winning the ‘Forbes Cup’ onthe Meerut Race 
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Course three days later. In 1869 both the ‘Meerut Tent Club Cup’ and the 
‘Forbes Cup’ were competed for over the same courses as the previous year. 
Mr. Forbes in 1870 again presented a ‘ Meerut Tent Club Cup’ to be run for over 
the same course as the previous years, but with the added condition that a horse 
to be eligible must have taken a “ first spear’’. In 1871 the venue for the annual 
race was moved from Meerut to the kadir country, and for the first time an orga- 
nised race was run over “ fair pig-sticking country ”’. 

Captain the Hon’ble Alexander Stewart, R.H.A., presented a piece of plate 
to be called the ‘ Forbes Kadir Cup’, in commemoration of a Meerut Tent Club Horse 
“* Akbar ’’ winning the Calcutta Derby of 1869. The race was run over about four 
miles of country near Sherpur on the west bank of the Ganges. The conditions 
were that the horse must be the bona fide property of a member of the Meerut Tent 
Club since November 1870, and have taken a ‘ first spear’ with either Meerut, 
Cawnpore, Allahabad, Lucknow, Agra, or Benares Tent Clubs, in any season since 
1865 up to the day of the race. Catch weights, owners up. In the event of an 
owner not riding, a penalty of 21 Ibs. added to Calcutta weight for age and class to 
be put up. There were eight starters, and eight lengths separated the first five 


home. 

1872 produced the ‘ Kadir Cup Race’ run at Sherpur. 

For the next years race, Lieut.-General Travers (President, M. T. C.), Captain 
Studdy, R.A. who won the race in 1872, and Mr. Hutchins, 4th Hussars, presented 
a cup value £120 to be called the ‘‘ Forbes Kadir Cup”. The conditions were the 
same as in 1871, but the second horse received the entrances. Captain Studdy 
repeated his success of the last year. 

A very notable feature of this race was that of the five starters General Travers 
owned two, and himself rode ‘ Pericles’ into third place—small wonder that in 
his younger days the General had won the V. C. 

At a Meeting of the Meerut Tent Club in October 1873, the Honorary scart 
announced the generous intention of Captains Studdy, R.H.A. and Philips, 4 
Hussars, to give Rs. 300 each towards a cup, to be called the ‘ Kadir Cup’ and 
run after pig, first spears only to count. 

This caused a tremendous amount of discussion, and several gentlemen voiced 
the opinion that the race as run at the last three years was better, and that the cup 
be given on those conditions. 

Captain Studdy, by proxy, then notified his intention of withdrawing his 
subscription unless the ‘ race after pig’ was the Cup Race. 

It was then decided that the ‘ race’ should be run under the following condi- 
tions, and that the entries be added to the Rs. 600 given, the remainder of money 
required (if any) to be given by members of the Meerut Tent Club, and that the 
Honorary Secretary be empowered to order the cup from Elkington & Co. Andso 
the premier sporting event in India came into being. 


THE KADIR CUP. 
(Value £120) 


PRESENTED BY CAPTAINS PHILLIPS AND STUDDY AND 
THE MEERUT TENT CLUB. 


** Open to all horses—anyone entering a horse must be a subscriber to the Meerut 
Tent Club for the current season of 1873-74. Catch weights owners up. Any owner 
unable to ride, or entering more than one horse, must put up a rider whose weight 
is not less than his own. Spears not to be longer than eight feet. Tobe run r 
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pig in the Ganges Kadir Country. The contesting spears to be divided by lot into 
parties of not more than four—the takers of the first spears of each party to 
contest for the final spear and Cup. 

It is not necessary for the first spear that the pig be killed. Any dispute 
arising about first spear to be left to the decision of the Committee as to whether the 
course be run again or not. 

No spear to be delivered on the near side, and if so delivered not to count as 


first spear. 
The parties to be started by a starter who will accompany them on an elephant. 


Ist Entry, 20th February 1874 .. .. One Gold Mohur. 
2nd Entry, Ist March 1874 -. +». TwoGold Mohurs, 
N.B.—Riders must be members of the Meerut Tent Club 
To be run on March 16th and consecutive days.” 


In order to appease those who were against the competition after pig, a race 
similar to those of 1872 and ’73 was decided on, and a subscription raised to provide 
a cup value £60, to be called ” The Hog Hunter’s Cup ”’. 


This first meeting for the Kadir Cup took place at Garhmaktesar on the west 
bank of the river and was an unqualified success. There were twenty-six entries 
and of these, twenty-four competed. They were divided into six heats of four in 
the first round, two heats of three in the second round and a final heat of two. Mr. 
White, 15th Hussars, won both the semi-final heats, and the final was not run off. 


The following extract is taken from the Oriental Sporting Magazine :— 


“The working of this, the first Kadir Cup after pig, was a surprise to many, 
for all sorts of difficulties were prophesied. However not one single hitch of any 
description occurred. . . . The knotty point as to who took ‘ first spear’ 
was never once in doubt, nor do I think it need ever be where gentlemen ride for it, 
and the success of the whole scheme has been so complete that the new conditions 
remain fixed for the ‘ Kadir Cup’ next year and probably for many a year to come 

. » . In the course of this meeting two anticipated facts have been brought 
prominently to notice. In the ‘Kadir Cup’ Arabs have had it all their own way 
. « on the other hand in the ‘Hog Hunters Cup’ the walers had their 
revenge : they were renee too good for the Arabs at even weights, even over 
the rough ‘ Kadir Country.’ 

So ended the first Kadir Cup Meeting, a meeting which was to become world 
famous, and which, with two breaks 1879-80 for the Afghan War, and 1915-18 
for the Great War, has been held annually ever since. 


Additional rules have been made from time to time, but the general spirit of 
the competition has remained unchanged for fifty-five years. 


The following are the chief additional rules :— 


From 1886 the heats were accompanied by an umpire and from 1890 the umpire’s 
decision was final, and he alone could appeal to the Committee. In this year also the 
vexed question of blood was brought up and the rule which lasted until 1928 was 
framed that “‘ no spear to count unless blood has been drawn and can be shown on the 
spear’’. In 1928 the following addition was made to this rule, “unless the umpire 
is absolutely satisfied that the pig has been fairly speared”. The general feeling 
being that if a member gave a fair spear, and the umpire definitely saw the spear 
in the pig, it was against the spirit of the competition that he should be penalised 
for failing to show blood. 
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In 1900 heats of three were run for the first time, and a system of flags, numbered 
heats and lithographed programmes was started. This was improved again in 
1905, when a printer was first taken out to deal with the programmes, and a system 
of signalling from the umpires to the Flag Elephant instituted. And so, year by 
year, the bandobust for the camp and hunting was improved until at the present 
time, the whole scheme is so cut and dried, that if one suggests a slight alteration 
in the lay out of camp or horse bagh, the Tent Club Staff will hold up their hands in 
horror and say in an awed voice “‘ but it has been like that since Wardrop Sahib’s 
time.” 

From 1874 to 1899 the Competition took place on the west bank of the Ganges, 
either at or near Garhmaktesar ; while from 1900 onwards the country hunted has 
been around Sherpur on the east bank, with the exception of 1902, when owing to 
a shortage of pig at Sherpur the venue was again Garhmaktesar and Tigri Island. 


In 1908 the camp was moved from Sherpur to Sujhmana, and has remained 
there ever since. 


The record entry for the Kadir Cup was in 1909, when no fewer than 145 
entries were received and 112 horses actually competed. 


Appended is a list of winners of the Kadir Cup and Races since their 
inauguration. 


KADIR CUP. 
1874 = rie ee sinha Hindoo. Both horses left in, final not run off. 
1875 Mr. Jeffries, R.A. Bobby. 
1876 Capt. White, 15th K. H. Joe. (Mr. Preston). 
1877. Capt. St. Quintin, 10th Hrs. Vivian. 
1878 Mr. Grant, 4th Hrs. Kate Kearney. (Capt. Hutchins). 
pres Not competed for Afghan War. 
1881 Mr. Grenfell, 10th Hrs. Maidan. 
1882 Hon. G. Bryan, 10th Hrs. Grey Dawn. (Mr. Bishop) 
1883. Mr. Baden-Powell, 13th Hrs. Patience. (Mr. MacDougall). 
1884 Mr. Keir, R. H. A. John o’Gaunt. (Mr. Robinson). 
1885 Maharana of Dholpore Red Prince. 
1886 Mr. Rees Jack. 
1887 Major Clowes, 8th Hrs. Khedive. 
sss |r rere ae ioreet- | Both horses left in, final not run off. 
1889 Capt. LeGallais, 8th Hrs. Philippine. 
1890 Capt. Hanwell, R. H. A. Lucy’s Knot. 
1891 Mr. Oakes, 5th Lers. Jinks. 
1892 Mr. West, 5th Lers. Dancing Master. 
1893 Capt. Blane, R. H. A. Scottie. 
1894 Capt. Fanshawe, Ox. L. I. Bydand. 
1895 General Gurdit Singh Sylvia. 
1896 Mr. Edwards, C.S. Outcast. 
1897 Mr. Gillman, R. H. A. Huntsman. 
1898 Mr. Dunbar, 5th D. Gs. Lola. 
1899 Mr. F. Allhusen, 9th Lers. Santoza. 
1900 Mr. Clementson. Forest King. 
1901 Mr. Cornish, B. Lers. Hermia. 
1902 Colonel Seeva Singh. Governor. 


1903 Captain Cameron, C. I. H. Mousquetaire. 


Mr. Learmouth, 15th K. H. 


Mr. R. Grenfell. 
Mr. Ritchie, 15th Hrs. 
Major Vaughan, 10th Hrs. 


Lord Kensington, 15th Hrs. 


Mr. Vernon, 60th Rifles. 
Mr. Paynter, R. H. A. 

Mr. Bromilow, 14th Lers. 
Capt. Gatacre, 11th Lers. 
Mr. Sherston, lith Lers. 
Capt. Medlicott, 3rd Horse. 


Not competed for, Great War. 


Mr. Marsh, I.C.S. 
Captain West, R. H. A. 
Captain Davison, 2nd Lers. 


Captain Baldwin, 11-12th Cavly. 


Mr. Bates, R. F. A. 


Capt. Scott-Cockburn, 4th Hrs. 
Capt. Scott-Cockburn, 4th Hrs. 


Capt. K. J. Catto, 4th Hrs. 


Capt. J. Scott-Cockburn, 4th Hrs. 
Capt. H. McA. Richards, R. A. 


Capt. H. N. Head, 4th Hrs. 


The Meerut Tent Club Cup 
The Meerut Tent Club Cup 
The Forbes Cup 


The Meerut Tent Club Cup 
The Forbes Cup 
The Meerut Tent Club Cup 


The Forbes Kadir Cup 
Forbes Kadir Cup 
Forbes Kadir Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 


Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 


Eldorado. 
Barmaid. 
Bobs. 
Vedette. 
Twilight. 
Fireplant. 
The Hawk. 
Battleaxe. 
Karim. 
Magistrate. 
Drogheda. 


Lady Kate. 
Magistrate. 
Doleful. 
Blue Barron. 
Lovelace. 
Carclew. 
Carclew. 
Jack. 
Carclew. 
Centaur. 
Bullet Head. 


RACES. 


Mr. Biddulph 19th Hrs. The Sheikh. 
(Mr. Webster.) 


Capt. Ravenhill, R. H. A. The Ranger. 
(Mr. Soames). 
Capt. Ravenhill, R.H. A. The Ranger. 
(Mr. Elwyn). 
Mr. Bibby, 4th Hrs. The Doctor. 
Capt. Ravenhill, R. H.A., V.C. (Mr. Roberts.) 
Mr. Stewart, llth Hrs. Tippoo. (Mr. Tork- 
ington). 
Capt. Phillips. Jurham. (Mr. Hoyes). 
Capt. Studdy, 20th Hrs. Cato. 
Capt. Studdy, 20th Hrs. Cato. 
Mr. Maitland. Margaret. 
Mr. Edwards, R.A. Flight. 
Mr. Lowry, K. D. G’s. Moorcock. 
Mr. Edwards, A.V.D. Rufus. (Capt. 
Buston). 
Maharana of Dholpur. Hasan Abdul. 
Mr. Heygate, R.H. A. Game Boy. 
Mr. Mahon, 8th Hrs, Amir. 
Mr. Littleton. Albatross. 
Capt. Hanwell, R.H. A. Reindeer. 
Genl. Gurdit Singh. Mutiny. 
Capt. LeGallais, 8th Hrs. Ptarmigan. 
Mr, Jardine, 5th Lcrs. Aldershot. 
Mr. Hulse, 5th Lcrs. Osprey. (Mr. Scriven). 
Mr. Davidson. Rajah. 
Major Hotham, R.H.A. Favourite. 
Major Ridley, Manchester Black Regt. 
Donald. 


1895 


1895 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 


1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 


1901 
1901 
1902 
1902 


1903 


1903 


1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1915-18 
1919 


1919 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1921 


1922 


Hog Hunters Cup 


Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
The Pigstickers Stakes 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
The Hog Hunters Cup 


The Pony Hog Hunters Cup 


The Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 


The Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
The Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 


The Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
The Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 


The Hog Hunters Cup 


Pony Hog Hunters Cup 


The Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 

Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 


Not competed for, Great War. 


Hog Hunters Cup 


Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 
Hog Hunters Cup 
Pony Hog Hunters Cup 


Heavy Weight Hog Hunters 


Hon. R. H. deMontmorency, 2Ist Hrs, 
Kettledrum. 

Mr. P. Allan. Bulbul. 

Mr. Last, C.S. Hollyoak. 

Major Read, 4th B. I. Pat. 

Mr. Scriven, 5th Lcrs. Imperial. 

Mr, Jardine, 5th Lcrs. Solace. 

Col. Read, 4th B. I. Tantalus. 

Mr. Pritchard, 2nd B. L. Connaught Ranger. 
(Mr. Travers) 

Mr. F. Allhusen, 9th Lcrs. Huntsman. 

Mr. Durand, 9th Lcrs. Solace. 

Mr. Charlton, R. H. A. Tally Ho! 

Capt. Farmer, R.A.M.C. Ikbal. (Capt. 
Geddes). 

Mr. Allen, C.S. Blackbird. 

Major England. Poggle. 

Capt. Palaeologus, 28th P. I. Antocrator. 

Major Hamilton, 3rd B.C. Sagar. (Mr. 
Walter). 

Major-Genl. Sir E. Locke-Elliot. Badger. 
(Mr. Charringtor). 

Major Hamilton, 3rd B. C. Sagar (Capt. 
Gaussen). 

Mr. Withers, 16th Cav. Gaiety Girl. 

Capt. Gaussen, 3rd Horse. Queensland. 

Mr. R. Grenfell. Cocoo. (Mr. F. Grenfell). 

Major Maxwell, znd Lcrs. Jo Hukm. 

Mr. Paynter, R. F. A. Kismet. (Mr. Beyant). 

Mr. Wells, 15th Hrs. Solace. (Capt. Barnett). 

Mr. Bromilow, 14th Lcrs. Battleaxe. 

Mr. de Gale, 5th Cavly. Joan. 

Captain Fraser, 10th Frs. Diablo. 

Major Maxwell, 2nd Lers. Upstart. 

Mr. Winser, S. Lancs. Black Coon. 

Mr. Warren, R. F. A. Jenny Jones. 

Capt. Forsyth, R. F. A. Lochinvar. 

Mr. Carbould Warren, R. F. A. Jenny Jones. 

Mr. Yorke, R. H. A. Lochinvar. 

Major Gaussen. Gauntlet. (Mr. Manderson). 

Mr. Wallace, R. F. A. Findrassie. 

Mr. Curtis, 60th Rifles, Sir John. 

Capt. Corbould Warren, R. F. A.— 

Mr. Curtis, 60th Rifles, Sir John. 

Captain Lewin, R. F. A. Karolyi. 

Mr. Hobart, I.C.S. Sheila. 


Major Wilson, Ist Lers. Johnson, (Capt. 
Evans). 

Mr. Marsh, I.C.S., Red Man. 

Captain West, R. H. A., Bombay Duck. 

Mr. Marsh, I.C.S. Red Man. 

Major Henry, 12th Cavly. Brigadier. 


Capt. Wallington, R. Sussex. Priceless (Capt. 
Hutchinson) 


Capt. Freer, R.H. A. Lottery. 


1922 Light Weight Hog Hunters Cup 


1923. Heavy Weight Hog Hunters Cup 
1923 Light Weight Hog Hunters Cup 
1924 Hog Hunters Cup 


1925 Heavy Weight Hog Hunters Cup 
1925 Light Weight Hog Hunters Cup 


1926 Light Weight Hog Hunters Cup 
1927 Heavy Weight Hog Hunters Cup 
1927. + Light Weight Hog Hunters Cup 
1928 Heavy Weight Hog Hunters Cup 
1928 Light Weight Hog Hunters Cup 
1929 Heavy Weight Hog Hunters Cup 


Capt. West, Bombay Duck. (H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales). 

Mr. Bates, R. F. A. Upat (Mr. Freer). 

Mr. Hugo, R. H. A. Jazz. 

Capt. Pilkington, 16th/5th Lers. Craig-an- 
Eran. 

Mr. Bates, R.A. Brigadier. 

Major W. P. Paynter, R. A. Sandown. 
(Mr. Wright). 

Col. McLean, R. A. Flipperty. 

Mr. Mackeson, Royal Scots. Greys. 

Mr. Lowsley-Williams, R. H. A. 

Capt. J. A. Herbert, R. H. G. The Gleaner. 

Major S. W. Marriott, R. A. V. C. Harlequin. 

Capt. Bomford, 2nd Lancers. Beau Geste. 


1929 Light Weight Hog Hunters Cup Capt. Catto, 4th Q. O. Hussars. Vista. é 


‘“* Goria.” 


One of the most exciting days in the Muttra Tent Club took place at Goria, 
always renowned for the ferocity of its porcine inhabitants, on March 15th, 1914. 
The following is an extract from the log : 

a % B * € 


HEATs. 


No. 1. Mrs. Fagan, Belville, Paterson. 
No. 2. Macintyre, Somerrell. 
Spectator (and a very interested one) Mrs. Paterson. 


eee Several good pig went away into the Palm Jungle but heats never got pro- 
perly onto them, Paterson spotted a large boar going away several hundred yards off, 
and rode him. Just as the boar was getting into thick jungle, Belville and Mrs. 
Fagan joined in, He was well hunted through the thick stuff, broke into the open 
and was speared by Paterson on ‘‘Luck”’, A good boar measuring 29}. 


On riding back to the line, Macintyre and Somerrell were seen pursuing a beaten 
pig. Their horses were not at all handy, otherwise the boar would certainly have 
been killed for he was very beat ; he eventually escaped into the thick jungle by the 
river, 

On drawing the islands, heats were changed. Mrs. Fagan and Belville went 
to the end of the islands, Paterson, Macintyre and Somerrell remained with the line. 
A fine boar broke over to the mainlaind soon after the beat started; Paterson raced 
and killed him before he reached the palm jungle; (30 in. on ‘‘ Misunderstood.”’ 
Just after killing this boar, another was hollered away, hunted hard, but lost in the 
thick stuff. 


A magnificent sight was soon to be seen at the end of the islands. A sounder 
of about thirty pig broke, out of which one large boar stood head and shoulders 
above the rest. Mrs. Fagan, Belville and Somerrell, who had joined this heat, rode 
him. Belville close on the pig when pursued and pursuer took a heavy toss over a 
hole about twenty yards broad. Somerrell went on and speared three times, until 
the beast’s inside was hanging out. The other heat heard hollering and joined in the 
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killing of one of the fiercest boar ever seen. Before his death, the following is a 
summary of his exploits. Paterson rode up on “ Sweeper’ and was promptly 
charged ; horse being slightly cut. Then pig sighted Mrs. Paterson, charged her, 
knocked her horse’s hind legs clean from under him and landed Mrs. Paterson on the 
ground. By extraordinary luck, she was only dazed and for a moment or two did 
not move. Had she done so the pig, who was eyeing her and making ready for another 
charge, would have probably gone near killing her. His attention was diverted 
the next instant by Mrs. Fagan, whom he charged. Then Macintyre came up and 
made himself into a target. Pig went for him and cut his horse’s hind legs to pieces ; 
the unfortunate beast had to be shot. Foranother twenty minutes this boar charged 
everyone he could see, until he was gradually killed. A 33 incher and first spear to 
Somerrell, It is not everybody who can boast a 33-inch pig at his first effort. 


It was now three o’clock, and a unanimous opinion was that enough had been 
done in the name of honour and glory for one day. Not so the pig. Paterson was 
looking round after lunch when he spotted a large boar a short distance away. Boot 
and saddle sounded, and a sort of alarm stakes started. Paterson was away after 
the pig, who charged almost at once, and although badly speared, ripped six inches 
of skin off the horse’s hind quarters. If the previous boar was fierce, this one was 
the very devil. For three quarters of an hour every body was hunted by him. The 
coolies climbed into trees, and—say it not in Gath—the horsemen were not less 
frightened than the coolies. He was eventually killed, * * * *® 
A magnificent fellow standing 32} inches, with a heart the size of a horse. 


Farewell to Simla. 


Farewell! farewell, ambition, 
I mock you now I’m free ! 
Farewell | dear Simla ladies, 
You have no charms for me ! 


Farewell! black coats and uniforms 
And brass-hats by the score. 
Farewell! ye lights of Simla, 
You’ll lure me back no more, 


For three long years of boredom 
I’ve sat with sullen lips, 
Slave of red-tape and telephones, 
Of files and urgent slips. 


A dull quill-driving babu, 

With daily thinning hair, 
Girth swelling, liver torpid, 

On a creaking office chair. 


Now I’ve shaken off the shackles 
And I am free to roam, 
With spear and gun and rifle, 
And the saddle for my home. 
Boar in the Ganges kadir ? 
Kashmir and stag and bear ? 
Or the tiger and the bison 
In their Central India lair ? 
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But which ? the panting, up-hill stalk 
After a record head ? 

Or black and yellow stripes that glide 
Up the white nulla-bed. 


With my old “ four fifty’’ cuddled 
And every sense awake ? 
Or “‘ wuh jata ”’ from the beaters, 
When they see a grey boar break ? 
All good ; all spell the open air, 
The sun, the jungle-side ; 
But, after years on office stools, 
Give me a ride, a ride ! 


So heigh for kadir grass and Jhow ! 
For horses and for spears ! 

And kadir boars to pay me for 
The drudgery of years ! 


Farewell! farewell‘ ambition! ~° 
I mock you now I’m free. 
Farewell ! dear Simla ladies, 
You have no charms for me! 


Farewell! black coats and uniforms 
And brass-hats by the score. 

Farewell ! you lights of Simla, 
You’ll lure me back no more. 


** LAMCOLL’”’. 


Overhand vs. Underhand Spearing. 


As regards the respective merits of overhand and underhand spearing my ex- 
periences may be of intcrest to some of your readers, for I am sure that some of them 
must have adopted my method, which is to spear either overhand or underhand 
according to circumstances, and with a short heavy spear. When hunting with small 
numbers, which often meant riding alone at least for a time, I used to hold the spear 
underhand until the boar had been stuck (either by myself or by somebody else), 
and then turn my spear and use itoverhand. I found that a pig was more easily and 
quickly finished off overhand than underhand, when once he had been “‘ brought to”’ 
by a good first spear. 


I used a spear not much over six feet long, with a heavily loaded butt, so that 
when held at the point of balance there was very little shaft behindthe hand. Ihave 
measured my spear against long light spears, and found that, both being held at the 
balance, there was at least as much length in front of the hand with mine as with the 
others, and without the encumbrance of the quite unnecessary length of butt behind 
the hand. Such a spear can be easily and safely reversed and then held, if desired, 
at the extreme end, but there is really no need for this. It is true that, as regards 
length of each, the long spear can be held well behind the point of balance, which, 
combined with a good forward seat, in the worst KadirCup style (never, I feel sure, 
adopted by either of the Editors of this Annual) may ensure a few first spears, but 
such methods do not commend themselves to anyone wanting to stop and kill a pig. 

I think that a more deadly stroke can be given overhand, and although 
it may appear at the first attempt that it is going to be more difficult to keep off a 
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charging boar, yet it is not really so, and moreover it is easier with the overhand 
spear to take the pig in the right position, and there is less temptation to prick, and 
less possibility of doing so. 

It may now reasonably be asked, ‘‘ Why then use the underhand spear at all ?” 
Because one has more scope, and it is easier that way to get some sort of a decent 
spear into a pig, somehow, and that will probably be enough to stop him or turn 
him, which is often of paramount importance. For example, I once got a spear 
into and well out on the other side of a boar which was on the point of disappearing 
into unrideable cover, and deliberately left it in, lying nearly horizontally, as.being 
the only way of stopping him for certain. It succeeded, and my sole companion 
was able to kill quickly : but I do not think that in the circumstances such a stroke 
a ae been given overhand, for I only just caught him and had to spear well 

ind. 


May I add one word on spear heads? I never could understand on what principle 
some people prefer the diamond head, with a maximum breadth of blade greater than 
that of the shaft, thus ensuring, one would think, a maximum of difficulty in getting 
it either in or out. 

B. F. W. 


The Hoghunters’ Dinner. 


(THIS ACCOUNT IS TAKEN, BY PERMISSION, FROM “‘ PICTURES IN THE 
FIRE” BY SABRETACHE IN The Tatler). 


The following notes are written mainly for the information and benefit of the 
large number of THE TATLER readers over-seas who have evinced so keen an interest 
in a recent reunion called the Hoghunters’ Dinner, and which was held in London 
at the Savoy on June 13th, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales being graciously present as the 
guest of honour. How wide the interest taken in this dinner was is evidenced by the 
fact that cables were scnt to the chairman, Lieut.-General Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, from almost every tent club in India, including Meerut, Muttra, Delhi, 
Cawnpore (who wired the words ‘“ Whoof! Whoof!’’), Jubbulpore, Saugor, and 
Calcutta, whose club, one of the oldest in India, has been revived. The Hon. 
Secretary of the Calcutta Tent Club, incidentally, was present, Major ‘‘ Bunty” 
Hewett, son of Sir John Hewett, ex-Lieut.-Governor of the United Provinces 
and Life-President of the Meerut Tent Club which runs the Kadir Cup. Captain 
Nugent Head, 4th Hussars, the winner of this year’s Kadir Cup, sent home 
a large supply of hogs’ bristles for button holes straight from the Kadir country, 
and Major Macfarlane, R.A., who was the runner-up in the Kadir two seasons 
ago, supplied some more hogs’ bristles, and these also were very welcome, 
and will be some more souvenirs of a rather memorable occasion. In addition 
to all this, during dinner H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, who was the patron, 
sent a most cordial telegram to the chairman wishing him and everyone at the dinner 
the best of luck. A reply from ‘‘ 201 hog-hunters’”’ was telephoned by the chair- 
man’s direction to Clarence House, thanking H. R. H. for the interest he had all 
along displayed and regretting that his engagements had made it impossible for 
him to be present. ‘“‘ Snaffles,’’ the famous artist who saw last year’s Kadir run 
and won, and also had some experience of pigsticking himself, did a special design for 
the menu card, and earned the grateful thanks of all of us, for it was a most excellent 
one of a “ warrantable’”’ boar just making ready to charge, and in the ante-room 
at the Savoy were some pictures of stirring pig-sticking incidents by MajorG. D. 
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Giles as well as a photograph, lent by Lieut.-General Sir E. Locke-Elliott, of a 
record bag of about thirty-five in one day’s operations. To demonstrate further 
the wide appeal which this dinner made, some people, who have never been out 
pig-sticking in their lives, but have been in countries where it is only possible to 
shoot the fierce gentleman, were at this dinner. Mr. C. L. Orbell and Mr. D. W. 
Westenra, masters respectively of the South Ganterbury and Christchurch Harriers 
in New Zealand, were at the dinner and said they would not have missed it for 
worlds. The ‘‘ Gentleman’ himself was not forgotten, and. quite apart from 
having his health proposed by the most distinguished exponent of the sport alive 
to-day, Major-General A. E. Wardrop, in a most excellent speech, some enthu- 
siasts produced a small, black pig (with, of course, a curly tail—the real gentleman 
having a straight one, and not much of it at that as a rule), who added his own note 
to the “‘ view-hollas’’ which greeted his appearance. It was an unrehearsed little 
touch. 


H. R. H. the Prince of Wales made a very good speech in returning thanks for 
the toast of his health proposed by the chairman, and it was felt on all hands that 
it was extremely kind of H. R. H. to manage to sandwich this dinner in amongst 
his multifarious engagements at this particular season of the year. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell whose speech naturally referred to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales’ 
fine achievement in riding the winner of the Hog-hunters’ Cup of 1922 (a point- 
to-point over the Kadir country), told us that someone had said that the horse was 
“a stinkin’ good one’’. As his name was Bombay Duck, Sir Robert said that this 
description was probably a very apt one. It certainly was, as anyone who has ever 
encountered that dried fish which often is caviare to the general will admit. The 
fact of Bombay Duck being a good horse did not detract from the excellence of H.R.H.’s 
performance, for over that rough country the best men on the best horses ever bred 
for the game have failed. It was acknowledged by all who were at the Kadir Cup 
of 1922 that the Prince of Wales’ performance was a really good one. He did not 
know the country, he got on a strange horse, he had by no means an easy ride or 
an unchallenged one—and he got home. There was no question at all of H. R. H.’s 
being “‘ allowed to win.” They made the Prince work his passage in earnest all 
the way, so I am told. 


Captain J. S. Scott-Cockburn, M.c., 4th Hussars, sat next to H. R. H. at the 
dinner, Sir R. Baden-Powell being on his other side. Captain Scott-Cockburn 
won the Kadir Cup in 1924, 1925 and 1927, each time on the same horse, Carclew, 
and was alsoin the semi-finals on thesame horse in 1923 and 1926. This horse was 
bred in India by the National Horse-Breeding and Show Society of India, which is 
presided over by Major-General Sir Bernard James, C.B., C.1.E., M.V.0., who was 
present at the dinner. This performance is a record for man and horse in the Kadir 
Cup. Captain Catto, 4th Hussars, won in 1926 on Jack. Captain Nugent Head, 4th 
Hussars, won in 1929 on Bullet Head. The first so-called Kadir Cup in 1869, then 
called ‘‘The Meerut Tent Club Cup,” a race and of a competition for first spear as it 
is now, was won by a 4th Hussar—Mr. Bibby—on a grey Arab, The Doctor. The 
4th Hussars’ record is therefore quite unique—1869, 1878, 1924, 1925, 1926, 
1927 and 1929. Major-General Sir Reginald Barnes, late 4th Hussars, was 
present at the dinner. He was very famous as the back of the 4th Hussars’ polo 
team in the days when Mr. Winston Churchill was its No. 1. They won the Indian 
Inter-Regimental at Meerut in 1899. Captain Catto, the 1926 Kadir winner, was 
also at the dinner. It was quite a record gathering of not only distinguished winners 
of the Kadir Cup, but of other great celebrities in the pig-sticking world, notable 
amongst whom was Mr. Malcolm Crawford of Shikarpur, whose name is one with 
which to conjure in Bengal. An idea seems to have got abroad that this was a 
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Kadir Dinner, but this is not so, and if it is decided to form a dinner club and 
make it a triennial function it will be on the lines of this, namely, for all who have 
hunted the boar on a horse with a spear in any part of the world. 


As to this last nothing was decided at the dinner, but I gather that unless a 
very definite note in favour of forming a Dinner Club is given, it may just fizzle 
out to this one reunion of, in some cases, men who had not met one another for thirty 
years ormore. At the only committee meeting at which this was brought up on the 
proposal of Major-General Sir Alfred Edwards, late 5th D. G.s, it was decided to 
leave it to the general vote of those who were at the dinner. As this vote has yet 
to be taken we do not know where we are at the moment. Having had a little to do 
personally with organising this year’s dinner, I think that if it is now allowed to drop, 
the work of reorganisation may prove to be even more arduous than has been that 
connnected with this year’s function. In three years’ time the people who were 
with us this June may be scattered to the four winds of heaven or elsewhere. 


However it is up to the general body of those who were at the dinner to decide, 
and as I happen to have been the hon. secretary perhaps it would be most con- 
venient if votes one way or the other were sent in to me to be forwarded to the com- 
mittee. For the present we must leave it that way. The next time we do this, 
however, we must establish a war chest, because it cannot be done without one. 
This year’s function has naturally entailed some overhead expenses, not the lightest 
of which are printing, postage, wires, and typing, and Roneo expenses and these 
have not been entirely covered. The Committee considered that there should be 
a ‘“‘ cap”, and some fellows who knew about it in time have come to the rescue of 
the general fund. The £.s.d. side of it will also, I think, have to be taken over by an 
extra man next time, because there is really rather a lot for one man to do in the 
way of correspondence alone. 


After the Hog-hunters’ Dinner I hear that a very merry little hunt with a straight- 
necked Felix boiled up. He was an outlier from Clifford Copse, so I am assured, 
and went a real burst over the Newbond Vale, and was last viewed going well and 
strong in the direction of the nearest Express Dairy. He had completely run the 
Barks and Bucks Foot Beagles out of scent. 


REPORT OF THE FINAL COMMITTEE MEETING. 


A final committee meeting of the Hoghunters’ Dinner Committee was held 
at the War Office on July 23, under the chairmanship of Lieut.-General Sir Webb 
Gillman, in the unavoidable absence of Lieut.-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
the chairman of the committee. In addition to Sir Webb Gillman, the following 
members of the committee were present : Major-General Sir Percival Hambro, Lieut.- 
Colonel H. E. Medlicott, and Mr. Claude Ismay, also Mr. A. S. Barrow, the hon. 
secretary and ex-officio member of the Committee. The accounts were duly audited 
and passed, showing a small credit balance of £3-6-0 when all subscriptions are 
finally got in, and it was unanimously decided that this sum should be handed over 
to Earl Haig’s Fund. As to future arrangements, the consensus of opinion was that 
the dinner should be held triennially, the next one therefore to be in 1932, on some 
date between the Derby and Ascot. The meeting was against the formation, at 
present at all events, of anything in the way of either a dinner club or an association. 
The names of well over five hundred present and future subscribers are at the com- 
mittee’s disposal, and it was suggested that touch should be maintained by the same 
means and through the same channel as that through which the idea was originated 
and carried out—The Tatler. The meeting suggested that all present members 
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of the committee should be asked to serve on any future committees and that the 
present hon. secretary be asked to take on that task as a permanency, so far as 
might be. The meeting closed with a cordial vote of thanks to Lieut.-General 
Sir Webb Gillman for allowing the committee to meet in his room and for his 
services. 


A. S. BARROW. 


Reminiscences. 


By G. R. 


The Hog Hunters’ Dinner, held at The Savoy on the 13th of June 1929, was 
a splendid success. It was instrumental in bringing together many good fellows ; 
good sportsmen, assembled to recall happy memories and to perpetuate the time- 
honoured toast, ““The Boar.” I had the honour of attending—a back number per- 
haps—but I met many old pals, past and present, and among them the splendid 
material which represents the backbone of pigsticking. I have been asked to 
contribute an article for The Hog Hunters’ Annual, 1930. Reminiscences crowd 
before me, but I fear that most of them are of a personal nature. 


The selection of the horse most suitable for pigsticking is a troublesome question 
for those who love to argue on the merits and demerits of the Australian, the Arab 
and Country-Bred. I have tried them all, but my experience is limited to the Meerut 
kadir, the Cawnpore Ganges kadir and the tract of country across the Jumna River 
and the Tonse River in the Allahabad district. 


I venture to say that for a Kadir country, with heavy grass, jhow jungles and 
occasional stretches of lighter cover, the well bred Australian 14.2 to 15.2 is the 
ideal mount. The Arab is hard to beat ; for rough and stony areas I prefer him, 
and he is quick on his legs, very sound and staunch and brave as a lion. The C.B., 
and when I apply that term I refer to the C.B. about 14.3 with blood and bone as 
bred now at Mona, is cheaper, clever on his legs and easy to ride ; but my experience 
is that C.B. mares are kittle-cattle, and not to be relied upon to face the charge of 
a fighting boar. A golden rule, and one worth recollecting, is, if possible, give your 
new purchase a good gallop and the chance of seeing the pig; get his blood up, so 
to speak before you close, and leave the rest to his honour; but never introduce 
your new purchase to a standing fighting boar. It is courting disaster and perhaps 
the ruin of a good horse. 


The different kadirs are so well known that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
them. But I notice that little appears to be known about the Allahabad country, 
across the Jumna and Tonse River some fifteen miles from Allahabad Cantonment, 
taking Meja as a centre. 


The terrain is a big plateau, rocky with stretches of black cotton soil—the 
Home and Heaven of Pig; there is little or no cover and as long as you stand up 
you cannot loose your pig. These pig lie up all day on the plateau, in ravines and 
near water ; they travel miles to their feeding grounds. 


The system of hunting is peculiar, No beaters are employed but, by arrange- 
ment with local men, scouts are sent out to watch the pig as they return from their 
feeding ground and to mark where they lie up for the day. Information is then sent 
in to camp; spears mount, are told off into groups, and led to where the boar lies. 
The first spear pays the scout Rs. 4 which covers all scout expenses. 
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The Allahabad pigsticking is not popular owing to the many accidents, and 
undoubtedly there have been many heavy falls; but I hunted there three seasons 
with those grand men, C. W. Carpenter, I.C.S., Jim Robertson, I.C.S., C. Knyvett 
(Police), G. T. Spankie (Barrister) and last but not least Cruickshank, I.C.S., the 
writer of “‘ Over the valley over the level.”’ The latter was, I am sorry to say, badly 
hurtin thisdistrict. Apart from pigsticking, the Meja country is ideal for a Christmas 
shoot—Game abounds, big bustard, black buck, etc. 


I have always used the short over-hand spear in preference to the long spear. 
Both have their advantages. I claim that the short spear is handier. You 
it ready for action till opportunity offers when you can range yourself alongside 
the boar ; then, steady for a moment, incline the spear slightly outwards, do not 
attempt to raise your arm, the whole spine and neck are open for attack, ride straight 
on and let pace do the rest ; and in nine cases out of ten the boar drops without a 
sound, 

The long spear inflicts a long raking wound and keeps the pig further off, but the 
point is so far away that it is likely to be diverted by an obstruction, and the boar 
may get inside your guard. A running pig after a short sharp gallop begins to sweat 
profusely. Then is the most dangerous time. Keep a watchful eye on him and 
the moment he begins to sweat and smell and tur his head to the right and left, it 
is a sure sign that he is going to jink or charge. Then is the time to go for him. 


I enjoyed an excellent run at Burdunnah in the Cawnpore country, after a Blue 
Bull with Sanders, I.M.S. We found him one evening and went for him. Sanders 
had the faster horse. I saw him lean forward, pull up and dismount. I went on 
after the bull and eventually killed him dead with one spear close to the spine. I 
then went back to look for Sanders. He was walking towards me, with his spear 
in his hand, blooded three feet up the shaft. He told me that he had dropped his 
spear and galloped straight on to it. The point entered the horse near the saddle 
flap on the near side and stuck in the seat of the saddle. He put his foot against 
the horse and pulled the spear out, The mare ran away and was not caught for 
hours ; it appeared that the spear had passed along under the skin, round the ribs 
and into the stuffing of the saddle. The mare recovered and was apparently none 
the worse!!! 

We had a curious incident at Bithoor. <A big party were out—Maxwell, Bid- 
dulph, Jennings, Massingbird and Harrington. The morning’s sport was finished 
and we had come back to the tents for a bath and breakfast. Sudden shouting 
proclaimed a big boar passing the camp. Two officers, Biddulph and Massing- 
bird who were the best dressed, ran out of their tents, each clothed in a shirt only, 
jumped on to their horses and killed the boar. But I am told that much leather 
was lost during the chase. 

Before I close this letter, I would like to explain that the Cawnpore Tent Club 
owes its very existence to R. W. Maxwell, Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, Everything 
connected with its success 1s due to his individual care and guiding hand. What 
he does not know about pigsticking is not worth knowing, a hard rider and a deadly 
spear. He was present at the Dinner and I hope to meet him next year. I have 
hunted with him for years and we have passed many good days togcther. 


At the Dinner I was glad to meet an old and valued friend, one Mr. Cecil Gray, 
who in my opinion holds a unique record. He has run the Western India Turf Club 
for years, and has made it what it is. In 1895 and ’97 he won the Salmon Cup and 
was in the final of the Guzerat Cup. In 1913 or ’14 his son, G.C. Gray, Skinners 
Horse, was in the final of the Kadir Cup. In the same year he was in the winning 
team of the Muttra Cup, following up his success by winning the Guzerat and Salmon 
Cups. The above is, I contend, a fine record for father and son. 
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Talking of pigsticking in a cactus thorn country, let me recommend a good 
tip to save horses’ legs from cactus thorns. Before going out, smear the leg from the 
knee down with vaseline ; you will find that if the legs are stroked gently down 
towards the feet the thorns will be easily removed ; otherwise they are very trouble- 
some. 
I fear that I have written far more than I intended, but my pen has run away 
with me. My memories are mixed up with old faces, old days, old horses, and 
old pig, a confused mass of old comrades, old friends, and a jolly good night in the 
setting of the Hog Hunters’ Dinner, at Savoy Hotel on the 13th June 1929. 

May I recall the last verse of Cruikshank’s song, composed by him and sung by 
him on the occasion of our presenting a Cup to R. W. Maxwell at Cawnpore, many 
years ago. 

“‘ Over the valley—over the level, 

Through the Dak jungle, ride like the Devil, 
There’s a bumba in front, and a pig as well, 
Damn the bumba and ride like Hell, 
Gentlemen, I won’t detain you a minute, 

I hope every glass has got something in it, 
Are your glasses charged. ........ ? 
Mr. Vice, The Boar.” 


The Hog in Africa. 


By ‘‘ BRown SHERRY.” 


There was an article on Warthog in the last number of the H. H. Annual and 
with due respects to the writer, one must disagree with him as to the possibility of 
riding and spearing this species of wild boar. There is also a giant Hog in the forests 
of East and Central Africa, but as he is rarely seen and seldom shot, he hardly comes 
within the scope of this letter. 

The Warthog, as your correspondent mentions, has a most annoying habit of 
going to ground, like a rabbit, at the critical moment when you have got on terms 
with him and are just thinking of where and how to deliver a good spear. He pre- 
fers to enter his burrow tail first but if much hurried, will disappear in the orthodox 
manner. This method probably depends on the size of his sanctuary. 

My experience of the Warthog dates from the Somaliland campaign of 1903- 
1904, when, as Transport officer with camels, one had frequent opportunity ofstudy- 
ing the fauna of the Somali deserts. Like the gazelle and other wild creatures of 
these wastes, Warthog must go without water for days and be dependent at times 
solely on the dew that lies on the herbage at daybreak. I have ridden them at 
times and found they gave one a very good gallop and were quite worthy opponents. 

Major Doughty-Wylie of the Welsh Fusiliers who was also on Transport with 
the Somaliland field force, rode and speared three boars on the plateau within fifty 
miles of Upper Sheikh. Two of them fought well and took a lot of killing. Doughty- 
Wylie later earned a V. C. and lost his life at the first Gallipoli landing. 

From what I have seen, in four visits to Kenya Colony and Uganda, of the sort 
of country in which Warthog are found, I have no hesitation in saying that they can 
be ridden and speared easily as in Somaliland and more easily than in the Ganges 
Kadir. Ant-bear holes certainly abound, but ponies learn to look out for and avoid 
them. 

I have been out on a Somali pony in the Kitale district of Kenya and ridden in 
pursuit of Warthog with a bobbery pack of long dogs. But you will agree that to 
finish off a gallant quarry with a rifle is not a fit ending to a hunt, though a speedy 
one. 
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The Hunting of the Grey Boar. 
( By COURTESY OF THE “ FIELD,”’) 


When you’ve discovered that, whate’er you offer, 
The gift he really craves is just his head, 

And never fail to give your horse this guerdon 
Nor falter from the way your boar has sped. 


When you have gained a certain skill in falling— 
Your head instinctively tucked in—your spear 
Held just as tight or tighter than the ribbons 
Until you’ve rolled or been projected clear. 


When you can keep your point above your shoulder 
Nor drop it till the time to spear has come 
Resisting the fierce urge for hurried thrusting, 
Leaving your horse’s weight to drive it home. 


When you have learnt to nurse your hog unaided 
Through thorn and jhao with naught to keep you right 
Save here and there the grasses gently swaying 

Above the broad back rustling out of sight. 


When you can kill him clean in single combat 

Nor let him cut you, though you meet the rush 

Of three mad maunds of charging grit and gristle— 
A living shaft behind a spear-head rush. 


When you can recognise the crucial second 
For slipping off your horse and making death 
As swift and painless as a spear may make it 
For him who fights you till his dying breath. 


When you ne’er fail to tend your gallant horses— 
To value each one higher than your soul— 

Pull out the thorns—give them their drink of water, 
And, best of all, let them get down and roll. 


When you have spent a year of fadeless memory 
Hunting your country while the seasons pass, 
Learning to know and love each Kadir village, 
Where to stop poaching—when to burn the grass. 


Riding around your far-flung Kadir kingdom 
Laying your plans against your future meets, 
Weighing the silent line against the noisy, 
Settling the many problems of your heats. 


When you’ve acquired the finer points of team work— 
When to hunt slow and shout—when mute and fast ; 
In short, when you've revised your sense of values, 
And place the boar’s death first, the first spear last. 


When you have fairly compassed these achievements 
Nor failed to profit by our forebears’ lore— 

Then may you claim, and no one shall gainsay you, 
That you can truly hunt the Great Grey Boar. 


N. M. 
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~The Tomb of the Holy Pir. 


““ East ts east and west 1s west and never the twatn shall meet 
Tull earth and sky meet presently at God’s great judgment seat.’’ 


KIPLING, 


The mysteries of the East are an unending source of interest and conjecture 
to the West. 


We have it on the authority of our Empire poet Rudyard Kipling that East 
and West will never meet, and this is the attitude of the average Westerner destined 
to spend the best years of his life in India, the land of his adoption. And it usually 
requires some drastic circumstance to impress the fact that Eastern mysteries do 
exist, and that human beings, be they oriental or occidental, are effected by them 
when drawn into their orbit. 


The particular type of mystery which I am about to relate must baffle even the 
most hardened disbeliever in the light of the circumstantial evidence that can 
sometimes be brought to bear. Irefer to the stories of the Fakir or Holy Pirs who 
pronounce a curse on those who, in their opinion, defile a tomb or holy relic in some 
manner. 


Perhaps the story of the three Englishmen at Nowshera who offended the 
guardian of a tomb in the building of a new bungalow, is best known. They were 
cursed and told that they would all three die within a year, and die they did in 
several ways and in various places. 


It is a tradition of British administration to interfere with the religions of none, 
and residence in the East brings home the wisdom of this policy to most of us whose 
duties bring us in daily contact. with Hindu and Mahommedan. 


Secretaries of Tent Clubs have exceptional opportunities of getting to know the 
habits and the customs of the homely Ryot, and what country has been successfully 
run without due regard to the religious susceptibilities of the inhabitants as regards 
their temples, tombs or shrines ? 


Though only one incident in the tale I have to tell brings in the grandest sport 
in the East, still I venture to offer this story to the Hoghunters Annual because the 
Hoghunter, past or present, whatever his service or calling, can never quite lose his 
interest in this queer old land of India, this land of Fate and Faith. 


I was in a line regiment at Allahabad when most of the incidents to be related 
occurred. I have used the names of the actual participants ; the most important 
of whom has cheerfully given his consent for me to do so, and I therefore trust that 
others mentioned will not object. In the final incident no names are mentioned, 
yet the fact can be authenticated. Let those, who want to, scoff; but can they 
explain ? 

Tucsday, March 4th, 1903, saw the 4th Cavalry winding thcir way into the 
Cavalry lines at Allahabad on relicf from Loralai, after a long and weary march 
lasting three months and eightcen days. The Cavalry Mess, a pre-mutiny bungalow, 
was one of those huge rambling houses with many vast rooms and a compound like 
a miniature park. In this compound was the tomb of a holy Pir, with subsidiary 
shrines at the entrance of the mess drive and in one of the rooms in the bungalow. 

Colonel Jim Turner was commandant and the Adjutant was R. Johnston, 
known to his friends as ‘‘ J”. The latter elected to live in the mess and, without 
realising it, scttled into the room with the shrine. 
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On the Thursday after their arrival, J. returned from the Club in the evening 
to change for mess. While dressing he noticed a strong smell in his bedroom and on 
looking round, found a small buttress on the wall close to his bed on which was a 
lighted Chiragh, a festoon of jasmin flowers, some sweetmeats and pice. J, young 
and inexperienced in Eastern prejudice, very naturally ordered his bearer to remove 
the whole bundle of tricks. This servant endeavoured to evade this order and was 
told more sharply to get on with it. After vainly protesting again and pointing 
out that it was one of the shrines of the holy Pir, the bearer then removed the lamp 
and offerings, muttering that it was a “ burra kharab bat.” 


Incident No. I.—Next day, to celebrate the finish of the long march, there was 
a beano which involved a pitched battle at polo between the Captains and Subalterns 
of the Regiment. J. got up on a pony called ‘‘ Fiddlehead”’ for the first chukker. 
‘‘ Fiddlehead”’ was then a middle aged C.B. pony, the sort that has already played 
in about twenty tournaments, knew the game inside out, in fact a sort of Maltese cat, 
just getting on the slow side for first class tournaments. Within a minute of the 
start, Fiddlehead inexplicably and suddenly nose-dived on to the ground, throwing 
J. into a long arm balance on to the palms of his hands, both arms and wrists being 
so badly sprained that he was unable to play polo for three months. 


Fiddlehead within a year or two, was sold to Mr. Justice Richards, that sporting 
Irish Judge of the High Court. On arrival at Allahabad, he determined to take up 
the galloping game in spite of the horrified disapproval of his more elderly brother 
judges, who were shocked beyond measure at the thought of a judge of the High 
Court being bustled about on a Polo ground by subalterns and others of low degree. 
But jolly old Fiddlehead carried him for five good years and never so much as put 
a foot wrong. 


Incident No, II,—Later in the year, J. more or less recovered from his acrobatic 
sprains, set off on the 19th of June for a two-day meet about thirty-three miles up 
the river. He was accompanied by Darkie Williams and Pim. 


Off they started at 5 a.m. next moming and found considerable difficulty in 
getting the pig to break from the first covert which was thick and old. Eventually 
Williams got away on one which jinked off right handed coming in front of J. who 
speared, On being speared, the boar jinked suddenly to the left across the horse; 
the spear was jerked out of the boar and out of J.’s hand and flung forwards. Down 
went the leaded end, up came the point and on to that point in a flash, crashed J.’s 
pigsticker. It entered the horse’s chest about two inches to the left of the near elbow 
joint, went slap through him, into the saddle, through eight inches of J.’s leg leaving 
a foot and a half of spear sticking out clear. On went the boar with Williams and 
Pim hard after it, little knowing of J.’s terrible plight. The horse luckily stopped 
and stood, but it was some seven minutes before Williams and Pim, having killed 
the pig, got to the scene of the accident. The horse, shaking all over and on the 
verge of collapse, was propped up by the lathis of some thirty beaters. I will now 
quote J.’s actual description :— 


“IT was a very firm fixture so the only thing to do was to cut through the shaft 
between my leg and the saddle. As only three quarters of an inch of this could be 
got at, and nothing but a blunt clasp knife was available, this was a difficult job, 
but Pim and Williams, working like Trojans, cut through it in about twenty-five 
minutes. During this time a rather amusing incident was the return of a man (who 
had been sent post haste to a dak bungalow for a saw) with a sheaf of small table 
knives all as blunt as dak bungalow knives proverbially are. 


I was then lifted off the pony and laid on the ground and was able without 
difficulty to draw out my portion of the spear, The remainder of the spear was next 
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pulled through the horse. We had fortunately brought some dressings and antisep- 
tics so were able to stop the bleeding and dress the wounds.” 


J. had to suffer nine miles on a charpoy to a station and they got him into 
Allahabad by train by 5 p.m. The horse was taken the thirty miles down river in a 
country boat only to die nine days later after a gallant struggle, pneumonia having 
set in. 

J. now lay abed in his quarters and as soon as he was allowed to see anyone, a 
deputation consisting of some of the Mohamedan Indian Officers and the venerable 
mess Khansamah came to see him and implored him to leave his quarters, for his 
misfortunes they argued, were entirely due to his having affronted the Holy Pir who 
would not be placated. J. however did not clear out till the following December 
when he was once more fit and in the plate again. 


Incident No. III.—This was a short one. Paddy Wilson stepped into the 
vacant rooms. I think he must have practised that marvellous song of his as he 
dressed ; anyhow he got off lightly. He was well mounted that winter with two 
good horses and three well trained and finished polo ponies. In a very brief space 
the whole stable went wrong and Paddy beat it too other quarters probably 
still singing his celebrated song—he always did. 


Incident No. IV.—There were no further takers of the suite after this, but the 
C. O. had it converted into an office. He did not sit there for long. Very shortly 
afterwards he met with a polo accident which nearly cost him his life ; indeed a 
leading surgeon in London describes his recovery as a case of one in a thousand. 


I happened to be playing No. 2 in the chukker—the ball was hit up and ahead . 
of me, Jim Turner and Roger Harenc were riding each other off for possession of 
the ball, while I hungerily followed, hoping to get it myself. It was no question of 
an extra bump or a cross, but suddenly Jim Turner’s grey pony tumed turtle and 
there the C. O. lay with the blood pouring out of his ears and with a fractured skull 
from which he eventually made the wonderful recovery already referred to. 


The room now remained empty. The Fourth left in 1909 and the regiment 
who relieved them did not use the room and kept it locked up; presumably this 
practice was kept up by succeeding regiments. 


Incident No. V.—1920—No sign or gesture during the long years of the war 
from the room with the shrine. A Cavalry regiment is in occupation of the mess ; 
probably the last as, with the reductions a year later, Allahabad ceased to be a 
Cavalry station. But respect for the tradition of the shrine has increased with time 
and in the monsoon of this year we find that the room, though unoccupied, is now 
under the care of one of the Mohamedan Mess servants. He keeps the key and has 
orders to look to the lighting, and to arrange for the offerings and garlands every 
Thursday evening, 


During this monsoon, along came a General with a Staff Officer in the course 
of a tour of inspection. He receives and accepts an invitation to dine in the Cavalry 
Mess, 


It is a pitch black night and rain is falling persistently. At dinner the old 
story crops up and the great man expresses a wish to see this haunted room. Deter- 
mined efforts are made to ride him off, but in vain. Then the servant with the 
key cannot be found. When found he has not got the key. Eventually under protest 
both servant and key are produced and after dinner the room with the shrine is 
reluctantly opened. There burns the Chiragh on the buttress, beside it the jasmine 
garland and the offerings as it was when the Fourth arrived in 1903 — Otherwise 
only the sad dreariness of the unoccupied room of the old Indian bungalow, 
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The General makes a brief inspection, offers a remark to the effect that he does 
not think much of it as a haunted room, the door is locked again and they all go back 
to a cheerful ante-room and play bridge. Bridge over, the great man makes his 
farewell, packs into his car, and so away. The night is worse than ever and the 
rain is lashing down in the darkness with the full fury of the monsoon. 


Some Officers, hoping for a lull in the storm before they go to their bungalows, 
sit on. Suddenly one of them gets up, asserting that he hears a cry of distress in the 
compound. This effort is laughed down by the others with the usual derision and 
facetious advice. A minute later, up jumps the same officer, insisting very firmly 
that he hears some one calling for help and hurries out, followed by two or three 
others. Mackintoshes are donned, a hurricane lamp is produced and off they go. 
Out of the darkness, again comes the cry and half way down the drive they find the 
General, covered in blood from a large number of cuts crawling towards the mess 
on his hands and knees. He is carried into the mess half conscious and a search 
party is at once organised. The road into Allahabad passes the mess gate at right 
angles. Opposite the gate across the road, they find the Staff Officer unconscious at 
the bottom of a deep ditch and a derelict car with the driver lying in the debris, 
stone dead. 

Does anyone live in that old bungalow now. Is the shrine still lit ? 

J. G. 

Extract from a letter received later. 
eo ieanals I was in Allahabad with the regiment when the accident to General Stewart 
occurred in 1920. Our mess servants always lit the ‘ Chivagh’ in the haunted 
room, in accordance with a roster which they kept. Shortly after the General’s acci- 
dent the second Kitmagar—never one of the world’s workers—forgot to light 
the lamp. The next day he went down with a bad go of fever, and in order to effect 
his complete recovery all the mess servants went in to a procession and did “puja”’ 
to the offended dignity. Some three weeks later the same man again failed to light 
the lamp—and the second time he was only ill for a week before he died. I was not 
in Allahabad when he died as I left for Poona with the first party of the Regiment. I 
can vouch however that these facts are true.”’ E 
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A Ganges Flood 


The month of September is a very important one for the District Officer in 
Northern India. He is then for the first time able to know whether the monsoon 
has been sufficient to ensure a good autumn crop and to enable the wheat and barley 
for the spring harvest to be sown. Officially the 30th of September is the last day 
of the Revenue year. This means that all the land revenue demand for the last 
twelve months has to be collected and also all the payments for water distributed 
by the Government canals have to be credited. Any rupees outstanding on the 
30th of September mean so many black marks for the District Officer. 


In September 1924 I was stationed at Meerut. This is a district with an area 
of over two thousand square miles and a population of one and a half millions, which 
pays in revenue and water rates over £ 200,000 annually. 


In that year the monsoon had been excellent and prospects were bright for 
the coming cold weather. Sportsmen in cantonments were reporting the arrival 
of duck and teal, and the jhils were full, so that there was every reason that birds 
would stay, instead of passing over without a halt. 


Then the heavens opened and there fell such a continuous downpour that Meerut 
alone recorded eighteen inches of rain between the 27th and 30th of September. 
The rainfall up in the hills however was far heavier and one station higher up the 
Ganges recorded fifteen inches in one day. On the 29th I received a telegram from 
Hardwar, eighty milesup the head-works of the Ganges Canal, * High flood expected 
in Ganges at 4 p.m. at Garh Muktesar’. The river Ganges formed our eastern 
boundary and an area of about two hundred square miles in the district along its 
right bank consisted of low land sparsely populated, but the great pasture land of 
all the upland cattle. This telegram meant that there was no time to be lost, as 
the low-lying area was about forty miles in length and there were no means of com- 
munications except by sending officers out to make their way as best as they could 
to various points. I set out ina Ford Car for Garh-Muktesar—“ The Fort of 
Salvation’’—a holy city. 


This was the most convenient centre and also the point where the Ganges was 
crossed by a big railway bridge and a long embankment. Though the twenty-nine 
miles of road were metalled, the streams on the way had overflowed and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that I reached my destination. On arrival I found that 
warnings had been issued in all the villages and I went to the Station Master, who 
said that he had received orders not to allow any train to pass the bridge and embank- 
ment that night. The flood was then very high and was still rising. As the wire 
had named 4 p.m. the time of the highest flood level and every one was prepared, 
I determined to start back and reached Meerut at9 p.m. All that night there fell 
more rain and another telegram arrived, ‘ Highest flood level 8 a.m. morning of 
30th, Garh-Muktesar’. At 8-30 a.m. on the 30th I received a wire from the Station 
Master at Garh-Muktesar, ‘‘ Train which left for Moradabad at 7-55 a.m. cut off; 
embankment has breached on both sides, please arrange’. This was followed by 
another telegram, ‘ Passengers distressed ; arrange aeroplanes to send food’. There 
were no aeroplanes then in India nearer than the Frontier! So the Superintendent 
of Police and I agreed, we would better go and ‘look see’. The Ford Car was again 
hauled out and with great difficulty we reached Garh-Muktesar to see, on the far 
side of the river, the engine of the marooned train sending up smoke signals. This 
train was actually caught on the line on the far side of the railway bridge as the flood 
had cut the embankment both before and behind it. Before I arrived a party had 
been sent out to try and connect up, but the enbankment had been torn away just 


1. Chandpur villagers after the distribution of jerseys and blankets, 2. A ‘*Chatti”’ 
raft. 3. Tree in Alipur village on which twenty-two men escaped. 4. Alipur village. 
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before I arrived at a third place on this side of the bridge. The passengers of the 
train were not relieved for nearly three days and it was only the intervention of 
a European Officer, who was a passenger and who was able to shoot some hog-deer 
and some buck which had taken refuge on the embankment, that prevented the 
Hindus and Mohammadans from coming to blows, as the Mohammadans wanted 
to slaughter for food a cow which had come down in the flood and had been caught. 


Between the evening of the 29th and the morning of the 30th the Ganges had 
risen to a level three feet higher than any previous known record. Nothing was 
to be seen except a wide expanse of angry water. On the 30th the flood was nearly 
nine miles wide, as all the tributaries were adding to the violence of the main stream. 
At odd intervals we could see the trees which marked where villages had been and 
in some cases we could see human beings up in thetrees. The stream was so strong 
that it was impossible for boats to reach them until they were towed miles up stream. 
This work was started at once and by evening a number of boats had been dragged 
along with considerable difficulty. 


That night we spent at Garh-Muktesar. The angry roar of the Ganges was some- 
thing to be remembered and it was curious how all the people had no doubt that the 
Ganges was a real personality and was really angry because she had been offended in 
some way and was exacting tribute from the inhabitants that lived under her con- 
trol. There was no sort of complaint against this terrible disaster. It was accept- 
ed at once that she was entitled to exact her toll of human and animal life. An old 
Sadhu, who had taken a vow of silence and lived on the actual banks of the river, 
had ascended a tree above his hut and had been careful enough to take with him a 
lantern which he waved at intervals during the night. But he had taken a vow of 
silence and, even when eventually rescued, never uttered. He was a man of good 
family who had served in the Indian Army and, for some reasons known to himself, 
had become a mendicant and determined to live till he died on the banks of the Ganges. 


On the morning of the Ist of October we put off in various flat bottom boats 
which had to be poled along where the water was too deep. They were very difficult 
to manceuvre but the only advantage was that when we did get to a village 
we were able to take on board large sections of men, women and children and bring 
them to shore. Everywhere the people had taken refuge by tying up their ordinary 
beds in the branches of the trees. In some cases the suddenness with which the 
flood had risen on the night of 29-30th had prevented even these precautions. One 
old woman who had remained on a very thorny acacia gave a frenzied leap when 
our boat arrived, and misjudged the distance. She was only rescued by one of the 
boatmen jumping in after her. Any villagers who had taken refuge on the thatched 
huts of their houses had to spend the night with every sort of queer companions. 
Dogs, snakes, jackals and hares all took refuge on the same roof with human beings. 
No one was damaged as the villagers said “ Bspat men sab ek hojate hatn—in calamity 
all become one”’, The unfortunate cattle in the villages which had been tethered 
at night had been drowned where they stood and for the next week, as the floods 
went down, one of the most nasty jobs was to bury or remove the carcases to prevent 
disease. Drinking water was nowhere obtainable as all the wells had been fouled 
and the Ganges was so turbid and muddy that to drink the water was impossible. 


After rescuing the survivors, the really big job was to arrange for the food and 
the clothing of the people who had mostly lost everything they possessed. Blankets 
and simple clothing can be obtained readily in India and the suddenness of the 
catastrophe and the misery appealed at once to the generosity of Indians and 
Europeans. The Indian will always subscribe generously to a charity if he is satis- 
fied that his money will be honestly distributed and one of the main reasons why 
I was able to obtain so much money in the district was that officers were doing the 
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distribution along with trusted organisations of Boy Scouts and Aid Societies. 
Members of the Meerut Tent Club who knew the country most affected were able 
to organise expeditions of relief and for several years afterwards it was possible to 
identify in the cold weather, when out-shooting or hunting, a flood relief victim by the 
blanket he was wearing on the cold night. The more gaudy the garment or the more 
brilliant stripes a blanket has, the greater the warmth it is supposed to infuse. The 
villagers will prize a loin cloth which bears the largest possible mark in colours to 

show the date and mill in Manchester or Ahmedabad from which the piece was issued. 
| Another great difficulty was to try and trace the hundreds of cattle which had 
got loose and were missing. Many villages in the area were inhabited by well-known 
cattle thieves, and in the uplands adjoining the Mohammadan butchers had a sinis- 
ter reputation for cutting up stray cattle and selling hides. The difficulty was met 
by calling a panchayat of all the leading Gujars to which community the leading 
cattle thieves belonged. They all assembled at a particular derelict temple and 
swore some awful oaths that on this occasion they would take no advantage from 
their neighbours’ distress. They kept this promise so well that neighbouring dis- 
tricts were positively amazed to find that cattle which had come down and reached 
dry land in the Meerut district were collected and fed until owners arrived. The 
butchers too assembled in their mosques and on Friday prayers entered into a 
similar agreement. 

The work of relief in such a calamity naturally took several months. Thatching 
grass had to be obtained, cloth provided, plough cattle restored or purchased and 
seed provided for the next harvest. Quinine had to be distributed to prevent low 
fever. Labourers who had no cultivation naturally found employment on repair- 
ing the big railway embankment which had been cut through inthreeplaces. The 
habitations of some hundred and twenty-five villages had been completely wiped out. 
The villagers never blamed any one for insufficient warning. No human being 
could have foreseen that the Ganges would rise six to nine feet in one night or at 
least three feet higher than any known record. The villager does not ever blame 
Providence, much less his own improvidence. He lost, in one night, everything 
he possessed and saw floating past him, as he sat in his tree, maize representing the 
best harvest the Kadir had had for the last ten years, 

A Government report demands, in the case of such calamity, as “‘ its first desi- 
deratum a body of homogeneous concrete facts.” Any individual officer who worked 
in that flood will remember instead the extraordinary patience and the uncomplain- 
ing philosophy of the villager, the anxiety of all classes to help and the extraordi- 
nary feeling of confidence in the impartiality of the distributing officer, however 
defective his knowledge of the lingo. 

So far as animal life was concerned, the most marked feature was the complete 
disappearance of bird and beast. Black partridges, especially the young birds, 
suffered heavily. Grey partridge roost in trees and so escaped better. Duck and 
teal for several months avoided the area, no doubt because the water had been 
contaminated ; black buck were drowned and fara or hog-deer in particular seemed 
to have been unable to escape. Two leopards were reported to have been drowned 
and one arrived swimming in the middle of a herd of cattle. No questions were 
asked and no answers given when they arrived together on dry land. The older 
boars probably survived, but all the young pig must have been drowned. In the 
following year the Meerut Tent Club hunted many boars which were quite obviously 
unsophisticated and were really of the shaggy type which lived in the Siwaliks. 

These notes refer only to one district and one bank of the Ganges. To estimate 
what this flood really meant one must multiply some hundred times. Nature 
in India does not work on the small scale and such disasters no doubt are sent 
at intervals by an inscrutable Providence to remind us of the impotence of man. 
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The following is a translation of the above poem.—(ED.). 
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Prologue 


This is a panegyric of bravery and valour in hunting field, and a tale of sympathy 
and succour shown to the flood-swamped peasantry. The poem is in honour of 
P.W. Marsh, Esqr., C.I.E., Magistrate and Collector of Meerut, the high esteemed 
helper of the sufferers, friend of the poor. May his fame ever increase. 


POEM. 


1. How can we recount the goodness of Mr. Marsh ; 
His life is different to that of ordinary mortals, 


2. His eyes, full of pity for the poor, have worked miracles ; 
His life has revived the life-giving breath of the Son of Mary. 
3. Who am I to relate the story of his courage and valour ; 
The whole world rings with this praise. 
4. Only the other day he went out with an English party ; 
He went to the hunting field with spears and arrows. 
5. Suddenly out came a tiger (sic) from his lair in the thickets ; 
And cowed all the hunters. 
6. Mr. Marsh, undaunted with great courage and calmness ; 
Rode forward to meet the beast. 
7. The beast bit Mr. Marsh in the leg ; 
But he, the stout-hearted, killed it with his spear. 
8. Before the wound was healed fully ; 
Another catastrophe confronted him. 
9, Torrential rain fell from the sky ; 
Down fell the houses of the poor. 
10. The flood swept people saw no refuge ; 
They shrieked and wailed in despair and grief. 
11. The Collector saw the helplessness of the people ; 
He came to their help as the great Hatim of yore. 
12. He had proclaimed in the city by drum beat that ; 
Any one in distress could shelter in the Town Hall. 
13. Gold gave he to the needy and suffering ; 
He solaced them with tearful eyes. 
14. Nota wink did he sleep all night, but bravely got soaked ; 
With such noble hearted one, must God be pleased. 
15. The unexpected flood calamity fell on the country ; 
But the peasants were protected by his noble acts. 
16. Suddenly came news that the town Garh ; 
And the neighbouring villages were flooded out. 
17. Mr. Marsh straightaway took many boats along ; 
And saved hundreds from the flood. 
18. Thousands whose houses were gone, perched upon the trees ; 
Mr. Marsh rescued them and fed them well. 


19. Those swept away by the swollen river ; 
Were rescued from the towering billows. 


20. 


21. 
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Blankets and parched gram were freely distributed ; 
Many a poor drowning wretch were saved by his courage. 


No sooner had he come back from Garh ; 
Than he heard a deluge had descended on Mowana. 


On reaching Mowana he found water thirteen miles wide ; 
Huge waves were overwhelming the country. 


Hundreds of people were swept away by the flood ; 
Helplessly were they crying for aid. 


When Mr. Marsh saw this heart-breaking scene ; 
Floods of tears flowed from his eyes. 


His pity and human love swelled within him ; 
He was driven to plunge and help the helpless. 


No regard had he for his life or rank ; 


Lion-hearted he leapt on his horse and dashed into the foaming flood. 


Fierce and strong was the current ; 
Mr. Marsh was swept from his steed. 


Great was the danger of drowning ; 
But Mr. Marsh swam across the flood. 


Safe did he land and this feat ; 
Was no less than a miracle of the Son of Mary. 
He could not lose his life ; 
The love of the Son of Mary was burning in his breast. 


Nothing did he himself eat until ; 
The sufferers and rescued had been fed. 


When all were full he touched a morsel himself ; 
He is the pattern of a good host. 


Many were rescued by boats and they got alms; 
His generosity rivalled Haiim, 

His body had been weakened by toil and suffering ; 
As soon as he ceased fever attacked him. 


The sickness had not gone, but still he, the stout-heart ; 
Went to Court daily to administer justice. 


Whenever he pictures those dreadful times ; 
His eyes fill with tears. 


May God give everlasting life ; 
To such a kind-hearted Collector. 


May the Almighty keep him safe, His shadow ; 
He is the best example of a Christian life. 


Oh Idris Sufi! Why should not Mr. Marsh care for the distressed ; 
In him ts the love of humanity, the dignity of a Jam is in him. 


When the point of the spear was drawn from the tiger ; it said 
Marsh is a valiant who can kill a tiger with a spear. 


Translated by R. Hosart, 
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The Kadir Cup, 1929 


(Account taken from ‘‘ The Pioneer”’ of 28th March 1929.) 


The Fifty-Eighth Kadir Cup Meeting was held at Sherpur-Sujmanna on March 
Zlst to 23rd. Fifty-seven horses competed. This meant eighteen heats for the 
first day—eleven ‘“‘ first nominations’? and seven ‘‘second nominations.”’ The 
preliminary evening was spent as usual in reporting one’s arrival to the Honorary 
Secretary and then in a visit to the Horse Bagh to admire everyone else’s fliers. 


The reports obtained from those who had been out to reconnoitre the country in 
the previous week, indicated that the country had been heavily burnt and, except 
for some thick patches, would be very light. Consequently all the Lilliputians were 
jubilant and there was a temporary slump in Heavy-Weight Stocks. 


The latter rallied sharply at 11 a.m. on the following morning when heavy and 
difficult country brought down Carclew, Manifest and several others in quick 
succession. After dinner the heats were drawn and for the rest of the night each 
competitor mentally re-arranged the permutations and combinations more to his 
own satisfaction. 


The Committee for the Meeting was elected as follows :— 


Mr. W. B. Cotton, I.C.S., (who had last competed in the Kadir in 1910 when 
Colonel Paynter won) ; Mr. P. W. Marsh, I.C.S., Major W. N. Mason MacFarlane, 
R.A., Capt. J. Scott-Cockburn, 4th Q.0. Hussars ; Capt. H. McA. Richards, R.A., 
and Mr. E. R. Benson, R.A., the Hony. Secretary (Ex-Officio). 


On the first day the start was made at Miranpur and all the country right away 
west to Chakkanwala and almost to the Ganges was first taken. The line thence 
swung north to opposite Sherpur Ferry. The “‘ Inner Circle ’’ had been this year all 
burnt. 

This entailed an unusally long morning and it was not till nearly 2 o’clock that 
a very thirsty line got back to the Faquir’s hut at Bisaoli to battle with the Kadir 
fly for Tiffin. In the first 400 yards, two heats had got away, but it was not till 
after 11 o’clock that more heats were decided. The cover, apart from the burnt 
area, was very thick and falls were numerous, but fortunately none serious. 


His Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces was good enough to come 
from Moradabad, before returning to Lucknow, and renew his acquaintance with 
the Ganges Kadir after fifteen years. No doubt he noted that competitors, like 
Ministers, when in tricky country, have to sit very tight to keep their seats. The 
Commander-in-Chief also came over‘from Delhi and rode with the heats till lunch. 


After lunch there was a long beat north and after 4 o’clock till nearly dark pig 
were much more plentiful and altogether fifteen out of the eighteen heats were decid- 
ed. Some very good hog were hunted. 

In the evening the Committee drew two out of the eleven winners of the first 
nominations to make up three heats with the seven winners of the second nomina- 
tions. We were thus left with six heats of the Second Round and three of the First 
Round for the second day. 

The line on the second day began at Sherpur as usual and went north with the 
left flank on the Big Nullah. Pig were found at once on the right of the line where 
the cover on the edge of the “‘ babul”’ trees was unusually good. The heat on the 
extreme left had two abortive runs and two falls, in which the umpire shared, before 
they were sent after a diminutive boar to prevent any further recriminations. 
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This was Capt. Richard’s morning, as he got both his horses into the Semi-Final 


after two exceptionally good hunts, in one of which Capt. Catto was on Jack and 
in the other Scott-Cockburn on Orange Blossom. 


Tiffin was at Mukarrainpur and with only three heats remaining after lunch, 
Babu—“ Splendide Mendax’’—promised a short afternoon. The line took both 
sides of the Sherpur river towards Krishni Jhil through Rafatpur. 


By five o’clock we were still left with three heats to decide, but eventually a 
pig was persuaded to go straight away from the Jhil and was speared after a good 
chase by Akroyd Hunt. Capt. Head was riding in the two remaining heats, which 
could only come on the line in succession, and the pig, that were seen, showed how 
impossible it was to catch them if they were given a chance of making for the Jhil. 


Babu then moved up on to the Maidan and by six o’clock Capt. Head succeeded 
in winning both the heats in two fast runs. In the first Major Macartney was 
unfortunate to take a very nasty fall and, as Mr. Ferguson’s horse had previously 
gone lame, Capt. Head had only to spear alone. 


The two Semi-Finals left Muttra represented by its two Secretaries Capt. 
Richards (with both nominations) Mr. Akroyd Hunt and Mr. Hill, all R.A. Meerut 
was Se ohaet aioe ey Capt. Head (with his two nominations), the sole survivor of the 
4th Q. O 


THE SEMI-FINALS. 


For the semi-finals and finals the line began as last year at the Ghat half way to 
the Faquir’s hut and the beat was taken north towards Sherpur with the Big Jhil 
on the right. All the heats were decided in very quick succession and three good 
boar were found before 10-30. 


In the first semi-final Capt. Richards was unlucky to take a heavy toss in a 
trappy water cut on the edge of the narrow Nullah, and it was clear that in the next 
semi-final he was still feeling the effects. In the second heat the boar measured 
thirty-two inches and weighed 180 lbs. and broke two spears before he was finished. 


According to Babu, he must have attended at least as many Kadirs as Capt. 
Head who speared him. In the final the line the pig took, enabled Capt. Head at 
once to take the lead. He made no mistake and speared well in a thick patch before 
Mr. Akroyd Hunt was able to get a chance. 


The winner Bullet Head is a big weight carrying waler with a good record for 
killing pig in Cawnpore, Muttra and Delhi country. He has also been a good show 
jumper. Throughout the meeting he had avery gruelling time and on the evening 
of the second day and in the final he showed himself really fast. 


It was really poetic justice for Capt. Head to win the Kadir at last. He had 
been in the final in 1923 and had not missed a meeting since. He always gets 
the best possible out of his horses and is very quick at anticipating what any hog 
in front of him intends to do. He had a very hard time on the line on both the first 
and second day. In the final heat he remembered Marshall Foch’s advice as to 
what to do in a crisis, and phosphoresced. 


His win will also cheer all the welterweights who were beginning to fear, 
they were too heavily handicapped. 


Before lunch the remaining country was beaten by enthusiasts, Major Mason 
MacFarlane killing a good boar of twenty-nine and a half inches and another, who 
shall be nameless but is said to be very rich, contnbuted Rs. 16 penalty to the Tent 
Club. 
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At lunch news came in that all the country over which the two races were to 
be run was alight. This meant a sudden change and a new course of about three 
miles, The start and finish were at the usual places on the Sherpur Nullah. The 
course was left-handed and went east towards Krishni to the big “ pipal ”’ tree in 
Jaithal and then north and round another big tree home. 


The heavyweights was won by Capt. Bomford, znd Lancers, with Mr. Clements a 
good second—as in 1928—and Mr. Hill third. Mr. Moulton Barrett came down 
at a drop out of some tooth brush grass, a hundred yards from the finish, when he 
was well in the running. 

The lightweights was won by Capt. Catto, 4th Hussars, on a most promising 
young countrybred. Mr. Darling, R.A., was second. Both were excellent races. 
Mr. Cotton, I.C.S., unfortunately fell when well up at the second elephant. 

There must be few men in any Service who will be prepared to race over Kadir 
country at the age of fifty-seven after thirty-four years’ service in India. Mr. Cotton 
has been a real friend to all Hog Hunters and to him all at the meeting raise 
respectfully their topis and wish him good sport on the White Nile next winter. 


His Highness the Nawab of Rampnur was kind to send fifteen elephants and his 
Jamadar, Mahavat Azmat Ullah, who last ran the Kadir line in 1922 when ninety 
elephants greeted the Prince of Wales. 


All the Raises who so kindly lent the elephants deserve our sincerest gratitude- 
Those who came in cars to the meeting whether in New Baby Austins or in Sun- 
beams—minus self starters—would like to thank the Chairman, of the District 
Board of Moradabad for being so considerate as to arrange for thatching grass over 
the worst stretches of sand. Munshi Faiyyaz Ali, the Tehsildar of Hassanpur, 
and his staff gave every possible assistance. 


Competitors this year had come from as far as Rajkot, Secunderabad and 
Ferozepur, 


Mr. Grenfell who had come furthest and who we all hope will one day be the 
third of the name to win the Kadir, was not even permitted by inexorable fate to 
fill the ‘‘ unforgiving minute with sixty seconds worth of distance run ”’ as his horse 
crashed inside thirty. 


Fortunately no competitor was injured and so Major Davis, R.A.M.C., who was 
kind enough to come out from Meerut was not called in professionally. Grief among 
horses was more serious and Major Clune, R.A.V.C., was much in request. 


The Honorary Secretary, Mr. E. R. Benson, is to be congratulated on running 
his third Kadir Meeting most successfully. He maintained the same high standard 
this year and was assisted by not less efficient co-adjutors. 


He deserved better fortune than to lame two good horses just before the meeting 
and then with his one horse to draw Manifest and Lovelace in the first round. 
Detailed notes on the heats by the umpires are given below :— 


FIRST ROUND. Heat 2. 
FIRST NOMINATIONS. Mr. Darling, R.A., Curty Sark (Spear). 
Heat 1. aes Catto, aa Pee Jack. 
Mr. Thomas, R.A., Kitty. 
Ms ah Hunt, R.A. Golden Syrup Umpire.—Major tiseea Me Faslane: 


Mr. H. Bland, 9th R.D.H., Soarer. 

Major Brunskill, K.S.L.J., Sunrise. 

Umpire.—Capt. Scott Cockburn. 

Slipped after a small boar on the Maidan. 
Akroyd Hunt did most of the work and 
speared after a short jinking hunt. 


The heat was slipped on a good pig, soon 
after the start, on ‘“‘Saf Maidan.” All 
raced up to the pig together. The pig 
squatted and jinked straight back. Catto 
was round first and speared quickly. 

This pig actually enabled three heats to 
be run off. Heat 3 hunted him a very 


short way and lost him. Heat 4 speared 
him very lightly behind and lost. He then 
re-appeared to oblige Heat 2. A gallant 


record. 
Heat 3. 


“ Head, 4th Hussars, First Chance 
Spear). 

Mr. Dollar, 4th Hussars, Dick. 

Hon. A. Grenfell, gth Lancers, O.G. 

Umpire.—Capt. Benyon. 

Slipped immediately after the start on a 
good boar: Grenfell fell and lost his horse, 
and the pig was also lost. Grenfell’s horse, 
on being caught, was found to be lame and 
was scratched. On the line again for a long 
time, and slipped on a minute porker, which 
was lost. Slipped again and finally lost. 

Just before tiffin was slipped on to a twenty- 
seven inch sow, a long hunt through thickish 
country, Head was on all the time and speared. 


Heat 4. 


Major Marriott, R.A.V.C., Rufus. 
Mr. Moulton Barrett, 4/7th D.G.’s, Aus- 
tralian Star. 


Mr. Chauvel, Aus. Staff Corps, Anzac 
(Spear). 


Umpire.—Mr. Parr. 

The Heat was slipped on a good boar. 
The boar doubled back in the Nullah and 
Chauvel speared on the turn. 


Heat 5. 


Major Bowes, R.A.V.C., Kaffir. 
Lt. Ravubha, Bhavnagar S.F., Yeshwant. 


Mr. Clements, 4th Hussars, La Pech 
(Spear). oe 


Umpire.—Mr. Templer. 

The Heat was slipped on small pig in light 
country, a fast hunt ending in deep water, 
Clements just spearing before Ravubha. 


Heat 6. 


Capt. Scott Cockburn, 4th Hussars, Carc- 
lew. 


Major Macartney, 12th F.F., Ploughman 
(Spear.) 

Brigadier Jackson, A.H.Q., Mercedes. 

Umpire.—Mr. Wooldridge. 

On the line for a long time ; had two short 
hunts and lost during which Carclew fell. 
Finally was let go on a small pig and after 
a fast jinking run with Carclew doing all the 
work, Ploughman got in on a jink and 
speared. 


Heat 7. 
Capt. Richards, R.A., Manifest (Spear). 


Mr. Benson, R.A., Solomon. 

Major MacFarlane, R.A., Lovelace. 

Umpire.—Capt. Catto. 

The Heat was slipped on a pig in the 
Maidan. The pig jinked back, as soon as 
the heat got on terms. MacFarlane and 


Richards turned with him and Richards 
speared. In a previous run Richards had 
taken a heavy fall leaving MacFarlane 
on a pig, which just eluded him in thick cover. 


Heat 8. 


Capt. Avery, 2nd Lancers, Fatima. 
Mr. Hill, R.A., Washaway (Spear). 

Mr. Thompson, R.A., Peter. 
Umpire.—Mr. Akroyd Hunt. 


Had two hunts and lost their pig in thick 
tooth brush. Then a good boar broke from 
the Burh Ganga over light country. Avery 
hunted the pig well and Hill got in on a jink 
and speared. 


Heat 9. 


Mr. Ferguson, R.A., Flint (Spear). 
Capt. Benyon, 4th Hussars, Charles. 
Major Cursetjee, I.M.S., Buchanan. 
Umpire.—Major Marriott. 


A small boar broke back down the light 
grass by the Nullah. Ferguson took a 
heavy toss. Benyon hunted well but lost 
= very thick grass after three quarters of a 

e. 


After a trying time on the line, a long 
gallop up the line got on a really good boar. 
Benyon was on first, and, staying on his tail 
through several jinks was about to spear 
when the pig jinked left under his horse 
and Ferguson scored on a crossing spear. 


Heat 10. 


Mr. W. D. Cotton, I.C.S., Barbara. 
Mr. Gage, Fourth Hussars, Betty. 


Mr. Neilson, R.A., Julius (Spear). 
Umpire.—Capt. Head. 


The line was slipped shortly after taking 
up their station in reserve, but lost. Neilson 
and Cotton fell. The line was slipped again 
on a fast sow. All the work was done by 
Neilson, who got a well deserved spear. 


Heat 11. 


Mr. Templer, R.A., Bubbles II. 

Mr. Parr, Generous (Spear). 

Capt. Bomford, 2nd Lancers, Nigger. 
Umpire.—Capt. Richards. 


The Heat was slipped on a small twenty- 
seven inch boar which broke back on the 
right of the line. He was hunted for a short 
distance down the Nullah bank, all on. The 
boar then crossed the Nullah and Bomford 
took charge, Parr being badly left whilst 
crossing the Nullah. Bomford and Templer 
hunted the pig for about half a mile. Bom- 
ford being on most of the time. Parr then 
came up and speared after the first jink. 


SECOND NOMINATIONS. 


Heat 14, 


Mr. Neilson, R.A., Ironside. 

Mr. Parr, Flipperty. 

Major MacFarlane, R.A., Bailiff. 

Mr. Hill, R.A., March Brown (Spear). 

Umpire.—Capt. Head. 

After a long run up this heat were let away 
after a strong sow, Hill was prominent from 
the first, but rough country gave everyone 
achance. Eventually Hill got on again and 
speared. 


Heat 15. 
Major Marriott, R.A.V.C., Harlequin. 


Mr. Moulton Barrett, 4/7 D.G.’s, Nimrod 
(Spear). : 

Major. Bowes, R.A.V.C., Twinko. 

Umpire.—Mr. Templecr. 

The line was slipped on a fair pig in burnt 
porcupine grass. Marriott was on first and 
cut out all the work, but lost in a thick patch 
which let in Moulton Barrett, who quickly 
speared. Boar twenty-seven inches. 


Heat 16. 


Capt. Richards, R.A., Centaur (Spear). 

Mr. Chauvel, Aus. Staff Corps, N.B.G. 

Mr. Clements, 4th Hussars. Schooner. 

Umpire.—Mr. Wooldridge. 

Capt. Richard did all the work and speared, 
after a very fast jinking hunt on a small pig. 
This heat had previously been put on one of 
the best boars seen atthe meeting, but 
unfortunately lost in a very heavy bit of 


grass. 
Heat 17. 
Mr. Dollar, 4th Hussars, Near Wheeler 
(Spear 


Capt. Bomford, 2nd Lancers, Beau Geste. 

Mr. Cotton, I.C.S., Jack. 

Umpire.—Capt. Benyon. 

The Heat went away on a fair boar on 
easy going. Dollar cut out all the hunting 
and, after jinking him twice, speared, 


SECOND DAY. 
SECOND NOMINATIONS. 
Heat 12. : 
Mr. Thompson, R.A., Simon. 


Capt. Scott Cockburn, 4th Hussars, Orange 
Blossom (Spear). 

Mr. Thomas, R.A., Nimrod. 

Major Cursetjee, I.M.S., Robin. 
Umpire.—Mr. Wooldridge. 

From the start of the line, went away ona 
sow at once. They ran into a sounder and 
individuals hunted separate pig. Back to 
the line and almost at once they were away 
on another pig. Everyone was on in turn 
and after a good fast jinking hunt, Orange 
Blossom got the spear. 


Heat 13. 


Lt. Ravubha, Bhavnagar, S.F., Kanaksen. 
Mr. Gage, 4th Hussars, Romance. 


Capt. Catto, 4th Hussars, Army Order 
(Spear). 

Captain Benyon, 4th Hussars, Kerry. 

Umpire.—Capt. Richards. 


Two sows were seen going forward from 
the left centre of the line. The Heat can- 
tered up and slipped on the larger. The sows 
immediately took to the grass and were 
hunted for about half a mile. Catto did 
most of the work. Benyon fell heavily and 
the pig was lost in thick grass. 

Shortly after rejoining the line two hog 
were found sitting in a tuft of grass, one 
being a good boar. He was pushed out and 
taken back through the line, when the heat 
was slipped. Catto did all the work and 
speared at the first opportunity. Boar 
twenty-nine and a half inches. 


Heat 18. 


Mr. Akroyd Hunt, R.A., Kadir IT. 
Mr. Templer, R.A., Timour. 


Cont. Head, 4th Hussars, Bullet Head 
Spear). 


Umpire.—Major Marriott. 


The Heat was on the line from the first day 
and most of the morning. They were always 
compelled to hunt in too thick grass till the 


‘umpire sent them away on the burnt Maidan 


and Head speared. 


SECOND ROUND. 
FIRST NOMINATIONS. 


Heat 1. 


Capt. Head, 4th Hussars, First Chance (Spear). 


Mr. Ferguson, R.A., Flint. 
Major Macartney, 12th F.F., Plough- 
man. 


Umpire.—Mr. Wooldridge. 


Flint was lame and unable to run. They 
were on the line immediately after lunch. 
No pig were found till 4-45. Then they went 
away on a good boar which vanished into 
Knishna Jhil in 400 yards. They found 
another boar lying up ina clump. He took 
a straight line through the Hathis. After 
a good hunt he squatted and was lost. 
Another boar was immediately picked up 
and vanished into Krishni Jhil. The 
umpires were changed and the line swung 
on to the Maidan. A fair boar was put up 
in grass. The heat was slipped at once. 
Both horses were level when a nasty Nullah 
brought down Ploughman, and Head speared 
at leisure. 


Heat 2. 


Mr. Akroyd Hunt, R.A., Golden Syrup 
(Spear). 

Mr. Parr, Generous. 

Mr. Hill, R.A., Washaway. 

Umpire.—Capt. Benyon. 


The Heat were on the line after lunch, 
were sent across the Burh Ganga and slipped 
on a small sow which ran parallel to the 
Burh Ganga and was lost. Parr fell and 
the pig went on into Krishni Jhil. After 
two more hours, the heat was slipped on a 
very small pig. Parr and Akroyd Hunt cut 
out the work with Hill close up. The pig 
was lost for a moment but soon picked up 
again. Parr and Hunt again on. Then 
Hill had one chance but Hunt speared a 
fraction of a second before Parr. 


Heat 3. 


Capt. Richards, R.A., Manifest (Spear). 


Capt. Catto, 4th Hussars, Jack. 
Mr. Clements, 4th Hussars, La Pecheuse, 
Umpire.—Capt. Scott Cockburn. 


A fair boar was secn in the distance cros- 
sing the burnt Maidan. The heat was trotted 
up to him and got away well together. 
After the third jink Richards speared lightly. 
Doubting if he could show blood he went 
on and was challenged by Clements who 
missed his spear. Richards then speared 
again and claimed. 


SECOND NOMINATIONS. 
Heat 4. 


Mr. Neilson, R.A., Julius. 


Mr. Hill, R.A., March Brown (Spear). 
Mr. Chauvel, Aus. Staff Corps, Anzac. 
Umpire.—Major Mason MacFarlane. 


The Heat followed a good pig back over 
the Nullah at the start but failed to pick 
him up. Soon afterwards a good boar 
broke just in front of the heat. After a couple 
of jinks he ran straight over a good line. 
Hill did all the work after the second jink 


and speared. 
Heat 5. 


Capt. Richards, R.A., Centaur (Spear). 
Capt. Scott Cockburn, 4th Hussars. 
Orange Blossom. 

Mr. Moulton Barrett, 4/7th D.G.’s, Nimrod. 

Umpire.—Major Marriott. 

An aged matron of fair proportion broke 
with a family just in front of the Heat. 
Both kept together till the pig jinked close 
to a cow which balked Richards. Scott- 
Cockburn took the pig through several 
small tukras, but missed and Richards com- 
ing up very fast, speared directly after. A 
very fast hunt. 


This family deserves well of the tent club 
as in addition to the mother’s excellent show, 
a twenty inch child gave up its life to another 


Heat. 
Heat 6. 


Mr. Dollar, 4th Hussars, Near Wheeler. 
Capt. Catto, 4th Hussars, Army Order, 


i ra 


Umpire.—Major MacFarlane. 

The Heat was slipped at an almost record 
late hour on a rapid sow. Head and Dollar 
made the running, but Catto came in on the 
first jink and looked like winning, but missed 
his spear. Head took several jinks and 
eventually speared. An excellent fast hunt. 


THIRD DAY. 
SEMI-FINALS. 
Heat 1. 
Capt. Head, 4th Hussars, First Chance. 


Mr. Akroyd Hunt, R.A., Golden Syrup 
(Spear). 

Capt. Richards, R.A., Manifest. 

Umpire.—Capt. Scott Cockburn. 

A good boar was put up on the Maidan. 
The heat slipped from a standing start and 
got away on even terms, but Richards soon 
fell in turning too sharply to crossa Nullah. 
Head got a lead when crossing water, but 
ten too long over spearing and let in Akroyd 

unt. 


Heat 2. 


Mr. Hill, R.A:, March Brown. 
Capt. Richards, R.A., Centaur. 


Head, 4th Hussars, Bullet Head 
Spear). 
Umpire.—Major MacFarlane. 


The Heat was slipped on a large boar of 
thirty-two inches. The heat raced up knee 
to knee. The boar ran straight and then 
jinked left with all on, then right and gave 
Hill a great chance which he failed to take. 
They again raced knee to knee and the pig 
finally jinking left, let in Head who 
heavily behind; a very fast typical Kadir 
hunt. 

FINAL. 


Mr. Akroyd Hunt, R.A., Golden Syrup. 
sr Head, 4th Hussars, Bullet Head 
Spear). 


Umpire.—Capt. Scott Cockburn. 

A fair boar for the final heat was found 
when the line neared Sherpur. Both spears 
got away together, but the boar soon turned 
right handed and so gave Bullet Head an 
advantage. From now onwards it was 
Head’s pig as Golden Syrup had to follow 
his lead turn for turn. The pig was speared 
after a fast jinking hunt. 


HOG HUNTER’S CUP. 
The two races were run after lunch. Gene- 
ral Sir Edmund Ironside kindly officiated as 
starter and Brigadier Jackson as Judge. 
Results :— 


HEAVY WEIGHT. 


Capt. eg Geste 1. 
Mr. Clements, 4th Hussars, La Pecheuse, 2. 
Mr. Hill, R.A., Washaway, 3. 


Mr. Parr, Generous, 4. 

Mr. Templer, R.A., Larry, 5. 

Capt. Avery, 2nd Lancers, Fatima, 6. 

Mr. Moulton Barrett, 4/7th D.G., Star 
(fell), 7 
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LIGHT WEIGHT. 


Capt. Catto, 4th Hussars, Vista, 1. 
Mr. Darling, R.A., Cutty Sark, 2. 

Mr. Bland, R.D.HL, Soarer, 3. 

Mr. Gage, 4th Hussars, Romance, 4. 
Major Marriott, R.A.V.C., Rufus, 56. 
Major Cursetjee, I.M.S., Robin, 6. 
Major Bowes, R.A.V.C., Twinko, 7. 
Mr. Cotton, I.C.S., Barbara (fell), 8. 


Vista coming up wide on the right from the 


Nullah won a good race from Cutty Sark. 


), 7. 
Won by 31., 21. Time, 74 mins. Soarer was third. Time, 8 mins. 


A Midnight Hunt 
(A Legend of The Cavalry School.) 


One night in Mess they lingered long, 
Making the rafters ring with song; 

The lamps were bright—the wine was red, 
So on the merry evening sped. 


Within was revel at it’s height, 
Without, a peaceful moonlight night. 
In Heaven above, each single star 
Flashed out it’s message from afar. 


And now before the festive door 
There stood a man, dishevelled, poor ; 
He little recked the hour was late, 
Because his tidings would not wait. 


The songsters ceased, their voices died ; 

“‘ What errand brings this man”, they cried ; 
“‘ His must an urgent mission be, 

Come fellow, say—What bringeth thee ?” 


Then thus the t answer gave, 

“Good Sirs, your on kind I crave, 
But ere I came to you I saw 

Within my field a monstrous boar. 


‘* Just now the moon is at it’s height 

Shedding a bright—nay, brilliant light ; 
*Twere light enough to hunt methought 

Should you now feel disposed for sport.” 
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They gathered round the open door, 
“A moonlight hunt, a midnight boar” 
They cried—* Aye this is sport indeed, 
Come let us each bespeak a steed.” 


“To horse’”’, they cried with one accord, 
Then all dispersed to pass the word, 
To grooms, to exercise good speed, 
And saddle each his trusty steed. 


So, by the field where lurked the boar 

They mustered there—some half a score; 
Bold riders all—in mess array, 

Eager and thirsting for the fray. 


A heat was posted on each flank, 

While those remaining joined the rank 
Of beaters, who with hideous din 

Crashed through the crop the boar lay in. 


Thus hounded from his snug retreat 
He breaks towards the left-hand heat 
Who, as all knowing sportsmen will, 
Behind their cover stand stock still. 


Till when the boar is safely past 

Clap spur to horse, and travel fast 
In hot pursuit across the plain 

With horses pulling on the rein. 


They hunt him on through thorn and scrub, 
Thence to the compound of the club ; 
Hard on his heels—then left he jinks 
And strikes across the station links. 


Pursuers draw their quarry near 
Racing to gain the envied spear ; 
Loud ring the hoof-beats of their steeds— 
First one, and then another leads. 


But Number Three, a space in rear 

Waits for the jink, and takes the spear; 
Then does the hunted victim feel 

His deathstroke, dealt with deadly steel. 


g % * ® 


To spoil this yarn I hesitate, 
Yet Conscience urges me to state, 
They hunted—(That were true enow), 
But Not a boar—A Village Sow | 


RISALA, 
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The Kanjars 


At the time the writer was Secretary of the Delhi Tent Club—thirty years ago— 
Buldeo, Head Shikari, had just been given a monthly psnsss of seven rupees, and 
been succeeded by his son Lalji, who, it is pleasant to see, still holds the job. After 
thirty years under secretaries of varying Majaj, it is an excusable sentiment with 
which Lalji closes his autobiography in last year’s Hoghunters’ Annual, that he is a 
poor man and that, as always, we are his ma bap. We may piously hope that all 
present and future members of the D. T. C. will maintain this relationship, and 
also that when Lalji is deemed pensionable, will favourably consider the inevitable 
petition of this really deserving garsb adm. 

In those days, for many months Grose the gunner and myself constituted the 
D. T. C. with sporadic additions from detachments in the Fort, or an I. A. subaltern. 


One year I can remember I was most of the time the only member and more 
than once in thick Jhaw or Hindun jungle, Lalji got first spear mounted on his 
white ghors whose diet included soor-ka-gosh. 

But those periods of paucity of pig stickers—and p1rce—had their value, because 
when regular hanks were precluded, one would wander alone with Buldeo and Lalji 
and Samaliya and Banku and Sowdagir and Kullu, dekhne ka waste, and if no pi 
were seen we Stalked para or nilgai, or black buck—once a hyena—or mugger, an 
even aie porcupine, and speared turtles in the Jumna, in which art all Kanjars 
are adept. 


At sundown Banku would call up jackals to be shot for Lalji and his bhas-ban 
to eat, and then it was that all sat around at nights and I learnt a few things about 
our friends, the Kanjars. 


I learnt that they spoke a slang or argot of their own and Buldeo himself told 
me that they had a pass bols or language among themselves (apssme). 


When I first met Buldeo and Lalji, not forgetting Buldeo’s elder son Milal, Head 
Shikari of the Muttra Tent Club, the first named was the Chowdhri, or headman 
of the Kanjars, one never knew them as anything else but Kanjars. They were 
then encamped in Pahargunge, a purlieu of the old city, described to H. D. Craik, 
I. C. S., by the then Nazool Daroga as a ‘ dingy and stinky place for health.’ 


But always Buldeo insisted that he was not an ordinary Kanjar, had nothing 
to do with the Sans: Kanjars and that he and hisclan were Kunchbandia Kanjars — 
makers of brushes. An Indian census report of the last four decades will tell you 
that this is an occupational title—Kunch—the brush used by the weavers for 
cleaning the warp threads and Bandna—to tie. 

The name Kanjar is, for philologists, one to Kanjar with. It is derived, so wise 
men say, from Sanskrit, Kananachara—a wanderer of the jungle. Compare this 
with Ramna—a park plain or champagne, and chal a rover or wanderer composing 
the words Romnichal, and who does not know Borrows’ Lavengro, which is all about 
rae and Romany Ryes, or Gypsy Gents, with which compare the Urdu word 

ass. 

And so one gets carried away trying to discover, not that the European Gypsy 
or Romanes of to-day originally came from Hindustan, which has been definitely 
enough established, but that some links existed between the gypsy who migrated 
to Europe through Luristan in Persia and the Kunchbandia Kanjars whom we know, 
Buldeo and his sons Lalji and Milal (who, by the way, was 6’-3” or 6’-4” in height). 
The accompanying photo shows Buldeo and Lalji; 1895 csvca. Who the others 
are in the group perhaps friends of the originals will identify. 
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Linguistic likeness are fascinating and as tempting as Romany Rams. Compare 
the structure of the name Kanjar with Ziguener or Zingari. As to most ordinary 
people in India, the word Kanjar means a “ gypsy’’, so does Zingari signify exactly 
thesame thing inS.-EasternEurope. Allthismay not be virileenough stuff to those 
who prefer the “‘ Hark Forard, a boar’”’ part of Hog Hunting; nevertheless, 
I would emphatically declare to any of my contemporary philologists, who never or 
ever rode a pig, that the Shstkars-log of Delhi, Muttra and round about Karnal and 
Ambala, are an endogamous section of the tribes of gypsy character scattered 
all over India, known under the generic name of Kanyjar and that this endogamous 
section is comprised of seven true and two spurious exogamous septs, some of defi- 
nitely totemic originand others bearing occupational, local or eponymous titles. 
It was as Kanjars that I knew Buldeo and his endogamous clan, and from them heard 
about their allied tribes—the Bedyas, Habouras, Nats, Bazigars, Samperyas, Bhantus, 
Baheyliyas, and other familiar sections of the nomadic people spread all over India 
who are allied to the gypsy state, who all and each have pass bolts (secret slang) of 
their own, used in the same way and probably with asimilarity of purpose as Euro- 
pean Romanes (including our Epsom Downs friends) used to use for “ talking among 
themselves”. 

Not for a long time did Buldeo or Lalji or any one else ever repudiate the name 
Kanjar, until one day the Sircar (Khuda janta why !) proclaimed all Kanjars, Kunch- 
bandyva or otherwise, as coming within the scope of the Criminal Tribes Act—which 
meant that every adult male member of any tribe so proclaimed had to report himself 
periodically every few days or even every twenty-four hours, to his nearest police 
thana. Failure to so report was presumptive evidence of the absentees being engaged 
in crime, and sufficient to secure committal and gaol. 

This proclamation created considerable consternation in the camp of the Kanjars, 
and I had many visits from Buldeo and all the local and other Chowdhris. Emis- 
saries hung about my compound all day and, in short, I was persuaded to become a 
petition writer. I called together all the said chowdhris, and after much argu- 
ments about it, I was able to put up a case showing that Buldeo and his sept were 
not only not as other Kanjars, but were not Kanjars at all—that in fact they were 
common or garden, law abiding old established Geharas, whohad long ago given up 
the nomadic life, and now settled as they had been for pachas burras in Delhi, follow- 
ing the peaceful avocation of Khas Khas tat#s makers and shikaris to the “ tint calub’’. 
I signed the arvzs with the official seal of the D. T. C. and, having got it endorsed by 
Cunningham, I.M.S., submitted it in due course to the then Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab—as far as I remember one of the five ‘‘ rivas,”’ 


But no policemen or Munshi or Munsiff or stent sahtb or any official, indeed 
no one in Delhi had ever heard of the Kanjars being called Geharas, much less had 
they ever heard the word applied to any one, anywhere. However the presiding 
deity at Lahore, and I would like to feel he was an erstwhile member of the D. T. C., 
duly granted our prayer and the Kanjar log of Delhi, that is to say the Gehara section 
of which Buldeo was headman, were thenceforth exempted from the rigors of the 
Punjab Criminal Tribes Act. 


As a result of all this I was in due course able to compile a reasonably compre- 
hensive vocabulary or code of the Gehara pass bols. In the collection I made, nouns 
predominated. This, and a systematic use of inflections suffixed to the verbal root, 
is a common characteristic of the Gypsy argots, and as in the case of Romanes, code 
nouns are used with verbs of the locality, as medium. Buldeo for instance told me 
that his code used some Guzerati verbs. The process of amalgamation of dialects 
among vagrant tribes, one would think, must eventually result in the discarding of 


any real original language and constantly changing argot. 
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Much interest therefore attaches to words with which we can show some analogy | 
in the various secret languages of gypsies, whether in India or in Europe. 


There are three or four instances in my Kanjar (Gehara) vocabulary which are 
of interest as samples of words which, while having no outward resemblance to 
Hindustani equivalents, are yet common to the argot of the Geharas and to Romanes 
(European gypsy argot) ; common only to these two argots, and, so far as I can dis- 
cover, to no other. 

The word Dog in Europe (Gypsy) Romanes is “ Jookal.”” Dr. Paspati®gives 
it as Djwkel. Smart and Crofton in their elaborate Romanes Vocabulary give it as 
Jookal, Grellman included Dog in his comparative view of ‘“‘ Gypsy” and “‘ Hindus- 
tani’ and gives the gypsy (s.e., Romane) for dog as Jukal, and it may have some 
significance—giving no Hindustani equivalent. Colonel John Staples Harriot in 
his exhaustive ‘‘ Comparative Vocabulary of the Gypsy Dialect with a variety of 
Asiatic Synonyms”, gives the gypsy word fora dog as /ukal, Juklo; Lt. Irvine (1812) 
gives it as Jookil. Now compare the words in the vocabulary of the Kunchbandya 
(or Gehara) Kanjars pass bols they call a dog Jhuskal or Jhookal. Not to be confused 
with Jackal. 

The well known General Sleeman in his ‘‘ Ramaseeana” or Vocabulary of the 
Thugs gives dog—Jokkur, which is of interest from the fact that while the dog is a 
totemic taboo common to Kanjars and allied Indian wandering tribes, the Jackal 
is not, and is eaten. How the Jackal is ‘ called up’ and caught or shot for the pot, 
is another story which any member of the D. T. C. can learn all about if, after the 
day hunting is over, he will ask Lalji. 


Another word to be noticed is Mat]—a horse in Kunchbandya ; while in Euro 
Gypsy according to Borrow, Maiila and to Smart and Crofton, Mesa is an ass, Again 
Sleeman’s Ramaseeana gives Mawil—a horse. This with Jokkur a dog in the language 
of the Thugs may indicate the existence in days gone by of relations closer than mere 
cant between Thugs and our Gehara Kanjars. 


Loobhar in the Kunchbandya Kanjar vocabulary is a woman, while in Romanes 
it is Loobns, or Lubni, or Luvni; Loovani, a wench. 


Nesfield, a well known authority on Indian casteless tribes, in an article (about 
1880) on “ The Kanjars of Upper India’’, Calcutta Review, LX XVII, p. 368, says: 
““ Amongst themselves they have a secret language which no one but Kanjars can: 
follow’. The specimens which he was able to collect, he says, ‘‘ were acquired for 
him by a native with the greatest difficulty.” | 

Some of the words, in Nesfield’s opinion, ‘‘ seem to have no connection whatever 
with any of the tongues now written or spoken in India”’. 


Nesfield’s Vocabulary consists of eighteen words, all which are confirmed in the 
collection I made—with one important and interesting exception and that one word 
is “ wife’, the Kanjar for which Nesfield gives as Gthart / The feminine for Gehara 
is, of course, Gehars, and the wife of a Gehara, or for that matter any woman of the 
tribe would be called “‘ Gehars”. Therefore the word Gshars which Nesfield thought 
meant “ Wife’’ when given to him was obviously only meant to indicate “‘ the wife 
of a Gehara’’ and not the Kanjar cant word for “ wife’’. 


It seems fairly certain that until about 1902 or 1903 and excepting Nesfield 
accidentally coming across the word in 1880 as a tribal name, Gehara was unknown, 
and kept a secret as an inter-tribal appellation ; I have not come across Gehara as 
either a tribal or sept name in any census report or other Ethnographical analysis 
of the Indian Tribes or Castes. 
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So much for the pass bolt or secret language of the good fellows they then were, 
and I believe still are, the Shikaris of the Delhi Tent Club. Looked down upon as 
less than the dust by the Baboo classes, fair game for any dishonest subordinate 
official or police Sepahs, living precariously as real sons of Cain—it is no wonder that 
every Sarai with a capacity for giving Buxssh of a rupee or two is looked upon 
as Ma bap. 

But more than this, the sahibs who knew and know Lalji, and his father before 
him, were and are men without caste predujice and deal out not only duxtsh, but 
also those kindly words Mitha bat which help to cheer up these simple, uncom- 
plaining people, after a good day’s work done and a good boar killed. Above all the 
sahib friends of the Geharas understand them—that great attribute samaj. Once 
any Indian whether Maharajah or Gehara feels for certain that you understand 
(samaj) him, you have his complete confidence for all time. 


In our next Annual perhaps our Editors will permit me to tell something of 
Gehara marriage customs, of their tribe oaths, and Trials by Ordeals, their folk songs 
and folklore, and, most interesting of all, about their division into Endogamous and 
Exogamous septs, and the names and origins and meanings thereof. 


And some Indian night after Lalji hasshown Bahut achha Shtkar and thechand, 
orsilvery moon, floats over the Mango fope and sahibs are recumbent on charpass, 
and jungly soor is bubbling in the pots or chatises of the shikars log; and the sats 
log and other elect cough over their hookah, will whoever it was stuck the biggest 
pig that day lift up a loud voice and chant the following lyric, to the tune of the 
songs of the man who twists the tails of two bullocks with a big bucket at the village 
well :— 

It has an Endogamous Moral :— 

Oh Mana! (pronounced Oh Ma-a-a-na-a-a-a) 
Gehars Karst tho nao chalst 

Aur Kajri karst tho nao na chal ba bro 

Oh Mana (an invocation). 

If you take unto yourself a Gehari then your name will continue— 

But if you take (Karss—do it with) a Kajri (outsider, any one not a Gehari) 

your name will not continue. 

And Lalji and one of his entourage will surely say Daya!—which again is another 
story. But it might be explained to him it was learnt from Kullu, who it was that 
told ‘“‘ KILPATLY SaaB”’. 


“AN AT[EPPIII “IV “so1O,J “SIssd}y WOIZ pdulejqo oq OF, 


« S49]9F YPEdTY woyy doys pynom zeya j pes aq ,, 
‘H ‘A ‘d GHL 
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Tales of long ago. 


By “I. C. S.” 


These be stories for grown-ups ; for I fear that the names will convey little to 
the present generation of pig-stickers. However, there is always the advantage 
that the persons libelled are so far away that it is safe to mention names. 


I began with ‘Old Man Darrah ’”’, he who always wore a large protective 
patch of doe skin on his breeches, and who always speared across his horse’s legs ; 
the subsequent rising of the moon I was privileged to see on one.occasion. I saw it 
again in more horrific fashion, when the pig had taken cover in thick thorns, which 
the horses would not face. “I don’t like it any more than you do, boys,”’ said he 
as he headed the hoplite charge ; and the words were no sooner out of his mouth 
than he returned, the “ moon’’ to our excited eyes about six feet from the ground, 
and the pig on the business end of his spear. We were in time to avoid further 
damage other than a large cavity in the ground where he alighted. 


I next came under the inspiring auspices of one Jonathan, with whom hunting 
was not only a religion, but usually a source of mirth. Why is it that some people 
gather all the humorous incidents in life ? It was under his kind control that we went 
out, I think nine of us, to see to a pig that had been located in a bagh ; he was there 
and went straight for a small river about a quarter of a mile off. The field had not 
time to spread; we took it in line and found the most holding mud at the bottom 
that I have ever experienced. Jonathan was first up the bank the other side 
but no further than the top, from which he came backward into the river, (luckily 
deepish), with his mare on top of him. Proceeding down the river in pursuit of my 
own nag which elected to swim that way, I came on two intelligent and bloodthirsty 
warriors, sitting at attention in the water with spears held perpendicularly to 
catch the third who was emulating Jonathan’s feet. I had just caught my horse 
in the shallows, minus both stirrups and leathers, when the pig was hallooed 
away the other side and it was the only pig that I have ever been glad to lose. 
However, if you have to gallop over a country without stirrups there is much 
virtue in a wet saddle and breeches! J. never had any fear of his neck, but he 
disliked chills; and the triumphal return of the Collector of the District to his 
bungalow, clothed in his own boots, his syce’s coat, and a red saddle cloth fora 
dhoti undoubtedly struck awe into his loyal subjects of whom we met many. 


It was, I think, at the end of this season that we had our local Hog-Hunters’ 
Cup—two of them; but as the only horses were casters, the winner was the one that 
fell once only. It is pleasant to remember that the biggest splash in the river was 
effected by one Sir Eric Geddes, then managing a large and important railway in the 
neighbourhood of Shahjahanpur. 


Before we leave that delectable district, it would probably be safe to remember, 
at this date, that famous expedition to Gutaya Ghat to try a heavy riot case that had 
occurred in the neighbourhood. All the twenty-three accused as well as the forty 
or so witnesses turned out to draw their ¢#klss and subsequent cash in the utmost 
amity, both with each other and with the court. And it was, I think, on the way 
back from this excursion that a pig surprised usin our baths by strolling through the 
camp. The costumes of the hunt were varied; but I have not yet forgotten 
Jonathan, in the van as ever, with a pair of Pyjamas after his own heart and bed 
room slippers, going about eighteen annas. I regret to say that success did not 
crown our efforts, in spite of the vociferous God-speed hurled after us by the one 
feminine member of the party, from the comparative seclusion of a 100 Ib. tent. 
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Barielly next, and a famous meet at Mial. ‘“‘Conky’’ Carnac explaining 
on the 3rd June that it was the twenty-third year that he had sworn never again 
to go out after the rst June. “‘ Ronnie”’ Chaplin taking three tosses in one 
run and still up to help to finish—and he was no feather-weight. Manifold going 
as if all his patients were on his heels. And Faunthrope, eyeglass firmly fixed, back 
in the shape of a Cupid’s bow, always first on the hog, and staying there with grim 
determination until it was time to kill. The name of our Hon. Secretary I am not 
going to tell you ; suffice it to say that he was one of those idealists who usually lose 
the drinks, and don’t care if they do. After an infructuous day and a half, we killed 
nine pig in the last two hours after lunch. We found our Irish doctor with his head 
in a gharra of water, kept exclusively for the horses in that waterless land, and 
we remonstrated with the man of science for setting us a bad example. “ Smell 
it, my dear boy, smell it and show me the microbe that could live in that!’’ Has 
science developed further ? 


On to Moradabad, with its seven miles of country within a couple of miles of 
te Bungalow ; and, don’t forget gentlemen, that Naboth’s vine-yard does belong to 
oradabad and not to Bareilly. There the Tent Club in my time consisted of two 
members, myself and ‘‘ The Stunt ’’; at least it was rarely that we could get any others 
out. However, we used to get help from Roorkee and I still remember Bill Beach, 
now of notoriety in other fields, getting six first spears in a morning off one broken 
down race horse. Jonathan was on our borders, in Bijnore, and I remember some 
hunting explorations on that border not very productive but admirable scientific 
hunting. 

Comes an interval of thirteen years, while I was engaged in occupations more 
civilised or more mountainous. Then the 8th Hussars decoyed out an already 
elderly gentleman. It was the first time that the Bijnore island had been drawn 
since the war began ; and I think that twenty-two pig before lunch was the bag. So 
thrilled was I that I stayed on for the bye day and assisted one Martin of the Gunners 
to hunt a hog through Bijnore city. I have a vivid recollection of Martin doing 
Absalom stunts in a thick hedge, while I galloped down the puccaroad. I fancy, from 
the little that I heard, that he must have freed himself by burning the bush with 
his tongue. In any case he rejoined; we slew our hog in a garden up against a well 
having taken him too fast through the Chamars’ quarters for him to do any damage 
to pots, babies or other impediments. 


Going from this, the Muzaffarnagar Tent Club had a great and glorious record 
of five pig in the season! Only one really lives in the memory. I had got a couple 
of Gunners down for a bye day, and we killed a small beast in the morning ; they 
then went off to fish the canal, and I to bed. On waking I was told that the shikari was 
a-minding a large hogin aroadside bush. Idid not much believe in it but turned out, 
and there he was. I brought him back through the bungalow compound, and 
got in heavy spear just before he got to the railway wire. Followed him quietly 
down, he inside and I out, till I saw the welcome gates in the distance. Have any 
of you ever sat outside closed level crossing gates while a long goods train strolled 
across and your pig loafed away into the open country on the other side ? However 
he saw no reason to hurry, and I picked him up and killed. The boys came back 
from their fishing while I was still in my bath, and I shall not forget the wild rush into 
my bathroom to hear the story, the whole story and nothing but the story before it 
had time to grow. 


And on this pleasant reminiscence, I must leave it ; the rest is, and I am afraid 
is likely to remain, silence. 
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Maharaja Ranjeet Singh, 


By SHANTI SWARUP GOEL. 


The Sikhs are, properly speaking, not a race but a sect and the name itself 
means “‘ disciples’. The religion was founded by a Guru or Prophet, named Nanak 
who was born in the village known as Nankala,in Lahore district, in the house of a 
Patwari (land steward) named Kalu in the year 1469 A.D. At his very birth he 
was prophesied by many family priests to be a religious leader and was greeted with 
highly praising words like, ‘‘O Kalu! this child will be of a very good and religious 
nature, and many people will follow after him ; he is the beloved of God, and will 
remove the perplexities of many people, and remember this also, that this is no child 
but an Incarnation of the Deity”’ for this reason his name is Nanak Nirangkari 
(Nanak, incorporeal). 

Thus founded by Guru Nanak, the religion very much developed by a line of 
successors and especially by Guru Govind Singh. Sikhism inculcates belief in one 
God ; it denounces idolatry, caste distinction, and the claims of Brahmanism. 
Sastras, Vedas, Purans, and the Kuran are not things of belief for them. It’s 
disciples cover their heads with a turban and never touch their head or beard with a 
razor. Theyarenever to use ahukka or tobacco and willlive insolemn obedience to 
their Gurus. They are always equipped with Karad (bangle), Kirpan (talwar or 
sword), Kes (hair), Kanga (comb), and Kachha. It’s adherents who were mostly 
of Jat origin, dwelt in the upper Punjab—in the troubled region which was so often 
the battle ground of the Mughals and Afghans, at that time. Mohammadan per- 
secution transformed a peaceful sect into a military theocracy or commonwealth 
of the elect known as the “ Khalsa’’, organised loosely into twelve misls or confedera- 
cies. All true Sikhs took the surname of “Singh ” or the “ Lion” and first as 
ao and then asinfantry they formed the finest native force that ever took the 

eld. 


The greatest Sikh chieftain, Ranjeet Singh, was born in 1780 in the house of 
Sardar Maha Singh, became a soldier at the age of twelve, made Lahore his capital 
in 1799 and gradually subdued all other misls west of the Sutlej. In his boyhood 
small-pox broke on him so severely that little hope of his life was left, but God 
preserved him, centralising His punishment on one eye of which he was altogether 
deprived. Still his mental eye was sharp enough not to make him to feel the 
deficiency of the external one. He was married to Partap Kor, the daughter of the 
widow of a chief. 


After the death of his father he came to the throne with a free hand to continue 
his conquests. The whole of the Punjab acknowledged his sway. The army of the 
“Khalsa” originally composed entirely of horsemen armed with matchlocks, was trans- 
formed by him into Infantry Battalions and Artillery Brigades. He seized Attock, 
took Multan, conquered Kashmire, subdued Derajat—the plain between the Indus and 
the hills—and undertook many other successful excursions. He had made Sikh 
armies twice as formidable a fighting force. He even subdued Peshawar and forced 
the Afghans to pay him tribute. Though illiterate, despotic, and unscrupulous, he 

ised as no other eastern potentate ever did the value of joining into friendship 
with the British, and he was absolutely loyal to his treaty obligation. 


Ranjeet Singh was not at all literate, yet nevertheless, he used to sit and him- 
self listen to the business pertaining to the government, and whatever he perfectly 
understood, on that, after reflection and thought, he passed his written orders ; 
when the orders had been written then he used to hear it a second time, and reflect 
on it ; so that he might see that the scribe had not at all changed the order in writing 
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it. He, by the quickness of his understanding and the goodness of his memory, 
had this wonderful power that by looking at the face of a person he used to be able to 
tell his sagacity, ability and goodness. He was a man of very medium sizeand was 
blind of one eye and, asthe marks of small-pox were on his face, his countenance 
was somewhat spoilt ; but owing to his long beard which reached to his navel, it 
did not show so much, and his face looked filled and handsome. 


He was very fond of riding on horse back, and even in his old age used to ride 
on horse back, being helped on his horse by others. He had a nice taste for horses 
and had his stable full of them. He was so much renowned for thisso called passion 
for horses, that the present offered to him by the King of England, during the time 
of Lord William Bentinck, consisted of horses and mares. He was very fond of 
pigsticking. In pursuit of his quarry he was so rash as to look as if flying in air. His 
followers were always hopelessly lagging behind. He seldom missed his aim, his 
spear always striking the point he had in his eye. Blows were always strong 
enough to leave a deep cut on the skin of the boar. 


Ranjeet Singh died as one of the great personalities of Indian history. A born 
leader of men, gifted with an iron will, selfish, treacherous, crafty, persevering, brave 
and avaracious, he possessed just the combination of virtues and vices which is best 
adapted for building up an oriental empire. He differed from many other eastern 
potentates in his statesmanlike recognition of the strength of the East India Company 
and the reliance he placed on British promises with loyalty to his plighted word. 


Our frontispiece depicts the hero of this article, Maharaja Ranjeet Singh, out 
pigsticking. His followers are indeed ‘‘ hopelessly lagging behind” while he 
himself seems ‘to look as if flying in air,” His blow also has been ” strong 
enough to leave a deep cut on the skin of the boar,” 


The picture, however, is particularly interesting in the manner in which it 
illustrates, so very clearly, several of the distinctive items of Sikh dress. 


Firstly the Sidha Pag or true Sikh turban which completely protected the 
head from sword cuts. Underneath; but of course out of sight, is the Kes or 
long coil of hair in which is fixed the Sikh comb or Kanga, The Beard, encased 
in the net, and upheld by the string passing over the top of the Pag, The Kurta 
split up on the right side in contradistinction to that of the Mussalman whose 
Kurta opens on the left. The Ksrpan, tucked into the girdle and, on the right 
wrist, can be seen the Karad or steel bangle, the survival of the quoit. The tight 
fitting trousers also, as opposed to the loose pyjamas of the Mussalman, denote the 
adherence of the Sikhs to Hindu convential dress.—Ep. 
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A Short Run 
By Cot. J. GROSE (LATE R.A.) 


When something stirring and unexpected happens, something which calls for 
quick action, some men seem to lose for the moment the power to move, while others 
show capacities which astonish their friends. Such an event occurred about seventeen 
or eighteen years ago at Delhi. Some of the readers of this Annual saw it themselves, 
but there is nothing to prevent them from skipping these two pages, and passing the 
chestnut by. 


In those days, one of the best bits of country, perhaps the best without excep- 
tion in the whole world, for a good hunt with odds on the pig, was almost under the 
walls of Delhi Fort. We rode out across the river to what we called the Putpargunj 
meet, and started hunting before we had gone five miles. 


It was a glorious morning in February, clear and exhilerating, with none of the 
boisterous spring wind which makes it so hard to follow a pig through the waving 
bushes. The grass was still very thick amongst the jhao, and the pig defeated us 
the whole morning. The last beat was through an extensive area of tree jhao, with 
a many branched nala running about it, the whole overgrown with thick grass about 
five feet high. The spears with the line could do little except try to give the outside 
heats a better chance by hunting pig for a few yards, and so making them more 
likely to leave the cover. The beat was disappointing ; very little was seen inside, 
and nothing came out but two sounders of sows and squeakers. 


After this, the coolies had been collected and gram and sugar was being issued 
to them ; the spears had dismounted and loosened girths; the syces were preparing 
to take the horses to water and feed; tiffin and drinks were on the ground. In the 
very midst of this scene of rest and refreshment, there arose out of an inconsiderable 
clump of thorns, the most monstrous boar which, up to that time at least, had 
ever been seen in the Delhi country. 


We were accustomed to hunting in fairly thick cover where an instantaneous 
start is half the battle, and the decimal of a second lost in getting going is often all 
that a pig wants to make good his escape. We were alive to the call for a hustle. 
Yet so surprising was the apparition that several of those whose horses were within 
their reach, stood for part of a second as though spellbound, and watched with open 
mouths and protruding eyes the portly swine proceeding in the direction of the 
jungle which the line had just finished beating. 


But there was one who did not tarry. A certain old gentleman was there who 
had something wrong with his legs, so that he could not ride a horse. He owned a 
well-shaped Australian mare ‘ Delilah’, with quite a turn of speed, on which he 
used to sit sideways, like a farm labourer returning from the plough. He was always 
drawn in a heat, and when his heat was riding, he would throw his leg over the saddle, 
and canter after it, watching the run. But on this occasion, if anyone had taken 
his eyes off the boar for a moment, he would have seen with astonishment that, 
even before the shikaris and flagmen had begun to holloa, the old man was jumping 
into his loose-girthed saddle, and that he had his horse galloping before many of the 
younger men had begun to do anything at all. He was not riding ‘‘ Delilah,” but a 
certain horse that had recently retired from the Royal Artillery. A confiding friend 
of his who perhaps knew that he was no longer a thruster, had lent him the horse for 
the day. It was the horse’s first appearance in the Hoghunting field, and his last, 
for I am sorry to say he was shot immediately after the run. 
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The cover, for which the boar was making, was about two hundred yards away 
and, if he could reach it, he was safe : but the start he had gained had not been turned 
to full account by him as he did not realise his danger at once: also his pursuer, 
instead of riding at the boar, went straight for the cover, and succeeded in i 
it before him. Then followed a game of spurting and dodging. More than once the 
pig psoagt on his brakes and tried to slip past behind the horse, but each time 
the horse was too quick for him. At last the pig lost his temper and charged. The 
rider had gained his object. It was a moment of triumph. 


But the triumph was not consummated; once more the unexpected happened. 
The ancient hoghunter was addicted to the use of the snaffle, so much so that, though 
he was riding the horse for the first time, he had put no other bit on him, and in his 
mancuvres with the boar, he had been obliged to put both his hands to the reins. . 
Thus it happened that his spear, instead of being ready to receive the charge, was 
across the horse’s neck. The point dropped too late, and the boar got home on the 
horse’s shoulder. He was, as I have said, an exceptionally heavy boar, and of course 
he overturned the horse. The rider fell right on top of the boar, and the horse on 
top of the rider. The horse’s leg was broken, and the rider knocked out. So far the 
honours were with the boar, and when he had shaken himself free of the mass, he 
was only a very few yards from his point. 


The first person, after the old gentleman, to mount his horse and get away in 
pursuit of the boar was Mr. J. L. Sale who had killed many pig with the Delhi Tent 
Club. Just as the boar began his final rush for the cover, he arrived upon the battle- 
field. He wasted no time in mancuvre, but rode straight at the boar, and, taking 
him in the flank, killed him. 
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Where the Big Boar lies. 


The shadows lie deep on the sleeping plain 

"Neath the first red flush of the morning skies, 

As we ride with our spear and a slackened rein 
Through the grass and jhow where the big boar lies. 


The false dawn heralds the birth of day 

And the mist hangs thick over Ganges’ stream ; 
A dun cloud-bank hides the sun’s first ray 
Save for a flash, and a sudden gleam. 


The Nilgai breaks from his trampled lair 
And trots before us with doe and fawn ; 
We pass him by as he turns to stare 

Half hid in the mist of the early dawn. 


There’s a boar astir in the waving grass 

A trample and rush of our horses’ feet 

A shout from the beaters who see him pass, 
And we gallop forward, a joyous heat. 


We nurse him gently through grass and jhow 
With a sharp look-out for jink and twist ; 
Out in the open we have him now 

In a headlong gallop naught can resist. 


As Time creeps on and our day is done 

We will drink a toast, as each swift year flies, 

To the stout old boar and a glorious run 

And the grass and jhow where the big boar lies. 


BH, £. C, 
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“Ichabod ’ 
or 


Stories of the Kheri Tent Club, 


By CAPTAIN L. D. W. HEARSEY. 


The first time I saw a pig killed and assisted in the hunt was in June 1903 at 
Lakhimpur when C. H. Berthoud, I.C.S., came to Kheri as Deputy Commissioner. 
He initiated me into the noble art of pig-sticking and no man could have had a 
better instructor, as the six pig I saw him kill were in nearly every case laid low with 
one spear. He used the overhand spear owing to an injury to the thumb and first 
two fingers of his right hand through a gun accident. Unfortunately he did not 
stay long as he was transferred after five months, but by that time I had got so bitten 
with the sport that I carried on by myself till 1905 when S. H. Freemantle, I.C.S., 
came to the district. 


The first organized meet was held at Palia Kalan, R. and K. Railway, on the 
north bank of the Sarda river from the 21st to 29th April 1905 and was attended 
by Tommy Godman and Kid Charington of the Royals ; S. H. Freemantle, W. B. 
Cotton, and B. Wahl of the I.C.S., R. Goodfellow (C. I. H.), MacGillycuddy of the 
Reeks (R. A.), W. F. Martin (I. P.) and myself. The total bag was ten boar, one 
panther, one hyzna and two parha. The first day Goodfellow speared a female 
panther that struck his Arab pony “ Jodhpur” on the shoulder and brought him 
down. Goodfellow lay doggo listening to the panther chewing the shaft of his spear 
within a few yards of him, while his pony galloped off. When the elephants and 
line came up heclimbed on to a “ hathi’’ and finished off the panther with a rifle. 
She was practically dead, the spear having gone clean throughher. The third day 
Godman, Cotton and Martin had to leave but we were joined, on the fourth day, by 
Col. H. de B. de Lisle. On the fifth day Freemantle took a heavy toss while hunting 
a parha and had to return to Lakhimpur the next day, Wahl accompanying him, 
as he had to get back to his district. On the seventh day Charington got his first 
pig and de Lisle killed a very fine boar measuring 34 inches and missed a panther off 
one of the elephants. The last two days were blank. 


The next meet took place in April 1906 and in eight days hunting we killed five 
pig and a hyena. Col. Mansel (The King’s Own Regiment), Godman, St. Leger 
Atkinson, and Lambert of The Royals and I attended. Col. Mansel returned to 
Lucknow on the fifth day. On the sixth day Atkinson killed a pig with very fine 
tushes and a large panther was ridden and lost. The last two days were a blank. 


In March 1907 we were fortunate enough to get that famous all-round sportsman 
and lover of the horse, Col. J.C. Faunthorpe. Iwas very lucky in having him as an 
instructor as he is one of the few men I have met who never left anything to chance, 
no matter whether it was pig-sticking, tiger shooting, or any other form of sport. 
He at once started preserving pig along the river and we reaped the fruits of his 
labour in a very short time. The first meet he held was in April 1907, and in eight 
days’ hunting we killed eight pig. Col.de Lisle, Godman, Miles, Sandbatch and Turner 
of The Royals and Faunthorpe and myself were out. At this meet no less than seven 
panther were put up. 


In March 1908 Faunthorpe had a meet just before the Kadir which was attended 
by Col. de Lisle, Lambert and Sandbatch of the Royals and Faunthorpe and 
myself ; in five days we got seventeen pig, four panther (shot), and one gond stag ; 
the latter was speared by Faunthorpe. On the third day de Lisle fired at and 
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wounded a female panther which I, like a mug, rode and got on my pony’s hind 
quarters but it was knocked off with the butt of the spear before doing any 
damage and was destpatched from the elephants. The pony was only slightly 
mauled and carbolic was applied at once with the result that he had not to be laid 
up even a day. After this incident de Lisle shot two male panthers, the larger of 
two measuring 7 feet 8 inches. 


In April of the same year, the Royals held their meet, and in four days hunting 
we killed eighteen pig, one panther and one gond; de Lisle, Ginger Houstoun, Sand- 
batch, Makins and Rube of the Royals were out all of the time, as well as Faunthorpe 
and myself. The first day Faunthorpe knocked out a male panther with one spear 
and on the third day a coolie was badly cut by a pig in heavy “ jhow.”” On the 
last day Faunthorpe shot a female panther, off one of the elephants, out of a pair 
that were put up. 


Our next meet took place in March 1909 and was Faunthorpe’s “‘ Show.” de Lisle, 
Lambert, Sandbatch, Atkinson and Strut Irwin of the Royals were out besides 
Faunthorpe and myself. In five days we accounted for seventeen pig. Nothing 
exciting happened at this meet except that on the second day a ferocious pig knocked 
a coolie down and cut him slightly all over the body and was slain by Lambert. He 
measured 32 inches and had good tushes. 


In April the Royals held another meet which was most successful as in four days 
hunting we killed eighteen pig and one panther. The spears were Evelyn-Wood, 
Lambert, Atkinson, Rube and Edwards of the Royals, and Faunthorpe and myself. 
On the third day St. Leger Atkinson slightly speared a panther which mauled one 
of the coolies and was shot by Faunthorpe. 


Our next venture was a reconnaissance up the Sarda west bank from Pasian 
Ghat on the borders of Kheri and Pilibhit to Mundia Ghat in Pilibhit, then back down 
the east bank, from 26th April to 4th May, which was carried out by Evelyn-Wood, 
Lambert and myself. We soon realised the difference between preserved and non- 
preserved country. In nine days’ hunting we only killed nine pig and a Blue Bull 
which Lambert speared. Thecountry wasideal but there were too many guns about, 
with the result that pig were very scarce. On the 2nd May rather an amusing incident 
occurred, except for the principal actor. We put up a very sporting little pig (28 
inches) near camp which got under Wood’s mare “ Katarula’”’ which proceeded to 
buck and eventually bucked him off giving him a heavy fall. Bumble Lambert 
and I followed up the irate little dooker and slew him after he had charged us 
gallantly many times. The last two days, Wood was unable to ride. 


During the cold weather of 1909 The Royals moved on from Lucknow to Muttra, 
much to my regret, but were succeeded by another very sporting Regiment, the 8th 
Hussars. Ryves and Dick-Lauder (16th Cavalry) ; Johnstone-Stewart (H.L.T.) 
and Faunthorpe and I were present. The first day Blacklock took a toss and 
injured his left shoulder and had to return to Lucknow next morning, and on the 
fourth day Johnstone-Stewart lightly speared a female panther which Faunthorpe 
shot from an elephant. This day Vander By] got his first pig and later in the day a 
second. I lost one of my favourite spears which broke in a pig that took it across the 
Sarda river with him. 

In April we held another meet which was attended by General B. T. Mahon, 
Mussenden, Vander Byl, Jim Houston, Blacklock, and Welden of the 8th Hussars. 
Johnston-Stewart (H.L.I.), Bromilow (King’s Own Regiment), Faunthorpe and 
myself. In six days we killed eleven pig, one hyzna and two panthers were shot. 


The first day only Faunthorpe, my brother Jack, and I were out as the others 
had not turned up. We killed three pig and a panther. The largest pig (32 inches) 


had an abnormal tush, on the near side I think ; the upper tush having been broken 
off, the lower had grown round intoacircle. This pig I nursed into open maidan for 
my brother Jack to give him the spear. I am afraid my language was not of the 
choicest on that occasion. A panther was driven out at the end of a swamp and 
took refuge in a cotton tree (semal) about forty feet from the ground and was shot 
by Faunthorpe and myself. He was a big male and it was a splendid sight to see 
him run up that huge tree with the greatest of ease. 


The rest of the party arrived next morning and we had two casualties the first 
day. Blacklock, while riding a hyena, dropped his spear and his horse ran on 
to it, and Vander Byl took a heavy toss and had to return to Lucknow. 


The second day while we were beating a bit of country between two swamps, 
and when the line had been halted as two heats had gone back after pig, a beater 
named Debi din of Baragaon, who was one of my father’s tenants, came down to 
the swamp to drink where I was waiting with my heat on the opposite side. While 
he was drinking a large boar came out of the jungle about fifty yards away from him, 
intending to swim across the swamp to my side. Debidinstarted shouting and beat- 
ing his lathi on the ground; this was too much for the old hog. He went bald- 
headed for him, knocked him down and proceeded to cut him to ribbons. I shouted 
for an elephant to come to his rescue and then galloped down to the end of the swamp 
where it was not boggy and got round it with my heat. When the elephant came 
up the old pig stopped worrying Cebi din and charged the hathi instead, who prompt- 
ly turned round and bolted. By this time piggy’s lust for blood seemed to have 
abated and he proceeded at a trot through the jungle and along the swamp towards 
my heat. Suddenly there was woof! woof! and I had just time to lower my spear 
on the near side and he took it in the neck. He took a lot of killing. I treasure 
those tushes more than any others I possess. Poor Debi din had twenty-six wounds, 
three of which penetrated the chest cavity and two the lungs. General Mahon 
returned to Lucknow by the evening train so kept an eye on him tillhe got to 
Lakhimpur, but he died soon after reaching the hospital. The second panther was 
shot by Jim Houston, on the last day. 


On the 16th May 1911, Faunthorpe left for England on leave. The 8th Hussars 
held a meet but it was not very successful. In seven days’ hunting we only got one 
pig, one panther (shot), one blue bull and two hyena. Vander Byl, Pick Ataitage: 

and Leach of the 8th Hussars, Cameron and Alston (H.L.I.), Dick-Lauder (16th 
Cavalry) Jackson (O. & R. Ry.) and myself were out. The first three days were 
blank. On the fourth Dick-Lauder speared a Blue Bull and on the sixth Vander 
Byli shot a female panther and two hyenas were speared by Lauder and Jackson. 
Owing to heavy rain all through the cold weather the new grass was too high to 
follow pig in May. 


In June 1911 I spent some of the happiest days of my life with Ginger gy Sates 
and the Royals at Muttra and got four pig which included one on King George’s 
coronation day. 


In April 1912 the 8th Hussars held a meet. This was the last of the Kheri 
Tent Club meets and ended in tragedy as poor young Blacklock lost his life. He 
fractured one of the vertebre in his neck and died in hospital on the tenth day after 
an operation. He was one of the best fellows God ever made. 


The spears were Mussenden, Mort, Alexander, ‘Blacklock, Tony Willis of the 
8th Hussars, Percy Marsh, I.C.S., Bromilow (King’s Own Regiment), Morning Ti¢s- 
well of the Royals, Jones, R.A. M. C., from Muttra, and myself. In eight days we 
got ten pig and two hyena. 
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In June 1912 I was appointed an Assistant Manager in the Lucknow Court of 
Wards, where the only pigsticking I got was by myself in camp, and two or three meets 
with the Fyzabad Tent Club and a meet in Sitapur with Col. Paynter and Findlay 
of his battery. I shall never forget an incident that occurred at one of the Fyzabad 
meets when Brigadier-General Kavanagh was out and Cyril Marsh. The latter 
was well known for his absent-mindedness and on one occasion, when he and the Briga- 
dier were together, Marsh got on to the tail of a pig and rode it for miles without 
attempting to spear. At last the general could stand it no longer so passed Marsh 
and speared, at which Marsh was furious and called the general “‘ a pig-pinching 
banchut”’, I never laughed so much in my life. 


On the 16th December 1912 I killed the biggest pig I have ever seen, in the Unao 
District on the north bank of the Ganges and south of Faridpur village. He was 
lying up in sugar cane and went from field to field and took me from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. to get him. The second spear I gave him when he charged was behind the 
shoulder and it went clean through but he knocked my pony over. I picked myself 
up and hid behind a “‘ jhow” bush. Pig and pony got up simultaneously and piggy 
chased “ Rufus” for about thirty yards then turned back towards the high grass 
on the bank of the river and dropped dead as he entered it. I had him carried into 
my boss’s camp, old Macleod of racing fame, and weighed him in the presence of an 
admiring Staff. He scaled 328lbs., measured 34 inches, and was 5 feet 7 inches from 
nose to tail. 
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A Letter from Australia. 
25th June, 1929. 


I have just returned from my pigsticking trip up-country near a place called 
Moree. I was up there the most of three days and thoroughly enjoyed it. We 
killed about twelve rideable boar and about forty to fifty sows and squeakers. The 
station people look upon the pig as dangerous vermin and try to exterminate them, 
as they kill their lambs. Sticking sows and squeakers rather took the ginger off 
the sport from my point of view, but I suppose it is necessary. 

The pig very closely resemble the Indian Muckna, and are about the same size 
and weight. They have a bit more hair than the Indian pig, and don’t run quite 
so well, but fight better. They are champion-fighters, but I think the reason they 
don’t run is that they seldom have any thick cover to try to make. 


We had neither a weighing machine nor a measuring tape with us, but I should 
judge that we killed five boar over thirty inches and more than 180 Ibs. The boar 
have tushes about equal to those in an Indian pig of similar size. 


The country is easy. It chiefly consists of miles and miles of flat plain of black 
soil with cracks and holes in it like we used to see down near Saugor in the Central 
Provinces. It is covered with grass and ‘‘ Rolly Polly” (ssc) which is very much 
like camel thorn, and is dotted about with trees. A certain amount of fallen timber 
and an occasional waterhole with thicker grass of the tooth-brush variety, is all that 
relieves the monotony and gives one the remote chance of a fall. There is very little 
tooth-brush, but one big boar got into it and put up a very gallant ght indeed, but 
luckily did not cut a horse, although we broke all our spears in 


We all rode stock horses in snaffles, and considering all things they are quite 
handy. None of the ones I saw were the slightest bit pig-shy. The station people 
had been sticking odd pig before and used a half shear blade rivetted on toa fork 
shaft with a cricket ball screwed on to the other end. I laughed at them to begin 
with but they were really quite efficient. The shafts are stronger than bamboo 
but the shear blade bent if it struck a bone. 


I don’t see why one should not have great sport if proper heats were organized 
and only rideable boar were hunted, but killing sows and squeakers is rather a 
blood-thirsty sport and, apart from that, one stock pony with no oats in him 
will not stand galloping all day. 


Yours ever, 
JOHNNY. 
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Leopard. 


In pig country, nothing does more damage to the stock than the leopard, who 
prefers a squeaker to any other kind of food and, as he is an exceptionally vora- 
cious feeder, one squeaker does not last him very long. 


To destroy leopards is therefore to render valuable service to a Tent Club, and 
there is no better way of spending free evenings during a meet, or free week-ends 
during the season or, better still, an occasional day or two during the cold weather. 


It seems to me that no animal is, ordinarily, so unintelligently hunted 
as the leopard. He is commonly regarded merely as a small edition of the tiger ; 
and the usual method, when a leopard is believed to frequent a certain neighbourhood, 
is to tell a self-styled shikari to tie up a machan and have a goat ready and to go 
out, generally just before nightfall, and sit up over the goat without any previous 
reconnaissance. Everyone knows how wearisome this procedure is, and how seldom 
it succeeds. By taking a little trouble and using a little intelligence, the mere 
possibility of success can be converted into a probability. 


Before explaining this assertion something needs to be said about certain erro- 
neous ideas :— 


(1) The leopard is nof a small edition of the tiger, but an animal of wholly 
different temperament and habits. The tiger is the most timid of all- animals, 
the leopard perhaps the boldest, his boldness being tempered by greater cunning. 
Consequently the tiger is repelled by human settlements, while the leopard is attracted 
by them. The former on suspecting danger clears right away: the latter does not 
but relies on his wits to circumvent it. He is also intensely inquisitive. There is 
another important difference. Normally the tiger is not bloodthirsty. The leopard 
on the contrary enjoys killing and is not inclined to refuse an easy chance of doing 
so. Consequently while a tiger will rarely kill on a full stomach, a leopard is quite 
prepared to do this. 


The tiger and leopard are alike in having the keenest possible sight and hearing, 
and practically no sense of smell. The evidence for the last point (which is contro- 
versial) would be out of place here. 


(2) The idea that any ordinary shikari has the intelligence to select a tree, 
suitable for sitting up, is quite mistaken. The selection of the tree is the crux of the 
whole matter, and depends on consideration which an uneducated man will never 
keep in mind. 

(3) The idea that a leopard will only come to a goat ora kill at or after 
nightfall, entertained by nearly all Indian shikaris, is equally mistaken; fortunately, 
for it is seldom that a clean job is made of an animal after dark. 

There are three principal methods of setting out to kill a leopard. 


(a) The first and most interesting need only be alluded to here, as it is seldom 
if ever suited to pig country—the stalking of the leopard on a pad elephant. This 
method depends on the fact that as almost all other animals in the jungle (including 
birds) ‘‘ speak ”’ to the presence of a feline, it is practicable only in tree forest. In 
open country, however, it would probably be possible to get in touch with “ sawing ” 
leopards on an elephant. Though very good authority is against me, I am 
convinced that ‘“‘sawing”’ is a purely sexual call, corresponding exactly to 
the caterwauling of the domestic cat. When the call is heard (it is extremely diffi- 
cult to locate), there are or will shortly be at least two leopards about : which mean- 
io will very rarely kill, and will take little or no notice of you if you happen upon 
them. 
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Contrary to general belief—but logically if the above view is correct—the 
female ‘‘ saws ’’ as well as the male—I have seen her doing it. 


In bare rocky hills (e.g., in Bundelkhand) it is possible to stalk leopards on foot : 
but not in country where there is much undergrowth. 


(6) The second method is beating. There is a common idea that it is very 
difficult to beat out a leopard owing to his unwillingness to go forward. This is 
not my experience at all. Of course, like other animals—the pig above all—he won't 
take a line that does not lead quickly to good holding cover; and he won't go far 
in the heat of the day. In rocky country a bear will readily take to a cave, and is 
prepared to stay in it indefinitely: a leopard seems nervous of being trapped in such 
shelter and prefers to make cover where further retreat is possible. 


_ For beating, the animal can be located by the information of herdsmen, the 
discovery (generally also through herdsmen) of a natural kill, or by tying up a goat 
and waiting for it to be taken. The beat should be conducted on the same lines 
as for tiger, which need not be detailed here. One point however needs to be made. 
Always if possible put the gun in a machan, or at least up a tree, and not on the 
ground. Above ground the gun is far more likely to see the leopard (and to see it 
well), is far less likely to be seen by the leopard, and will almost certainly not shoot 
a beater, or another gun. 


(c) The third and in pig country, most important method is sitting up over a 
live goat. As already hinted, this method isa mere weariness of the flesh unless the 
himself reconnoitres the ground and directs operations in detail. First make 
sure that there really is a leopard in the neighbourhood which, if the animal is perma- 
nently resident, will be close toa village or cattle-station. Then choose your tree. 


The tree must be within earshot of a piece of cover dense enough to induce the 
leopard to drag his kill into it and to spend the day in it himself. This is the essen- 
tial and governing consideration. So long as it is within earshot, it should be as far 
from the cover as possible. On the other side, it should be near the village, but 
not so near that you will be much disturbed, when sitting in it, by villagers passing 
to and fro. It should be near, but not om, a track used by cattle returning to the 
village in the evening. I say not om such a track, because buffaloes for some reason 
dislike a tethered goat, and may killit. The tree should be substantial, to avoid 
shaking and leafy, to screen your conscious or unconscious movements. The leopard 
will not look up unless a movement catches his eye. A Jamun or Mohwa is the best 
type, but see that it is not infested by red ants. 


Having chosen your tree (and I emphasise again that in making the choice 
the first of the considerations detailed above must take precedence of all others), 
have a machan tied up init. Sitting in the machan, have a peg fixed ina place you 
can command thoroughly. Then have a goat tethered to the peg every evening 
till it is killed, but do not sit up yourself at this stage. 


The day after the goat is killed, go and settle yourself quietly in the machan, 
not later than 4 p.m. in the cold weather and well before dark in the hot. Five 
minutes later two or three men should bring a goat and tie it to the peg, coming and 
going noisily. 

If the leopard is not on the goat within ten minutes it is doubtfully worth while 
to wait longer. In that period the tactics described have succeeded, in my experi- 
ence, fully twice in three attempts. And I have myself three times killed a leopard 
in this way before the men who had tied up the goat were out of earshot. 
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An Old Man in a Hurry. 


It was the Hoghunters’ Annual that did it. Twenty years ago I had had a 
week-end’s pigsticking ; but, of the two small Arab ponies I took out, one dropped 
dead and the other tried to seize the only pig we got near in his teeth. When the 
pig resented this and came in, he slung round and tried his heels, luckily getting 
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off with a slight cut inside the stifle. I was then provided with a slow old troop 
horse, and only got up once in time to drive him snorting and quivering up to a dying 
pig. Whether the prick I gave him at full spear’s length was delivered before he 
died I don’t know; but this was all the blood I got ; and, if it hadn’t been for the first 
number of the Hoghunters’ Annual, which I saw when transferred to a place where 
attempts were being made to revive pigsticking, this would have been my sole ex- 
perience of that wonderful sport. But the insolence of youth that runs through 
its pages—‘ Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s fire, firm hand and eagle eye ’; and the 
pity for the senile decay, which, according to Wardrop, setsin in the forties, made 
me take to the great game when well on the shady side of fifty. 


Time was short: and, like Gladstone during his last administration, I was 
an old man in a hurry. 


Six glorious days, on one of which we killed eight pig, on another only one, but 
then two of the ... th Cavalry broke their collar bones. And on one we got four good 
boar coming back to covert at dawn, nineteen pig in all; and then I was transfer- 
red again. 
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This time to a place once noted for good sport. But the mournful tale of the 
man I relieved, himself a keen hoghunter, that all the pig within reach had been shot 
off, this and a go of dysentery made me curse my luck. However there was another 
keen novice there,—still a novice, though of the third generation of hoghunters 
entered in that Debrett of the sport, Wardrop’s ‘‘ Modern Pigsticking.”” He, H., 
got busy at once and in a few days produced an old Sardar hitherto noted only for 
a tenderness for dacoits and the possession of a variegated armoury. This old tough 
happened to mention that some friends had lately shot a couple of pig near his 
village. This was enough for H.; and in a few days the Sardar was in again saying 
that the biggest boar in Asia was harbouring in the cactus near his village, nine 
miles away. Marvellous Khubber, but too previous. I was only just out of bed, 
my heavy baggage, in which were all my boots, hadn’t arrived, we had nothing to 
ride ; and the police regulations forbade pigsticking on boarders. However the 
Superintendent of Police was on tour; and by 2 p.m., four police ponies were on 
their way out, in a temperature of 107° in the shade. 


Thin breeches with putties and brogues and an uncomfortably large expanse 
of near-silk socks seemed hardly the correct wear for the ae cactus fences ; 
but the rest of my equipment was all right. A light eight foot spear with the 
balance so far forward that it could be tucked under the arm when taking a charge, 
made for me by an old hoghunter with the same mischance as myself—a broken 
wrist and no grip ; and a pair of Mr. Dixey’s best glasses, which the Divisional Eye 
Specialist tells me show the biggest angle of astigmatism of any one who has ever 
scraped into the Service. 


Just before we got to the rendezvous we caught up the horses and could see a 
flag-man on a low ridge making unintelligible signals. The old dacoit, a marvellous 
sight in spotless muslin Jodhpurs, a topi, gold rimmed glasses and a long bill-hook, 
and streaming from every pore, told us that the signals were meant to keep us away, 
not to bring us on. We had got of the car within fifty yards of where the great 
dhukker was lying. However there he was, The car was sent off ; and we mounted. 
My animal, a small dun waler mare not yet acclimatised, was distressed already 
with the trek out in the heat. 


H. took one side of the covert and I the other ; and the dhukker broke at once 
on his side. Bythe time I got round I could see H.’s tail disappearing into a wide 
thorny nullah ; and, when I got into it, there was a flock of very alarmed sheep 
and a still more alarmed shepherd. The old dhukker, heading H. by a few yards, 
had singled out the shepherd and gone straight for him. Luckily the youth 
had the sense:to throw his loin cloth at him, which the old varmint worried and went 
on. Emerging from the nullah, the boar and H. close on his tail were silhouetted on 
the top of a ridge half a mile ahead ; but two infernal cactus hedges were in between. 
The little dun brushed through them both with me frantically trying to tuck my 
sock-clad ankles under her belly ; but, though we were on interior lines, she was 
going so slow that we lost them again as we came to another cactus-fenced field. 
Through the first fence somehow or other ; but nothing on earth would induce her 
to face the fence out ; and there we were pounded in a small field. Ten minutes at 
least it seemed to take hacking a negotiable gap through the far fence with my spear. 
Once through there was nothing in sight, and a thick copper coloured haze. The 
dun’s canter dropped to a trot, to a walk, and finally she came to a dead stop ; and 
then even refused to be led. Urging her from behind with the butt end of a spear 
was slow work ; but two villagers appeared from nowhere ; and one pushed her and 
one pulled her, while I went on foot. Suddenly two puffs of dust in the distance, 
and the old dhukker appeared coming straight towards us. Back to the poor little 
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mare ; but devil a trot could she raise, so I offed it again, and legged it for a large 
tree where an old woman was busy drawing water from a diminutive well. Hastily 
I tried to explain to her the rules of ‘“‘ Here we go round the mulberry bush ”’; but 
I’d no Gujerati and she not a word of Hindustani. Luckily our friend decided he’d 
gone far enough, and went to bay ina patch of cactus. Then things began to happen 
and the caste converged from all sides. First H. who had hunted the boar in a figure 
of eight, and had been right on him half a dozen times, but whose horse had declined 
to close ; then the dacoit in an old Ford with his photographer and majordomo, then 
two police sowars with spare spears. H. very sportingly waited till I had got on to 
one of the police ponies. The boar was well into the cactus, but we took it in turns 
to canter past and lure him out to charge, each getting in one good spear this way ; 
till he trotted slowly down left handed to an enormous cactus fence looking a very 
sick pig. Villagers, beaters, the Sardar, his photographer, etc., were all clustered 
round when we headed him to take him right-handed. Another good spear from 
H. and it looked as if it was all over but, as I came at him, he made a standing 
jump ; and, though my spear went right through his heart it bent nearly double and 
broke, and his head came in between my sock and the horse’s side, failing to cut 
either but his tush clanged against my stirrup iron ; after this he just had strength 
to creep into a bay in the cactus where H. finished him off on foot. So died a very 
t boar, a 32 incher; and very grateful I was to him for setting at rest my chief 
ear. I’d read with awe, tales of many hunts in which broken spears seemed the 
ordinary thing for the expert ; but never believed that with my weak wrist I could 
hang on to a spear till it broke and had always dreaded the disgrace of having 
a spear twisted out of my hand, and my horse cut through my feebleness. 

One other good hunt we had with the Superintendent of Police when he came 
back and the police rules had been amended to cover our peccadillo. H. and I 
got away after a sounder which skirted a village, my line taking me up a cactus lane 
while H. was hunting the boar outside. Suddenly round a corner came a bullock 
cart and at the same time a crowd of sows and squeakers burst into the lane nearly 
bringing me down. No sooner was I clear of them than the boar came through a 
hole, throwing out H. who had hitherto done all the work. I was close on him over 
the first fence, when he swung round and went through into a cactus-enclosed thresh- 
ing yard. The only possible place had a very small kikar tree in the middle. It 
looked as if there was enough room. There wasn’t. The kikar tree broke and my 
knee didn’t ; but it was a fortnight before I got the last of those kikar thorns out. 

As we emerged from a very narrow cactus lane —touching it on both sides — 
which led out of the threshing yard, both looking like hedgehogs, the boar was close 
ahead going slow with a queer gait behind ;—Loltya, or the lame one, as he was 
affectionately known to the villagers. There was good open ground ahead, and he 
looked a soft thing ; but the cunning old devil made down a fence left-handed ; and, 
while I was manceuvring for position, slipped through, crossed anullah with slanting 
slabs of rocks, dived through an unjumpable fence, and disappeared. The field and 
beaters failed to dislodge him ; but we put up another sounder across the open, and 
accounted for a small but extraordinarily active little boar. 


No more khubber of boar within reach, so we decided, in spite of the advice of 
the wise that hoghunting in May was madness for those past mark of mouth, to try 
further afield. This time three of us, H., R. and myself, started off and picked up a 
genuine veteran on the way,—B. who had been made to give up pigsticking when he 
married twenty years ago, and had hardly ridden since. 

Our first attempt was a frost. The coverts too big, and the pig too cunning— 
one small boar in two days—the total bag. So we transferred the whole outfit by 
special train to a likelier place,—horses, beaters and all. 
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On the way old B., a Bengali, and an exponent of the short spear, regaled us 
with the tales of his youth ; and with reverence we felt the dents in his head made by 
an old chur boar which had caught him on the ground and spent the greater part of 
the evening trying to turn him over and get at his vitals. And so to bed. 


& * # % * 


It is simply disgusting how some pigs have all the luck. Here’s that infernally 
conceited young porker, Bhikan, who's never taken on anything over 27 inches, 
always sneaking away from the night club an hour before dawn and always getting 
off by hiding behind the sows in the sounder,—his first real business day had two 
spears down at once, and both in that blind nullah I’ve spent my life trying to lure 
them into. Two damn good pairs of collar bones too. Old Colonel A’s with two 
breaks in one, and one in the other, and young F’s actually wired from a fresh 
break. Disgusting I call it. 


* * * * * . | * 


“* Panch bajt, Sahtb. Chah tyar.” 


Six of us set out from the station before dawn. The number being made up by 
three Officers of the ‘“‘A’’ State Lancers. In my heat was old B.,a Jemadar and a 
youth, both of whom proved passengers ; so the business part of the heat totalled 
one hundred and nine years, : 


A few minutes after leaving the station we met an old gentleman coming home 
with the milk a mile and a half from his front door. My mount, an English mare, 
and a real fizzer, was on terms with him in no time, and took each jink like his shadow; 
but the third time I pulled her up too sharp and in he came at her hind quarters. 
A weak spear in the withers and good boots saved the mare, though he nearly knock- 
ed her hind quarters from under her. The next jink, discarding all hope of a 
forward spear, I tried for the deadly triangle , and brought him up, paralysed behind, 
in the corner of a borrow pit full of water. Then the Bengali with his overhand 
spear came into action , but his horse cut it, and he left his spear sticking into the 


Sticking into the shoulder of the boar. . 
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shoulder of the boar which looked for all the world like a unicorn with the spear 
sticking right across the only possible line a horse could take ; he had to be finished 
off on foot. 


It was still early ; so we started off again to see if any more belated night clubers 
were coming in and soon met the other heat. H. had come on an old dhukker asleep 
under a bush, and was hunting him hard through a long stretch of low scrub, so I 
thought I would try what it felt like to bean umpire. Outside the scrub, on perfect 
going and rather above them, I could relish the whole of his hunt till the boar broke 
out and left in R. who speared cleverly the way he never got up again. 


Then we went back to the big jungle a mile the other side of the railway. The 
two heats were concealed just short of the railway, and to us came out first a herd 
of nilgai with three great bulls, then a herd of black buck, countless peafowl, some 
chink and then three large sounders ; but these broke back again. Once more the 
line was put through ; and again the pig broke back, till it was clear we were doing 
it the wrong way. 


That night the beaters who had come with us to stiffen the local people, had a 
great time. Two big boar with twenty seers of ghi and ten seers of chillies to season 
them, made a meal such as doesn’t often come their way. 


Strange creatures they were of a gipsy tribe—the Werwahs. They were so well 
drilled by a tough little Rajput, and so respectful that, whenever a sahib came near 
them, they’d line up with their shoes in one hand and their sticks in the other. 
‘‘ Werwaaa” would shout the Rajput, and “ Jisaaahib’’ would be the answer, 
as they made a bow and a scrape like the sailor chorus in ‘‘ Pinafore.’ Inthe morning 
they were too comatose to be of much use. 


The next day I drew two of the Lancers for my heat ; and, as I had the uncom- 
fortable feeling that they were too polite to try against me, told them I wouldn't 
go in till they could show blood. 


Before the sun was up we came across a real big ’un coming home. He hadn't 
a hope of getting away, as he had two miles like a billiard table ahead of him, and 
didn’t really try ; but he was no fighter either, and only made a very half-hearted 
rush at the young Lancer, who pricked him in the neck. Then the Jemadar made 
an air shot, but even then he didn’t come home, and was down and squealing to my 
first spear, making me think pigsticking wasn’t such a fine sport after all. 


I was riding a wriggling little Arab, a very different proposition to my solid 
English mare ; the next hunt was disastrous. 


A sounder sighted at about three hundred yards took us across some very bad 
country, first trappy rotten-banked nullahs and then black cotton soil, with the little 
Arab chancing everything and pulling like a train. Topping the railway embank- 
ment a small boar from the sounder made for an ugly nullah about half a mile ahead, 
and I let out the Arab to sixteen annas down a cart track to head him off; but, 
when I wanted to leave the track, the Arab wouldn’t and got fairly away with me 
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straight for the station. The wire fence round the yard brought up all the misdeeds 
of my life and all I’d ever read about how not to get rid of a spear ; but I hurled it 
backwards safely and prepared for wire. Luckily the narrowest gate that ever was 


Th Narrowesl Gals 
“Thel Gur Uren. 


let us through and the Arab pulled up on the platform opposite our train ; so I 
called for a drink as if that was what I’d come for, and changed on to the English 
mare. Another great hunt in which we killed a twenty-eight incher, and a most 
gallant and active one, after one fall ; and then we joined up with the other heat 
which had got one pig after old B. had taken a toss which shook him up badly ; and 
then we went to the big covert again. 


It was about two miles long by half to a quarter broad, with miles of open 
country towards and across the railway where the good feeding lay. On the other 
side bad nullahs and no feeding ; so we drove it lengthways and kept the line of 
coolies on for over half a mile into the open, with pig in front of them in every direc- 
tion. H. and I nursed one good boar still further away from the jungle till he broke 
on my side of afence. The mare was up to him in three hundred yards ;—a couple 
of jinks and H. speared. Then the coolies told us that a big boar had squatted in 
a nullah leading straight away from the big jungle ; so we beat it outwards and, 
sure enough, up got a medium sized one a couple of hundred yards ahead. By the 
time we got up with it the nullah had narrowed, the banks were eight to ten feet 
high, and the kikar trees thick. The books say that wherever a pig can go a horse 
can ; but whenever I got into the nullah the pig got out and when I got out, it got 
in again. Some nasty scrambles, and the mare and I had both had our ration before 
we got on terms. A horrible suspicion as to the pig’s sex and back it went the way 
we'dcome. This time I kept outisde the nullah the whole way, as I saw the coolies 
and the other spears, who had lost the ‘‘ biggest boar that ever was,”’ coming up the 
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nullah ; but I was just in time to see her, for it was a sow, dive in among the Wer-. 
wahs, get a biff from an axe and be finished off by the Lancers. Including her, our 
bag was five that morning. So ended a great day, probably the last day I shall ever 
have at the great game. 


[The total bag on the twelve days I was out, all in places which had been given 
up for years, or had never been hunted before, was twenty-nine. Of these twenty- 
one fell to my heat giving me five first spears.] 


AFER. 


Chasse 2 courre a la Tent Club. 
By SIEGFRIED P. 


Thanks to the courtesy of M.H-———-C———, the local master of boar hounds, 
the————-Indian Cavalry Brigade went pigsticking. Their host was serving as a 
private soldier on the Western front, and his son was also fighting, being an officer 
of Cuirassiers ; their mansion was a British Staff Headquarters. the family were 
unable to watch and possibly to grieve over the methods of sport employed by their 
foreign guests in the ancient forest accustomed to the sound of the horn and the 
pageantry of Chasse 4 courre. 


The petst foret, five miles in length by two in width, was the venue for the meet. 
At 10 a.m. on a bright autumn morning, a cavalcade of officers rode up a country 
road from the direction of Molliens Vidame. The sound of guns came from afar. 
The brigade had just come out of the line. On rounding acurve on the road, the party 
found a group of horses and a staff car drawn up on the grass to the left. Sitting on 
the bank, smoking a pipe and with a spaniel at his feet, sat the Brigadier ; he was 
chatting to a British Cavalry Colonel. The newcomers dismounted. Fresh arrivals 
came trotting up. At length the Brigadier rose, knocked out his pipe leisurely 
and called to his brigade major, “‘ What about it, Tommy ?’—*“ Another minute 
to go, Sir,’’ came the reply. 

“Well, Gentlemen ; you all know your heats and posts, I think. The garde- 
chasse tells me that there are several big boarabout,—and I hope we shall all have 
agoodday. The beaters start off in half-an-hour’s time, so you all ought to get to 
your stations comfortably. Don’t make too much noise, and avoid crops as far as 
you can. I hope that the fellow who has drawn my heat in the ‘ biggest boar 
sweep ’ isn’t gambling in my place being especially chosen as the likeliest,” he gri- 
maced. ‘‘All the heats were drawn fair and square. Off you go ’—and mounting 
his big liver chestnut he led the way across country. 


Pelman was in a heat with a little major, to whom pigsticking only came second 
to soldiering ; in peace time he lived for it. Pelman himself had done a good deal 
in India. The other two officers in the heat were novices. They had a very short 
distance to go to their position, the end of the wood furthest from the beaters. 
They took their orders from the Major, who dismounted them behind a bank. Their 
orderlies took the horses and spears, whilst they perched themselves on top of 
the bank and looked round. The ground in front dipped steeply to the edge of the 
wood, two hundred yards below them. A quarter of a mile away on either flank, 
they saw their neighbouring heats arranging themselves. 

“I’m afraid that we've got a long wait before us, Pelman,’”’ said the little 
major. ‘‘ You never know, but I should think that the boar will break out up 
above onthe high ground, and make for the big forest. There is no cover for them 
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to go to on this side or to the south and they’d have to cross the main road.” He 
filled his pipe and settled himself in the grass. 


‘“‘ The General’s on the high ground in about the centre of the wood. He ought 
to be well placed. I’m the fellow who drew him in the sweepstake.”’ 


“‘ Well, he’s got as good as a chance as anyone, I should say. The beat ought to 
be just about starting.”’ He glanced at his watch. 


The time passed slowly. After about an hour, shouts came to them distantly 
from the high ground to the west of the wood, but they could see nothing and silence 
soon reigned once more. 


It was as the little major had prognosticated. The shouts came from the 
Brigadier’s heat. He was with his Brigade Major, Staff Captain and orderly officer. 
At noon they could hear the beaters within half-a-mile of them. Then, all of a 
sudden, a stream of sows and squeakers came herding out of the wood, and trotted 
off across the fields to the big forest three miles away. 


“‘ Now then, my lads,’’ whispered the Brigadier. They were all mounted, grip- 
ping their spears, which were troopers’ lances. A large boar stole out of the shade 
of the beech trees, his head swaying from side to side, his beady eyes glancing fur- 
tively round. He then turned back into the wood. They waited silently. Five 
minutes later he was spied again, lumbering through roots to their right.—*‘ Let 
him get well away,” said the General. He was three hundred years out in the open 
before the General gave the word,—and with a shout they raced away. The old 
boar heard it, and his short legs instantly trebled their pace. Over the plateau 
they went. The horses were in fine condition, and they were speedily overhauling 
the boar when he jinked into a steep ravine and disappeared. Two officers entered 
the ravine after him and two went round to the far side. The Staff Captain suddenly 
spied him sneaking away under cover of a small hedge. He shouted frantically. 
The boar had got a three hundred yard start of them once more. The General was 
soon up to the Staff Captain, the others followed two hundred yards behind. 


Again they were catching him, but there was only another six hundred yards to 
where the big woodsloomed up. Luckily for them the pig was headed at this juncture 
by a labourer in a potato field. The Staff Captain galloped to get between the boar 
and the wood, the General sticking tothe heels of their quarry. It was a great race. 
The Brigadier was into the boar as he tried to jink away from his horse within a 
hundred and fifty yards of his goal. The boar turned and stood facing the Staff 
Captain, who was thundering down and knocked him over with alance thrust through 
the shoulders. He was too dead beat to charge, the old fellow, after the race across 
the open, even if capable at other times of the fierce attack of his Kadir confréres. 


After a few minutes rest to give their horses a breather, the heat trotted slowly 
back. Half way across they spied another boar trekking slowly over the open 
ground, three hundred yards away. The horses were tired, and this gave the fresh 
boar achance. He was rather smaller and lighter than the first. They just caught 
him before he reached the forest, and the Staff Captain got first spear. He fought 
more gamely than the last, being fresher ; but he was dead within three minutes of 
the first spear thrust. 


“We can’t complain,” laughed the Brigadier, as they wended their way back 
to their places outside the petit foret. ‘‘I think that’s all we can expect to-day. ”’ 


In the meantime the beaters, troopers—British and Indian of the Cavalry Brigade-- 
were approaching the end of their five mile tramp. They had seen a good deal of 
game, but had no idea what had broken cover. Actually three other heats besides 
the Brigadier’s had killed their pig. 
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Pelman heard a rat-tat-tat of sticks on tree trunks. Several pheasants came 
rocketting over. Two hares broke cover, and then a hind went bounding up the 
slope but no pig. The undergrowth on the forward edge of the wood was shaking as 
the beaters came through, and there in front of them burst out a diminutive swine, 
possibly just out of the squeaker stage. Shouts and cat-calls went up from twenty 
throats, and, in a second, troopers and sowars, shirt-sleeved and perspiring, were in 
hot pursuit up the grassy incline. 

Pelman’s heat had mounted before the end of the beat, hoping forarun. As the 
small boar came into view, the novices could not be restrained. They shot away. 
“Give him a chance! ’’ roared the little major, following with Pelman: and then, 
as he saw the little fellow come over the crest into full view, he stood up in his stir- 
rups and yelled—‘‘ Squeaker, leave him alone, unrideable,—come off it you fellows.’ 

But his voice was lost in the hubbub of sound. The beat was over and other 
beaters, seeing their comrades racing up the hill, followed them at a run to see what 
was happening. The pig on reaching the high ground had dashed through some 
clover and into a field of roots, where a Frenchman hurled a hoe at the little hog, 
missing him narrowly : and the hog, seeing another man with upraised spade confront- 
ing him, jinked back into the melée of peasants and led horses—for several 
orderlies had appeared from nowhere to see the sport. 

At this minute the novices of Pelman’s heat dashed into the throng. It was 
an exciting moment : and the fun became fast and furious as the neighbouring heat, 
who had also had a blank day, came galloping up. The pig dodged behind a woman’s 
skirts. Lances flashed. An orderly leading two horses fell off with a thud, his 
charges having decided to bolt. It all seemed very dangerous to Pelman, watching 
aghast on the outskirts of the throng. The little major was babbling with rage— 
“‘ Baby killers,” he kept yelling. A peasant was slapping his thighs, as he rocked 
with merriment. 

There was plenty of good pork in the village that night. 
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Maxims for the Novice. 
(THE NAGPUR Hunt.) 


1, Never send out a chair of your own. Appropriate the chair of another 
Member, and give him the privilege of sitting on a box. He will enjoy it. 

2. Never take out ropes with which to tie up your horses. Send your syce 
to cut some off the Hunt tents. There are too many ropes on the tents, and Members 
may not have the pleasure of seeing the tents blow away on a windy day. 


3. If you have a kicking horse, be sure that you post him in a narrow lane 
along which Members are likely to pass, so that he may have a good opportunity 
of practising his favourite pastime. 

4, When riding in a heat, keep close on the heels of any horse in front of your 


and carry your spear point on a level with its rider’s head. This reduces the chance 
of a blank day. 


5. When a boar breaks cover, ride him at once as hard as you can, regardless 
of the remarks of the other Members. This gives the boar an excellent chance of 
breaking back and being lost. If you cannot do this, hang far behind the leader 
of the heat when a boar is being nursed away. Then, when the order to “‘ ride” 
is given, you will be well left and have an excellent grouse. 


6. At table, and in camp generally, warn your servant that he is to attend 
you and you only. Some foolish Member may have allowed his servant to assist in 
the kitchen and other work : he does not deserve to get any food, drink, or baths. 


The Boar, 


The Boar—How different is the animal which those four letters represent in 
the domestic farm-yard or in the solitudes of his native Jungles! How dissimilar 
his appearance when feeding on the garbage of the sty, or when ranging the wide 
forest of the Ardennes, the lofty Sierras of Spain, or the rice-clad plains of Bengal ! 
In the former state he is an emblem of all that is gross and sensual, refusing no food, 
however vile, wallowing in filth, basking in mire, and dying at length, with most 
unmelodious sqeaking, under the knife of the butcher. In the latter, though not 
altogether divested of his swinish and grovelling nature, he is presented to us with 
many higher and redeeming qualities; instead of the dung-hill of the sty, his 
couch is spread in the tall luxuriant jungle grass; instead of the refuse of the 
kitchen, his meals are made from the rich unadulterated crops of the plain. If he 
sleeps it is in some green and unbrageous recess, and at night he roams in the 
independence of nature, over fields, teeming with the future harvest and dank with 
dew. His life, though unchequered and somewhat monotonous, has the spirit 
and freedom of an independent chief; and that life is closed only by a prolonged 
and peaceful old age, or meets with a more honourable termination from the deadly 
spear of the horseman. While tame, we look on the hog as the most degraded 
animal in nature, spending his time between sleeping and eating, cowardly, and 
slow in every thing but his appetite. When wild, we have to deal with a foe who 
can quickly cast off the slough of his vile temperament, and appear before us endowed 
with the swiftness of the race-horse, the strength of the ox, and even more than 
the courage of the jungle monarch. 

It is to those who have seen him in his higher state more especially than to 
others that we would recommend the history of the Boar. Few animals have 
played a more conspicuous part in antiquity, or figured to greater advantage on the 
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stage of life. The dog of Alcibiades, and the horse of Alexander and the Nemean 
lion which Hercules slew, must yield their pretensions to those of the Great Caly- 
donian Boar. We purpose requiring the attention of our readers to the circum- 
stances connected with the chase and death of that animal, as containing many 
points well worthy of the observation of society at large, and of hog-hunters in 
particular. This is the first occasion on record of any set of men going out with 
the fixed and determinate purpose of Pig-sticking: many boars doubtless had ere 
then breathed their last ; many a first spear had been taken ; and many an adven- 
turous hunter wounded. But this is the first distinct and clear account of the sport 
which we have. From this famous chase hog-hunting dates its rise, and it is well 
worth our while to linger for a time and see how things were managed in those 
ancient days. 


Now every schoolboy must have some faint remembrance of the great Caly- 
donian hunt—one quite as famous as the Epping in its time—and we refer all grown 
up men, who wish to refresh their memories on the subject, to the eighth book of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. No sport ever rises to perfection at once: matchlocks 
and flint guns long preceded the introduction of percussion caps: two stumps 
and a crooked bat were the weapons of cricketers in the infancy of the noble science, 
and we therefore must not be indignant if we find that the Calydonian heroes betray 
an ignorance of the first principles of hog-hunting, which would make a Bengal 
or a Deccan sportsman shudder. But we will proceed at once and examine Ovid's 
description. 


Diana had sent a huge boar to ravage the country, and the villagers or, as we 
should say, the ryots saw their crops destroyed in succession, while every attempt 
to slay the animal proved futile. They had then no resource left but to call in the 
assistance of other spirits, and in answer to their call out went Meleager and his 
band of heroes. We are happy to find that their weapons were spears, the only 
legitimate ones for accomplishing the destruction of the boar ; but we grieve to say 
that they descended to the unsportsman-like practice of using nets. The boar had 
taken up his position in a hollow, watered by a rivulet, and encircled by jungle of 
various descriptions ; amongst these, the parva sub arundine canne which Ovid 
mentions, can be nothing more or less than the common null and the juncs palustres 
are evidently the Latin words for Hulga. We do not think that any one who has 
ever seen these two kinds of jungle can have the slightest doubt upon so important 
a subject. But to proceed with the narrative. The obnoxious nets were soon 
spread, and the dogs put into cover in order to drive the enemy out. The ardent 
hunters had not long to wait. Almost immediately on hearing the deep tones of 
the pack, he dashed out and scattered them one and all by a series of well-timed 
charges. The men meanwhile were not idle, but we are compelled by our regard 
for truth to state that they, with hardly an exception, commenced throwing their 
spears—a practice at all times fraught with danger and in this instance productive 
of no effect on the boar. One spear stuck in a maple tree, another went over the 
animal’s back, and a third only grazed the mark—sine acumine are Ovid’s expres- 
sive words— and had merely the effect of enraging the foe without drawing blood. 
He gathered himself up for a rush, knocked over two unlucky youths in as many 
charges, who however were dragged away by their friends with their skins untouched, 
cut a third hunter rather severely, while a fourth only escaped his vengeful tusks 
by jumping, with extraordinary celerity, up the branches of a small babul tree. 
As yet then all the mischief had been on the side of the heroes, and all the advantage 
on that of the boar. But the hour of retribution was at hand. 


Atalanta, the most remarkable woman of her day, had come out to see the 
_ sport, carrying a bow and arrow which invariably accompanied her in all her expedi- 
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tions. When she saw that the two brothers Castor and Pollux could not, though 
mounted, do anything towards drawing blood, she immediately drew her bow with 
unerring aim and planted an arrow just under the ear. We now request the par- 
ticular attention of our readers to what follows, as it forms an zra—perhaps fhe 
zra—in the history of hog-hunting. A little blood—extguus sanguis—followed, 
and she immediately exulted in the thought of the honour gained. Meleager, her 
lover, saw it also, but in order to avoid mistakes, he directed the attention of his 
companions to the circumstance. We give Ovid's words with a slight commentary 
of our own. 


——primus vidisee putatur 
Et primus soctis visum ostendtsse cruorem 
Et meritum, dixisse, feres virtutis honorem. 


He saw the blood, but in order to avoid any disputes afterwards, he pointed 
out to all around, and added that the honour of first blood—we should say, first 
spear—had been gained by a woman. The others blushed at the thought and began 
throwing their weapons at random, while various and dire were the casualties 
which this much-repudiated practice occasioned ; one man was ripped up and 
left dead on the field ; another aimed with fatal intent, as he thought, but only 
succeeded in pinning an unfortunate hound to the earth ; when at last, one man 
with better aim sent one spear into the hog’s back and snatching up another while 
the animal was somewhat impeded in his charge, he drove it through the shoulder— 
the sportsman’s legitimate mark—and the grim enemy sank never to rise again. 


The end was accomplished, but difference of opinion arose as to who was 
entitled to the honour of ‘‘First Spear.’”’ Meleager had already awarded it to Atalanta, 
but several of the others objected on two grounds: First—that the greatest honour 
belonged not to the one who drew a drop of blood, thereby only irritating the animal 
and rendering him more dangerous to the next comer, but to the one who effectually 
stopped his progress and rendered him incapable of further mischief. Second— 
that even waiving this point, Atalanta had used a bow and arrow and not a spear. 
Meleager, however, after due consideration of the above, refused to alter his judg- 
ment, and with an impartial gallantry which might have done honour to the amiable 
Ex-President of the Tent Club, made over the skin and tusks to the Diana Vernon 
of her day. From this famous decision has sprung the practices of adjudging the 
first spear to him who can first draw any blood, however little ; a practice on which 
it would be superfluous to dilate, as it has been sanctioned by the greatest of author- 
ities in all times and meets ; but we may be pardoned for remarking that although 
it is sometimes annoying to see a first spear claimed fora scratch such as a pin’s head 
would make, yet that any other criterion would be open to many more objections. 
It would be almost impossible to discern without a post-mortem examination whose 
spear has given the death blow, or, in naval phrase, had ‘‘ brought up the hog to a 
stand,’ and the first spear is consequently awarded to the man who draws blood 
without throwing his weapon. 


After the above famous chase was ended, a darkness falls on the deeds of the 
Calydonian Hunters. It is believed that Meleager drew up a code of regulations 
for his followers, and some have even surmised that he went so far as to issue a 
positive edict against throwing spears; but none of his decisions, save the great 
question of first blood have been transmitted to us. In this respect he is the Sir 
Thomas Moore of sporting authorities, known only by one judgment and that 
remarkable for its clear-sighted impartiality. 


We will now proceed to examine a few other of the accounts of hoghunting 
amongst the ancients. A remarkable incident is told by Cicero as having occurred 
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in Sicily, previous to his visit there. A slave was one day brought before the 
Pretor, to receive a bakshish for killing an enormous boar. The Pretor was on the 
point of giving the successful hunter his dues when a thought suddenly struck him, 
and he asked with what weapon the animal had been slain? The man answered 
with a hunting spear (venabulum), when the voice of authority immediately ordered 
him to be led away to condign punishment!* To explain such a remarkable instance 
of judicial severity, we must state that the above order was not directed at the 
killing of the game without license, but at the practice of carrying weapons, in direct 
defiance of the law. The servile war was yet fresh in the recollection of the Roman 
authorities, and it was deemed necessary to put down, by measures as stringent as 
the above, every probability of an outbreak which has threatened the safety and 
existence of the Empire. But few hunters in the old times ever ventured to attack 
the boar in so open and daring a fashion. They had resort to various unfair devices 
ere they attempted to maintain a fight hand to hand and on foot. ‘‘ Rides et lscet 
rideas,’’ says Pliny in one of his letters to Tacitus, “‘ occsds tres apros nuper, et pul- 
cherrimos quidem.” Now this in the plain English of the present day and as written 
by one sportsmen to another, would be—‘‘ you laugh and well you may. I have 
taken three first spears lately, and they were off very fine hogs.”” But we regret to 
say that Pliny’s words will bear no such liberal construction. A letter of Cicero’s 
tells us but too plainly how the death of the Boar was compassed. The sportsman 
sat quietly with his books and papers, writing or reading at one end of the jungle, 
whilst the beaters set nets all round the spot which concealed the animal. When 
all was ready, they set up a shout—the Boar dashed forth, was of course stopped 
by and probably entangled in the toils, while the hunter, quitting his literary 
labours, came up and finished him at his leisure. It would be superfluous to comment 
any further on this unsportsman-like practice. The grande chasse of Pliny or 
Cicero finds a parallel at the present day only in the mode of killing the boar 
practised by the bura coolies in the indigo districts of Bengal. 


On many other occasions does the hog figure in history—who has forgotten 
the famous sow, with her litter of thirty young ones, by whose guidance the city 
of Alba Longa was founded? Or the animal whose death served as a pretext for 
the capture of Tarentum in the second Punic War? Or that Ascarius wished for, 
or the one which Quentin Durward and Louis the Eleventh killed? But should 
any reader have forgotten the above, what hog-hunter does not remember with 
feelings of enthusiasm the first boar he overtook in the race or met in the charge? 


Taken from “ The Indian Sporting Review.” 1846. 


* We regret to say that the antiquarians are at loggerheads in regard to the above story. 
One individual struck by the remarkable resemblance of the last two syllables of the Latin word 
(venabulum) to the native word for a hog-spear (bullum) has indulged in a series of surmises 
regarding the probable form of the weapon employed. This provoked a reply from sundry 
other quarters, and we have now before us a lengthy correspondence of some sixty sheets, in 
which the advocates of the bayonet-shaped, the broad and the narrow blade advance their 
respective claims with all the zeal of hog-hunters and the fervour of partisans. 

Our own opinion is that the man was nothing more or less than a village chowksdar, and 
the weapon he used of the same shape and dimensions as a common chowktdar’s spear. Let our 
readers decide on this important question.—{ED.] 
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A Glance at Udaipur. 
By CoLoneL F. W. CaTon JONEs, 


Some seventy miles west of Chitor in Rajputana lies Udaipur the capital of 
Mewar, and the residence of the Maharana, chief dignitary of the Rajput Princes. 


It was my good fortune to visit Udaipur as a guest of the Maharana in 1890 
and 1924. The palace is by the side of a beautiful lake. On one of the islands in 
1857 the Maharana of those days harboured the women and children refugees 
from the Mutiny at Meerut. | 


The comfortable guest house is situated in the hills overlooking another lake 
even more lovely than the lower one, and here the Maharana entertains his guests 
with lavish hospitality. We rowed across the palace lake in the evening to see the 
wild pig fed ; the scenes were marvellous, No wonder Udaipur is called the Venice 
of India. 


The Maharana is a great sportsman and has slain many tigers. The country 
round Udaipur itself, though abounding with pig, does not lend itself to pigsticking 
like Jodhpur and Jaipur ; it is hilly and rough. But passing through from Chitor 
with a pigsticking eye it seemed to me that there were places where one might 
have some joyful bickering with a willing boar. Once marching down for manceuvres 
from Nasirabad to Rutlam, we had a very pleasant day’s pigsticking west of the line 
near Chitor, 


In the jungles near the city of Udaipur pig are fed daily by order of the Maharana. 
Feeding time is about 5 p.m. As the grain is scattered near a high kothi, the pig 
come swarming in from the surrounding hills. There is so much quarrelling and 
consequent dust that it is difficult to get a good photo. In another place which is 
not open to the public one could get quite close to the pig when they are fed, and 
I got one or two fairly good photos of them. 


Rajputs are of course very keen on pigsticking, and on every manly sport. In 
the hills they shoot the pig, and all over Rajputana in likely places you will see white 
towers in the jungle where the Rajah or the local Thakur stands when the hills are 
beaten for game. The Maharana never shoots pig near the feeding ground at 
Udaipur ; they are fed there because he likes to have them there and to see them. 
Occasionally a good boar is caught, and has to justify his existence by fighting in 
an arena, two of his own specimens or a tiger or panther. 


Of course, like a gladiator of old, he is willing to take on all comers and recks 
not of the number of his foes. But that is another story. 


Buldeo of Delhi. 


By GOLANDAZ, 


In his delightful reminiscences, published in the Annual of 1929 under the title 
of ‘‘ I remember,” Lal Ji makes frequent references to his father, Buldeo, and tells 
how he came to Delhi about the time of the Mutiny, as a follower of a cavalry regi- 
‘ment. He adds that two years later Buldeo was made shikari to the Tent Club. 
This tallies with a letter I had not long ago from a retired Royal Artillery 
Officer, who in 1861 was stationed in Delhi, where he made his apprenticeship as a 
would-be pig-sticker. 
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The Delhi Sportsmen of those days did not, he said, aspire to be a Tent Club, 
but just sallied out every Saturday morning (those were before the days of the 
Thursday holiday, instituted by Lord Roberts), to try their luck with the mighty 
boar on the banks of the Jumna. He mentioned that the head of the beaters was 
‘* Buldeo, probably the grandfather of the present Commander-in-Chief of beaters.’ 


But my correspondent was wrong about the relationship. Buldeo was Lal Ji’s 
father ; and their two reigns have together lasted about seventy years. When, as 
a lad of nineteen, I joined my battery at Delhi at the end of 1889, Buldeo was probably 
over fifty years old. He remembered the “ Bars Laras,”’ but had few stories, if any, 
to tell about it, and it is doubtful if he was much more than a chokra at the time 
ofthe Mutiny. It is regrettable that we didnot pumphim more on the subject. Lal 
Ji, who probably got that name through wearing an old red uniform coat, was even 
more of a hobbledehoy than I was when I joined, and it is respectfully submitted 
to him that he cannot yet be quite sixty years old, as he thinks ;—more like fifty- 
eight, let us hope, for them there is a better chance that his father’s and his own 
tenure combined will cover four-score years. 


Buldeo was a fine old man, tall for a native and wiry, but he had not lasted 
quite so well as has his son, Lal Ji. When out he would keep going all day, and 
his word with the beaters was law. His personality was great, and when mounted 
he had the dignity and carriage of a Field Marshal. With features favouring the 
Jewish type and his long beard, he called to mind the less respectable of the patri- 
archs—Reuben, for instance, when that highly unsatisfactory eldest son of Jacob 
had partially lived down his more disreputable days. The old man was not always 
in the best of health, and he was not sorry occasionally to hand over his job to his 
second son, Ram Dyal, who was some years older than Lal Ji, There was a still 
older son, Milal, who was then head-shikari of the Muttra Tent Club. 


Ram Dyal deputised for his father quite successfully. Young, eager and 
impetuous, he was something of a swash-buckler, and the pace he got out of the 
little old Tent Club pony over all sorts of country was worth watching. Often 
did he prove himself in helping to pick up a lost pig or in being at hand to replace 
a broken spear. My recollection is that Ram Dyal’s illness was a very short one 
and that he died very soon after being taken ill. 


I shall never forget Buldeo’s grief when he came to tell me of his son’s death 
which occurred, so far as I remember, towards the end of 1891. The poor old man 
lifted up his voice and wept bitterly. He and I were very good friends, and he 
always used to say that I had saved his life, because once, when he came and dis- 
played to me a horrible neglected sore, I sent him to be treated (and cured) by the 
Apothecary at the Military Hospital. (By the way, is it realised that Assistant Sur- 
geons were termed ‘“‘ Apothecaries”’ in these far off days ? “‘ Apothecary” was an 
army rank, and during the few years when the curious ranks of “‘ Surgeon Captain,” 
“‘ Brigade Surgeon Lieutenant Colonel,’ etc., were in vogue, the Apothecaries 
became ‘Apothecary Lieutenants’’ and ‘ Apothecary Captains ”’.) 

No one who had much to do with old Buldeo could help liking and _ esteeming 
him. He was brave as a lion, full of humour (at times inclined to Rabelaisian), 
and altogether a most attractive old party. I can see him now, introducing to 
Armitage (Empty Sahib) and myself one “ Teepoo ,’’ a very small tan-speckled fox- 
terrier (?) with a long tail on which he sat up when Buldeo, with lifted finger 
and delighted pride, said ‘‘ Storp.’”” Buldeo had rather a liking for dogs with the 
line, and several used to come out, all very fnendly with the sahibs. A big black 
chap, called “‘ Kulloo ”’ who possibly had a little Danish blood in him, was power- 
ful and fast but had no heart : Another, ‘“‘ Bacha,” a black and tan hound of sorts, 


was very brave in actually tackling a pig. His nose was once caught and held bya 
dying boar, and the dog would probably have expired himself, if some one had not 
seized the boar jaws and pulled them apart. Bacha was indomitable, however, 
and later on met his death in the hunting field. So, I believe, did poor little Teepoo, 
whom I have seen quivering with excitement, his long tail much agitated, yapping 
about a yard away at a huge boar lying doggo in thick jhow. 


At one time Empty Sahib and I were disgusted at the impenetrability of the 
Patparganj cover and, as we were moving towards Delhi at dusk one evening, 
we decided to slip away and set fire to it secretly. Returning to the bund along 
which the beaters were trudging, we caught them up at dark and asked old Buldeo 
who the scoundrels were who had set fire to the cover. Of course he knew quite well 
who these malefactors were, but he played up and said querulously that he couldn’t 
guess who the budmashes might be “ trying to frighten all his pig away.” 


One run I always connect with Buldeo, because his words just previous to a 
bad toss, are the last incident of the run which I can remember, and his words again, 
just after coming to my senses, are the first thing I can recall. Empty Sahib, riding 
a country bred pony mare with a heart of gold, was on the pig and I, on a waler 
caster, was lying back a little to his right, ready to take up the running as his mare 
was beat. We were riding in fairly thick jhow, but it was not long before I got 
on terms with the pig and changed my short spear for the thrust. We happened to 
pass Buldeo at that moment and I remember a slight feeling of annoyance at his 
saying, ““ Wuh jata: Sahib, wuh jata .’’ which struck me as voicing the obvious. I 
remember nothing further, but what happened was that as I was in the act of spear- 
ing the pig crossed my horse, and we all three came down a bad crumpler. Empty 
Sahib said that the boar was up first, looked at my apparently lifeless form as if won- 
dering whether he had better not make sure, but, seeing another pursuer approach- 
ing, fortunately went on. Being now quite beat, he was soon caught, speared and 
killed, and Buldeo got me, still unconscious, on to my feet and led me up to Empty 
Sahib who had just despatched the boar, on whose corpse I sat down, and proceeded 
to converse with Empty Sahib (still unconscious). The next thing I can recall is 
old Buldeo’s anxious voice, ‘‘ Huzoor, sahitb abhi hushyar hogaya ?”’ 


In February 1892 we were, to our great regret, moved in relief to 
Roorkee, and Lal Ji has stated that I then “gave pension’’ to Buldeo. Now, 
although I was joint Honorary Secretary with Empty Sahib, I fear that I must dis- 
claim any such irresponsible munificence. How could a 2nd Lieutenant, with 
precious little besides his Rs. 213 per mensem and what the shroff allowed him to 
borrow, ‘‘ give pension’’ to any one ? In my genuine sorrow at parting with old 
Buldeo I may have said, ‘‘ You’re getting a bit too old for the work, and should 
let Parseddia and Lal Ji carry on while you rest.’’ and may even have mentioned 
the word “ pension’”’. Apparently, however, Buldeo in his latter years did receive 
pension. At the Hog-hunters’ Dinner I was taken rather severely to task by a 
distinguished civilian and revered pigsticker who, having (it may be supposed) 
read Lalji’s reminiscences, jumped to the conclusion that he had at last caught the 
villain who had caused him and his contemporaries to fork out between them the 
sum of Rs. 10 monthly for years. 

Buldeo was certainly on the active list for some time afterwards. Not only 
did he accompany Empty Sahib and mysclf when we came on leave to Delhi to stick 
pig, but when, four and a half years later being posted from Bannu to Bhamo, 
I put in two or three days at Delhi en route, Buldeo was still in the field. It was in 
the month of October, and the Tent Club had, I gathered, fallen on evil days ; there 
was a lamentable dearth of spears and also, through famine, a dearth of food. I 
asked Buldeo if he could do anything for me, and he offered me the Tent Club nag to 
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A Delhi Tent Club group taken in 1892, 
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ride, and said he would put up some sort of bundobast. I got out to the meet 
somehow, and viewing my mount asked when he had last had a feed of gram. Buldeo 
replied ‘‘ Huzoor, aj :’”’ but added “‘ gharth purwur,hamjuth nahin marenge,”’ ( before 
that he had had none for weeks.) We got after a pig in roughish country and needless 
to say took a heavy toss at the first nullah. 


It was not till nearly ten years later that I visited Delhi again, travelling up- 
country with my wife to rejoin my battery at Abbottabad. I took her in a gharri 
to Paharganj, the Kanjars village just outside the city wall saying that I wanted 
to introduce to her an old friend. One of the old gang appeared, and I told him to 
fetch Buldeo. The old man came out with the same springy step as of old, 
shading his eyes with his hand and his face full of eager inquiry. Without a 
word he walked straight up to me, fell on his knees and, seizing mine, burst 
into a flood of tears, much of course to my wife’s astonishment. ‘“‘Ah”’ said 
one of the Kanjars who was standing, by ‘“ He is thinking of the Ram Dyal.”’ 


I told the old man to bring Lal Ji to the hotel where we were staying, and we 
had a long interesting talk. Parseddia, whose name had been mentioned earlier had 
been dead for some years. He was Buldeo’s nephew some years older than Lal Ji 
and, when we moved from Delhi in relief, amuch more experienced shikari. He 
was indeed a first class man at the game. There had been some jealousy ending 
in a feud between Buldeo and him, but the old man assured me they had made it 
up before Parseddia died. Empty Sahib had been on leave from Hyderabad (Deccan) 
some years before and had, as usual, done marvels some of which were related 
by Lal Ji in the Annual of 1929. 


Buldeo and his family were a very attractive crowd, and my recollections of him, 
Ram Dyal, Parseddia and Lal Ji are very happy ones. It is a real pleasure to know 
that Lal Ji, whom one had watched, so to speak, coming on from the egg, and who 


took on a responsible post at a very early age, has proved a most worthy 
successor to his father. 


The illustration from a faded photograph taken in the hot weather of 1892, 


shows Buldeo with Teepoo; Lt. Blair 36th Sikhs (killed in action in the Tirah 


Campaign) who became Honorary Secretary when Empty Sahib and I left Delhi ; 
and Parseddia. 
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A Stock Argument. 


By CARACATUS FLINTFACE. 


While pig can be found on the Kadir, 
And foxes in Stapleton Gorse, 

While sportsmen collect round a fireside, 
And men love a hound and a horse, 
There’s an argument ever confronting, 
All those who ride hard and ride fast, 

Is Pigsticking better than hunting ? 
Like time, till the end it will last. 


A few dozen pig I have ridden, 

And I’ve hunted right up from my birth, 
So I'll give you my faithful opinion, 

For what you may think it is worth, 

I would’nt for worlds be dogmatic, 

I'll just show the light and the shade, 

In a case that can never be static ; 

That 4s how opinions are made. 


Just take a nice day about Christmas, 

The jungle is scented and sweet, 

The air, though not cold, has a crispness, 
That bites as I hack to the meet ; 

In the first hour I’ve seen six good sounders, 
And killed three boar, fighters and big, 

As I note two are “‘ three hundred pounders,” 
I go nap on hunting the pig. 


But when its the end of the season, 

With flies and mosquitos galore, 

A heat that takes toll of your reason, 

And every scratch turns to a sore ; 

And I’ve hunted for hours with no fortune, 
But crocked my best horse, in a well, 

As I hack back to camp o’er the sand-dune, 
Its “‘ Hunting! and pigsticking’s hell.” 


Its the same when I’m back in old England, 
Some snow patches left by the thaw, 

And the scent is breast high on the grass-land, 
And we find, the first covert we draw; 

As my horse just “ flicks ” over the double, 
Then over a brook deep and big, 

As he strides on alone up the stubble, 

I would’nt chuck foxes for pig. 
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But soaked to the skin after hunting, 
From eleven to four in the rain, 

The weather by no means abating, 

And my horse lame in front from a sprain ; 
As I “slip ”’ by his side on the “ tarmac,”’ 
Or a car knocks me down in a lane, 

I say ‘‘ Well, thank God its not far back,” 
“‘ But hunting, Oh! never again.” 


So you see that is how I regard it, 

A good day at either,—it’s best ; 

But if some misfortune has marred it, 

You feel you must give it a rest. 

But to-day you can’t find boar in Britain, 
And so we will just let it stand, 

That with each in its turn you are “ bitten.” 
And both are the best in their land. 


If the fates give you leisure and horses, 
A country and good hunting box, 
You'll never make up for your losses, 
If you are’nt always hunting the fox. 
Again if your fortunes so deem it, 

That Eastwards you go for a tour, 
Take a tip from a fellow whose seen it, 
And just have a cut at the Boar, 
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Odd Hunts. 


By “‘ AL KHANZIR.”’ 


What manner of hunt is it that sticks most clearly in one’s memory? The 
incidents of a big day with ten or twelve spears on the line ? Or a competition ? 
I think neither. The days I love best to look back upon are those of hunting with 
one good friend, both first and foremost out to kill the pig but competition still 
there to make each gallop ; or else days of hunting all alone. For, you must surely 
on 7 you are to learn your horse’s limitations and your own, you must sometimes 

unt alone. 


Fate decreed it that, one season, Jack and I were to hunt a lot together. I 
never want to hunt in couples with a better. Each was all out to get the spear, 
and each was equally pleased when the other got it. That is the joy of this sort 
of family affair—one can be unselfish ; I defy even the Archangel Gabriel not to 
grudge a spear to a mere acquaintance. 


There were some good days—and some bad. Of the latter there is one which 
Jack will remember as well as I. His colonel disapproved of the hunting of troop 
horses ; in fact, was quite emphatic about it. But Jack decided that he would 
give two of his squadron an airing, so sent them out with his own ; after all, if they 
did have a hunt, it would make them handy and do them no sort of harm. 


I was the downfall of the first. We had a long, jinking, hunt through “ tooth- 
brush ”’; I left my spear in a crossing pig ; the ‘‘ toothbrush ” knocked it out ; and 
Jack rode over it. Horse No.1 badly speared, and a gorey hour with the medicine- 
chest. Half-an-hour later we were busy applying first aid to horse No. 2. A real 
good fighting boar had come in like a cat ; the spear had just not held him off ; 
result, a stifle laid open for six inches. So there these two troop horses remained 
planted forty miles out in the kadir till they recovered; while Jack hied him 
home to explain to his colonel how much the better for it they both would really be. 


Then there was anotherday that comes to mind—a real good one this, when all 
was right with the world. By afternoon we already had four pig between us when 
two big boar got up together. And we killed them both simultaneously after a 
good hunt and within a few yards of each other; a perfect ending to a perfect day. 


In those days there was a Collector in the land who, with his wife, was our 
mainstay and support. Both fortunately are still with us, though now in another 
and ampler sphere. Their hospitality was boundless ; I have seen about a dozen 
burly toughs with remarkable appetites and even more remarkable thirsts bat- 
tening upon them for a three-day meet. And, what is more, they preserved the 
country for us ; witness twenty boar killed in a morning’s hunting within five miles 
of their house. 


On the occasion I have in mind, the other toughs had gone home at the end of 
the meet proper and I alone was left. The Collector and I decided to hunt the 
baghs in the purlieus of his city, where—among others—was reputed to live one of 
those phantom boar so large that, if reports of him were true, he must surely have 
had to stoop to cut one’s horse in passing. Imaysay that, though we sought this 
pig long and often, we never found him. That day we were joined by a brother 
Collector from the adjoining parish across the river, and sallied forth full of hope. 


It was a country of mango groves, nursery gardens, open grazing ground and 
banks topped with belts of high grass ; the whole lying between the suburbs and 
the river. We started with an uneventful hunt and killed a fair boar who headed 
for the distant kadir, Then we found the hero of this tale. No monster this 
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but a small, mean, black boar barely rideable. But what he lacked in inches he 
made up in character. He broke from a mango bagh. In attempting to follow 
him through the encircling hedge I emulated Absalom—meeting an unyielding 
bough across the tummy, which swept me from the saddle, That caused the loss 
of my hat. 


This was a town pig—no Kadir for him ; straight down the main thoroughfare 
he headed for the city, his progress heralded by the shouts of the King’s lieges who 
skipped on to their roofs as he passed. We rode to the sound of thehollars. Just 
as we viewed him again, piggy took a side lane and out into the gardens once more. 
Here at least twice he got into our horses by sudden flank attacks from the cover 
of the grass hedges of the lane ; he seemed to know the exact angle of safety. 
Finally we took him, still unspeared, on into a plantation of young mango trees, 
terribly thick, where we spears got separated. 


And then at last I saw him through the branches, stretched in a runnel of water 
taking a breather between rounds but with a look in his eye that told plainly he was 
itching for the ring again. The trees were low and so close-planted that it was 
impossible to use a spear ; it was an occasion to summon reinforcements. I shouted. 
In answer appeared not the other spears but a breathless syce—carrying my hat. 
My cry of warning was too late; the next I saw of that syce were his two shoes 
flying in the air as the pig torpedoed him. Up got the syce and ran for cover. The 
cover he chose was the gardener’s shelter—a low lean-to of two hurdles balanced 
like cards and open at each end. In at one end crawled the syce; piggy popped 
simultaneously in at the other. What they said to each other when they met inside 
I don’t know, but out rocketted the syce once more—backwards. The last I saw 
of him was a dishevelled figure perched precariously on top of the swaying hurdles 
but still clutching my hat. After sundry further vicissitudes the Collector killed 
that pig; he did not deserve to die. 


So much for bye-days in orthodox country ; now for some memories of solitary 
hunts. Let’s try far afield and hark back to Irak in the later stages of the war; 
though I approach the subject with trepidation, since boar-hunting in Irak has 
already been dealt with in these pages by one who has forgotten more about it than 
I could learn in a lifetime. 


My first meeting with a boar in Irak was in this wise. We had advanced 
northwards up the Diala River to a point just short of the gorge by which it emerges, 
through the rocky range of the Jebel Hamrin to the North, to run southwards across 
the Mesopotamian plain. The Turks were in the Jebel; on the right bank our 
outposts extended across the plain in the angle between the Jebel and the river. 
My khubbar came from no less a source than the G. S. O. 1; he and the General 
had been riding round the outposts and had, so he said, put up a big boar in light 
grass close to one of the piquets. That was good enough ; next evening I headed 
for that piquet, with my groom Mick carrying a second spear. Just a word about 
Mick: a small, weazened, jockey sort of a chap he was, Irish of course, and about 
the best groom that ever happened ; through the heat of a whole Mesopotamian 
summer he lived day and night in a flimsy shelter beside his horses rather than leave 
them to share the comparative comfort of the other men. 


We found the piquet and, about two hundred yards from it, we found the 
shallow depression in which the pig was supposed to live. The grass did not look 
high enough to hide a rabbit ; but, when we were half-way through up got the most 
enormous boar that up till then I had ever seen. Away he went, huge and hairy, 
heading north for the Jebel and with his tail carried straight in the air—a queer 
trick that the Irak pig seems to share with the wart-hog. These big pig are not 
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fast so I soon caught him. But they do fight ; in he came and knocked my horse’s 
forelegs clean from under him ; I can remember my relief on getting to my feet to 
see him, stern again towards me, head for the Jebel once more. 


About half a mile on I caught him again. By this time we had reached a shallow 
swamp which afterwards we came to know well ; a wonderful place for pintail, with 
countless grey-lag and bar-headed geese living round its banks. That was the end ; 
in about a foot of water at the edge of the swamp I killed him. And not till then 
did I realise that we were within about a thousand yards of the foot of the Jebel and 
the Turkish lines. We beat a strategic retreat. But Mick was hugely delighted 
with his introduction to pigsticking : “‘ That, Sor,’’ he remarked ‘is the grandest 
sport that ever I saw.”’ 


That night I co-opted the O. C., Divisional Signals. And at dawn out we 
went with a mule-cart and a Sikh troop of cavalry with whom we had connected 
somehow—and to whom the thought of pork in that far country was sweet as the 
thought of haggis to a highlander. We approached gingerly, all the time in dread 
of that machine gun which we felt trained upon us from the foot-hills looming 
so unpleasantly near; but all was well and we rescued the corpse still awash in the 
water. That boar measured 36 inches—a good boar but not out-size for Irak. 


Mick’s and my next adventure was with the biggest boar I ever had the luck to 
kill. The Division had been withdrawn some miles down the Diala, and I got news 
that the Arabs were burning the reeds of a dry swamp about three miles from the 
river on the further bank. All the pig in the world, so rumour had it, were bolting 
from the flames and making for the unrideable date gardens along the river. Off 
we went as soon as possible, but we were too late for the cream of the show; the 
burning was over and only a few charred clumps of reeds remained. Disconsolately 
we poked about the tufts when Mick suddenly gave a whoop to waken the dead ; 
a huge boar had got up at his feet. I soon got on terms with him on perfect going 
and gave him a heavy spear ; but the head jammed between his ribs and off he went 
with the spear in him. Mick arrived with my second spear and after him we went. 
In he came like an express train ; and this time the spear, missing his withers, struck 
his forehead and was jarred out of my hand. So there was the pig with one spear 
in his ribs and one in his face, and we with none; it was a dilemma. However, 
he was a very sick pig ; the first spear was in his lungs. He soon lay down in the 
bottom of a shallow, dry, canal ; and then, Mick holding my horse, I crept up from 
the rear and snatched the spear out of his ribs. I was back again onto that horse 
like a scalded cat ; but after that he was easy money. That pig measured 38} 
inches. 


The biggest authenticated measurement that I heard of in Irak was 42 inches— 
some pig. And once I met a boar that must have been about thatsize. Mick and 
I were out prospecting through a swamp that was still a bit wet, with reeds well 
over our heads. I was riding a pony I did not trust, a big-well-shaped waler but with 
that bump on the forehead which almost always meansa queer temper. And queer 
temper he certainly had for, on occasion, he was a brute to jib and rear—not the 
sort to hunt single-handed. As I say, we were splashing through the swamp when 
suddenly I heard an unpleasant noise from my left rear. Now there is another queer 
thing about the Irak pig; in my experience he fights silent save for the clashing 
of his jaws. But this was the exception ; I looked round to find a boar as big as a 
buffalo bearing down on me with all the usual piglike noises. Owing to the angle 
of his arrival, there was nothing for it but to clear out—and p.d.q., in which the 
pony concurred. In about a hundred yards we pulled up, and then went back 
business-end first to try and find the pig. But we never found him. 
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I did kill one good pig off that pony before I gave him up as a bad job. This 
pig emerged like a bomb-shell from a brake of reeds into the midst of a party of 
Arabs who were trekking across the desert on their lawful occasions. And he died 
in full view of them to a lucky single spear. The Arabs were highly delighted ; I 
gathered from their exclamations that, if I would guarantee to repeat the perform- 
ance, they would come again and bring their friends, 


Another horse I hunted a lot in these days was a studbred country-bred. He 
was fast and handy, with a wonderful forehand ; but he had two bad faults: he 
was so herring-gutted that it was impossible to girth him up securely, and I had 
no breast-plate ; moreover without sharp spurs it was impossible to get him to go 
in, 

On one occasion I had set out on this horse to look at a new bit of country, and 
had by the merest chance fallen in with two other spears out on the same errand. 
Very soon after, as we were riding at a walk in line, I saw a pair of pricked ears 
in the grass in front of me, and next moment out came the boar straight on me. 
I had just time to get my horse into a canter and to lower my spear when the force 
of the charge whipped the spear out of my hand and the boar was past me. Mick, 
as ever, produced the second spear and I soon got into him ; though not without 
some manceuvring to avoid the lead of the first, the shaft of which was behaving 
like the horn of a unicorn. So there we were ; the pig shoving to get in at my horse ; 
T leaning well out to hold him off. Then that infernal saddle began to aoe 
And slipped and slipped till it deposited me on the ground at the pig’s feet. It 
was thoroughly bad moment—only redeemed by the arrival of the other spears. 


In the heat of another hunt soon afterwards, the saddle slipped right back onto 
this horse’s croup, and a badly strained riding-muscle was the result. On yet 
another occasion I went out on him with B. of the Scots Guards who was afterwards 
murdered in Tehran ; it was his first pig hunt. B. got first spear but thereafter 
his pony would not go near the pig, so I was left to finish him off. That day I had 
forgotten the sharp spurs, and a terrible exhausting job it was for neither pig nor 
horse wanted to go in. Yet with all his faults he was a real good ride. 


All the country I have described must still be full of grand boar. Of course, 
during the war they soon left the areas where troops were thick on the ground, 
retreating to more inaccessible covers, But there are no troops now, and most of 
the country is out of reach of the Baghdad Boar Hunt; so the boar must be back 
in their old haunts again, Let me conclude with the last memory of the swamp 
below the Jebel in which we killed the first boar. Some weeks later we advanced 
again through the Jebel Hamrin. And, seated on a hill-top, I could see through my 
glasses five huge pig on the plain below, standing belly-deep and huddled together 
in the swamp. There they stood for many hours, uncertain where to turn for safety, 
their usual refuge in the Jebel full of men and horrid noises, Stood in perfect riding 
country, asking to be hunted. And asked in vain. It was one of the major horrors 
of war. 


$0 
Muslim and Hindu Feasts and Fasts. 


By CHARLES Hosakrr, I.C.S. 


Hoghunting brings Military and Civil Officers into close contact in a way that 
does no other sport in India ; for, to hunt successfully, one must go out to camp in 
the wilds for two or three days at a time and one must remain out all day together in 
close contact. In Northern India, at any rate, Hoghunting is indulged in almost 
exclusively by officials, the more so since the decline of Indigo planting. At present 
the non-official European element of India is confined mainly to the big manufactur- 
ing cities and the capitals of the provinces and so it is seldom that non-officials get 
a chance of taking part in our premier sport. In Northern India hunting is confined 
mainly to the months between the New Year and the Rains and more especially to 
the hot weather months from the middle of March to the middle of June. These 
months are especially suitable, because the crops are mainly off the ground and 
coolies are available for beating. Sometimes, however, for a variety of reasons 
coolies are not obtainable and I have often had to explain to my Military fellow 
sportsmen the fact that the difficulty in securing coolies is due to the incidence of 
religious festivals. I will therefore venture to set down a few facts about Muslim 
and Hindu festivals. 

The Muhammedan year is Lunar with the result that all the Muslim festivals 
swing round the Christian Year in a backward direction, that is to say a festival which 
may be in the middle of June one year will be ten days or so earlier in the next, and 
so the festivals of Musalmans swing backwards round the entire year in a cycle of 
thirty-six years. The most important festival which interferes with hoghunting is 
the Ramzan. This is the month of fasting when no pious Muslim is allowed to touch 
food or water from before sunrise tillaftersunset. Consequently during this month it 
is hard to get Muslim beaters or even Muslim elephant drivers (mahauts) to work. 
Most of the mahauts of Northern India are Muhammedans and without elephants 
it is often hard to run a successful beat, especially through the thick hau or tamarisk 
covers of the riparian tracts of the Ganges, Jumna, Ramganga and Ghagra in which 
the best pigsticking is obtained. 

Muharram is the first month of the Muslim year ; the others being, Safar, Rabi- 
u-Awwal (or the first Rabi), Rabi-us-Sani, Jamadi-ul-Awwal, Jamadi-us-Sani, 
Rajab, Shaban, Ramzan, Shawwal, Zikad, Zilhijj. Of these many people may 
remember Safar and Rajab which are mentioned frequently in the Arabian Nights. 
Of the others, the two Rabi months bear a familiar sound as Ras is the general name 
for the spring crops in Northern India, where the vabs consists of wheat, barley, 
peas, gram, arhar, and various vegetables. Some people do hunt hog before the 
Rabi harvest, but most of the pig sticking in Northern India is done in the three 
months between the Rabi harvest and the rains. Pig lie up in crops for a month or 
so before harvest, and to hunt them then involves a lot of damage as the crops must 
be beaten and often ridden through. It is very hard for anyone to restrain from 
riding pig, even through a ripening field of corn. 

The two most important months of the Muslim year are Muharram and Ramzan, 
Zilhijj connected with Haj or pilgrimage is the month in which many pilgrims start 
for Mecca so as to be there for the Muharram. The month of Muharram which 
commences the Muslim year opened in 1928 on the 20th June, and in 1929 on the 10th 
June. As the Muslim year goes backwards by ten days, Muharram may to some 
extent affect hoghunting for the next ten years or more. The most important days 
of the Muharram are the seventh, the nights between the ninth and tenth, and the 
three following days. The night between the ninth and tenth is called Shab-s- 
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Shahadat, or the night of sacrifice ; for it is traditionally the night on which Hassan 
and Hussain, the sons of Ali who married the Prophet’s daughter, Fatima, were 
slain. This so called sacrifice was said to have occurred at or near Karbala some fifty 
miles from Baghdad, but history proves that while Husain was killed in a skirmish, 
Hassan actually died by poison. These deaths of the grandsons of the Prophet 
occurred in 61 Hijri (680 A.D.). The Muslims date their calendar from the Hijrat 
or flight of the Prophet from Mecca to Madina in 623 A.D. The Muharram is cele- 
brated in all Mohammedan countries and it is in connection with this festival that 
tazsas or tinsel and paper representations of Muslim mausoleums are carried round 
in procession. 

Now we come to Ramzan or the month of fasting which was ordained by the 
Prophet, not in commemoration of any particular event as is the Christian Lent, 
but as asort of disciplinary measure ; Ramzan is the month of burning and the fasting 
is supposed to burn away the sins of man. The express injunctions of the Prophet 
regarding the observance of this month are given in the second chapter of the 
Quran, verses 179, 184. ‘‘ Oh, believers, a fast is prescribed for you as it was in 
those before you that ye may fear God for certain da ays. But he among you who 
shall be sick or on a journey shall fast that same number of other days, and as for 
those who are able to keep the fast and yet break it, expiation of this shall be the 
maintenance of a poor man.’ 


For a full Lunar month a pious Muslim touches no food or drink, nor does he 
smoke tobacco, from an hour or so before sunrise to an hour after sunset. It can 
therefore be well imagined how difficult it is for Muhammedan beaters, shikaris, or 
elephant drivers to work during the Ramzan, especially during the hottest time of 
the year. In 1928 Ramzan started on the 23rd February and finished with the 
Id-ul-Fitr on the 23rd March, and in 1929 it began on the 13th February and ended, 
on the 13th March. As the Muslim year goes backwards, Ramzan should not affect 
pigsticking for more than twenty years to come. I do not think there is any other 
Muslim festival which can affect the hoghunter as such. 


As the greater portion of the beaters and shikaris are Hindus and as most Hindus 
except Brahmans and perhaps Banias, will eat wild pig readily, Hindu festivals 
should have a greater concern for the hoghunter than the Muslim feasts and fasts. 
The only Hindu festival of importance which affects pigsticking in Northern India is 
Holi. Many of my readers may have noticed, when riding in March, little piles of 
cow dung cakes, with a stalk or castor oil branch standing up in the centre, at the 
edge of fields or by the roadside. These are prepared for the Holi fire and are, with 
substantial additions of wood, cow dung cakes and other fuels, lit on the Holi day. 
Many may also have noticed people with clothes bearing magenta, red, purple, and 
yellow splashes and faces smeared with powder or paint of similar colours. They 
may have also noticed men throwing or squirting coloured liquid over each 
other. These are other features of the Holi festival. The Holi is the gayest 
festival of the Hindus and is celebrated on the day of the full Moon concluding the 
Lunar month of Phagun which roughly coincides with March. Hindu festivals 
vary a little in date, as the Hindus also observe a Lunar year and make up the extra 
days by the addition of a double month. In some years they put in two Chaits and 
in others two Asarhs or double some other month. The Hindu months are Chait, 
Baisakh, Jaith, Asarh, Sawan, Bhadon, Kuar, Kartik, Aghan, Poos, Magh and Pha- 
gun. Magh roughly corresponds with January. There are important Hindu 
bathing festivals in Sawan, Kartik, Magh and Chait, but only the last is likely to 
affect hoghunters. In 1928, Holi was on the 8th March and, in 1929, the 27th 
March. The maximum variation is less than one Lunar month. 
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This festival commemorates the frolics of the youthful Lord Krishna with the 
merry milk-maids or Gofis of Brindraban, near Muttra. The origin of the burning 
is doubtful. Possibly the lighting of the Holi fires, which occurs in every village 
in which there are any Hindus, is to celebrate the immolation of a ruthless Rakshast 
or female fiend named Holika. 


This Rakshast, who lived in pre-historic times, used to carry off and devour the 
children of the country side. The people conspired together, caught her and burnt 
her to death. Another legend is that the fiend, in remembrance of whose destruction 
the fires are lighted, was the sister of King Haranya Kashyap, father of Prince 
Pahlad whose name is often given to Hindus now. The prince was a believer in 
Krishna; his father was not and tried to force the boy torenouncehim. The son would 
not yield and the father ordered him to be trampled to death by an elephant. The 
elephant, however, knelt down before the fearless child and would not touch him. 
The father, having tried to kill his son by various means including hurling him from 
a cliff and throwing him into a flooded river, finally cast him into a blazing fire, but 
the boy was unhurt. At last his aunt Holika, to please her brother, caught the boy 
in her arms and leapt into the fire. When the flames died down the boy was found 
saat, unscathed among the glowing embers while the aunt had been reduced to 

es. 


I think it is more probable that this legend is the true explanation of Holi 
but there is a third, for some authorities explain the bonfire as being connected with 
the death of the old year and the birth of thenew. Holiis the Saturnalia or twelfth 
night of the Hindus and many who do not drink at other times indulge largely in 
alcoholic stimulants at this time. 


Hoghunting is therefore to be avoided during the Holi. Holi is specially cele- 
brated by the lower castes of Hindus such as Chamars and Pasis who form the bulk 
of the beaters. Both these castes love pig, domestic or wild ; Chamars, Pasis and 
Khatiks are the principal pig keepers in Northern India. But no love of hogs flesh 
will persuade them to forego their Holi revels. It is therefore essential for the or 
ganisers of the Kadir Cup Meeting to avoid a clash with the Holi festival, otherwise 
they will be put to great difficult in securing beaters. This fact; of course, is well 
known to the Secretary of the Meerut Tent Club. 


I hope I have avoided prolixity ; I could have continued for many pages, indi- 
cating the meanings of shrines and other small buildings which the hoghunter passes 
on his way to seek the boar, and have discoursed about sacred trees and rivers, but 
this is a small article and not a second Golden Bough. Iadmire but do not attempt 
to emulate Sir George Frazer. 


“Time spent in reconnaissance is seldom wasted,” 


By Caprain G. J. SILVER. 


That sounds horribly like “‘ shop,”” but I’m only following the well established 
practice of modern writers of giving titles to their writings which completely conceal 
the subject dealt with. 


This purports to be the story of an attempt to stick a wolf in Palestine. 


On the morning of the 19th September 1918, the cavalry of the E. E. F. 
poured through the gap made, in the Turkish line, by the Infantry. 


We didn’t have much time to waste, as we were just starting off on an eighty 
mile ride, which the Turks thought we ought not to indulge in, and in consequence 
on this occasion the reconnaissance was, I regret to say, scanty, but it served to show 
that pig inhabited the marshes which lay behind what had before that day, been 
the Turkish line. 


Considerably more than a year after our original discovery, we returned 
to the place from which we had set out. A reconnaissance in force confirmed the fact 
that pig were inhabiting the marsh, but it also proved that it was impossible to 
ride through it, and later the pig withstood all efforts to ‘‘ honk ” them to rideable 
country. We sought elsewhere and it was while three of us were returning after 
an unsuccessful attempt to locate pig, that we ran into a very excited Syrian. 

We tried to ask him what his trouble was, but our joint French proved of no 
avail ; as we'd been in the neighbourhood quite a lot before the ‘‘ push,” and the 
Sowar is almost as an adept at teaching his language, as the Tommy is at picking 
up other peoples,’ we tried him with Hindustani and the following result.— 

“ Kia hai? Ek barra——hai.”’ 


This didn’t help us much as the dash represents a word we had never heard 
before. 


After three more tries a “‘ Pie’? dog came along. . 


Our friend’s face lit up, and he proceeded to go through the motions which 
comedians ascribe to fishermen when describing a fish they didn’t catch. 

At the same time he snapped so violently that we feared he’d splinter his teeth. 

We all agreed that there must be an outsize in rabid dogs about, so went through 
the motions of shooting and this pleased the man no end. 

By use of Hindustani and pantomime, we made him understand we would 
return with guns ; on our return we were surprised to find the inhabitants of some 
three villages surrounding a small almond grove. 

This time we’d brought an “ Interrupter ” so we told him to explain that it 
was very dangerous for a crowd to be near a rabid dog, he replied that there was 
not a mad dog, but a wolf in the grove. 

We were debating the best method of shooting a wolf with ‘‘ fives ” when L. H. 
suddenly said, ‘‘ Damn it all we’ve been trying for weeks to find a pig to ride, let’s 
ride the wolf.’ Back we went to camp and collected three more people, and fresh 
horses for ourselves ; it was now about four o’clock so we had to get a move on. 

We hurriedly decided on the wolf’s most likely line, posted a heat on either 
side of the grove, and started the “ interrupter’ off with the villagers to dislodge 
our quarry. 

As we were out to kill him, we decided that both heats should ride him irrespec- 
tive of whichever was on first, 
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A first class reproduction of the tower of Babel got theold wolf going. Heloped 
out about midway between the two heats. 


Our original informer’s “‘angler-like ” description of him had in no way exag- 
gerated his size. He was magnificent, in full coat and with a large ruff. 


We let him get fifty yards out and then off we went at racing pace over open 
grass country, with a few cactus hedges and small nullahs. 


He just looked over his shoulder and smiled: After a mile and a half we 
were no nearer him than when we had started, so we tried nursing him with one 
heat, and the other attempted to work round him. Several times he let us almost 
up to him, but each time he simply left us standing in a completely effortless way 
and refused to alter his point at all. 


At the end of five miles he was going as easily as ever and as the country was 
becoming more favourable to him, we reluctantly pulled up for a much needed 
breather. 


As we mounted to hack home we saw him trotting quietly down the further 
bank of the nullah at which we had stopped and all hoped to meet him another 
day ; but it was not to be. 


The villagers were very perturbed that we hadn’t shot him, and they swore 
he’d come back to kill their flocks. Although we let it be known that reliable 
information of his whereabouts would not go unrewarded, we heard nothing of him. 


I feel that had we only been able to let him know we wanted another romp 
he’d have come, for I am certain he enjoyed, as well as we did, what was the 
fastest hunt in which I’ve ever had the good fortune to take part. 


We have since been told that the only way to hunt a wolf, is to have relays of 
heats and to hand him on from one to the other. Of the merits of this scheme I 
know nothing but if you want a really fast ride after an animal that isa joy to 
watch moving, I can recommend you totry the Syrian wolf, andif you be lucky 
enough to find one, I feel sure he will help you to agree with the oft-quoted words that 
head this account, 
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Babu, 


I Remember. 


By BABU. 


Babu has been the shikarri of the Meerut Tent Club for something like thirty 
years. ‘‘I remember”’ presents no difficulties to him, for surely he is the best 
of company. Down he squats and adjusts the empty sleeve, which, unlike other 
empty sleeves, has always to be arranged into so natural a position that verily it 
seems that a hand might sprout from the end of it. Then, with the other arm 
(there, you see the illusion already) stretched out in front with elbow resting on 
mae and working with all the expression of two, he is ready to discuss any subject 
under the sun. 


Babu has an immense sense of humour. Most of his anecdotes end up with 
“‘ Garib parwa"’ or a series of ‘‘ Js’s.’’ The former seems to be used at the end of 
some story, wonderful but doubtless true, and it comes out in a very satisfied voice, 
as much as to say ‘‘ Yes, that’s what I’ve seen.” /¢ on the other hand is used in 
a higher and almost protesting tone, after some monstrous tale, as though to say 
“Yes, yes, I tell you that’s true’ and so to nip in the bud the doubts he can see 
immediately arising in your mind. ‘‘ Hum jhut kabs nahin bolega’’ is of course 
quite fatal. ‘I know you won’t believe that, and nor do I ”’ sort of thing. 


‘“‘Now Babu, what’s your caste.”” A look of fiendish cunning spreads over 
the face—‘' Sahib, I am a bfil.”’ Tentatively, just trying it on; but it won't do, 
as a generation ago there were only five 5s? families in all the U. P. ‘I believe 
you are a kanjar.”’ That brings out the truth “I am an ahertya.” All this is 
very interesting. Indians are very proud and loyal about their castes; and dhs 
and aheriyas are related. But Babu the “ dAsi”’ and Lalji the ‘“‘kanjar”’ are 
obviously racially distinct. 


a * * * a 


I was born at Sujapur, where my family had always lived. We dwelt in three 
thatched huts, sixteen of us altogether. Those who were old enough went to work 
in the fields, cotton or sugarcane according to the time of year, but we children 
generally stayed behind and played. We had many games, but the one we liked best 
was to catch tree rats in nets, and then to kill them with dogs. We made the nets 
with the threads we pulled from clothes, and later on we made stronger nets and 
caught hares in the fields. Very often my father would take me with him when 
he went into the kadir, and we would often see pig. Sometimes when he came in 
at night my father, Lachman, would say how some kunjars had been killing pig 
he had been keeping an eye on them for the sahsb-log, and he would be very angry, 
for he was the shikarri of the Tent Club. 


One day my father went away, and he told me to stay behind at home as, while 
Ihad been cutting up Kuths for the bullocks, I had cutmyhand. But when he was 
gone, my uncle was called to go shooting, so as I knew the country round so well 
he made me follow him. Sahib was waiting, and after we had been walking some- 
time, and had seen very little, he said he wanted toshoot some snipe to give to his 
mother, so I said that we would surely get snipe by some palm trees I showed him 
in the distance. : 

Then we went there and Sahib shot twenty-five and was very pleased. He 
asked my name and wrote it with charcoal on some barrick-ka az which was 
all he had with him, and that is how J first met Wardrop Sahib, He arranged that 


I should meet him for shooting at Kitor, but Sahib never came. Soon afterwards, 
however, Sahib took over the Tent Club from the Risala ; he sent for me and made 
me one of the shikarris ; I think I was perhaps seventeen years old at that time. 


In those days, when once the pigsticking had begun, all bandobast remained 
out in the jungle, tents, horses, servants, everything, and was moved from place 
to place—Sahibs used to drive out in brakes, traps, and sometimes with four horses. 
Some sahibs kept ekkas. Wardrop Sahib had a very special ekka, and his ekka- 
wallah’s name was Juraman ; he was a very wise man and used to come with us 
too when we went shooting. 


Sahib’s father used to come too ; he was a General Sahib and had got a pension. 
He used to take command of everything, and issue orders. Once when we had 
been walking for a long time, he sat down and made Lachman, my father, sit down 
as well. My father had been given pension at that time, and then Sahib’s father 
said, ‘‘Now, Buddhe, buddhe bait-kar, buchche buchche goom-goom-ke chelo’’ and 
while Sahib and I walked round and round in the water there they sat and shot 
more than fifteen duck. 


And so I started my service with the Tent Club the same time as Wardrop 
Sahib, and have now served it for more than thirty years........ Garib parwa. 


In this time I can remember many wonderful sahibs who have hunted pig. 
There was MacKenzie Sahib—that was very long ago. He had a black mare which 
was very wild. He would sit on her back with two syces holding her by the head, 
and when the pig came he would say “ Let her go”’ and away he went never caring 
for the others, and would follow the pig over or through whatever he met and would 
always kill it with one or two spears. And Cotton Sahib and Bright Sahib, both 
great hunters, but none of them like Wardrop Sahib—And Brown Sahib, he was 
very brave. Once when his horse fell, the pig turned to attack him on the ground 


es 


The pig turned to attack him on the ground. 


and he speared it just in time in the throat and fought with it till the spear went 
right through and the pig died ; I thought he must surely get hurt, like when Phipps 
Sahib had the top of his finger bitten off. 
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Wardrop Sahib made great bandobast. At first the line used to make a great 
noise, shouting and with dug-dugetes, but after one year Sahib stopped this. He 
said ‘“ No one must make a noise, but only beat with their sticks. If any coolie 
shouts I will beat him to silence with my stick ; and the shikarris must learn to 
obey these signals. If I blow one whistle the line must go forward ; if I blow one- 
and-a half (stc) whistles ten coolies must come to me; three whistles means that I 
am going to change the beat and all coolies must come to where I direct.” From 
then on there were always whistles, though the meanings were changed. 


Sahib was very strict. If he said that the line would start at 6 o’clock, it did 
start, no matter for the other Sahibs not coming in time. Sometimes they didn’t 
find where we had gone till twelve o’clock and by then Sahib had killed several 
pig by himself. And all the time he wore the glass in his eye ; it never came out. 


And all the time he wore the glass in his eye. 


This is the story of the biggest pig I eversaw. Near Charrampur when Norton 
Sahib was secretary-sahib, an enormous pig came out. It was a five maund wallah 
(Jt, Jt, jhut kabt nahin bolega). The other Norton Sahib of the Risala followed it but 
his horse fell and his horse’s leg was broken and the other sahibs with him lost the 
pig. My Norton Sahib said ‘“‘ We must surely get it,” so I said that it must have 
gone to that jungle. So we went and beat there and found it in light grass. Then 
Norton Sahib hunted it but just as he was going to spear it he too fell and his horse’s 
leg was broken. That was two in half an hour. When I saw that Sahib did not 
get up, I hastened there on my camel. When I spoke Sahib only lay still, so I 
sent for a bhangt and washed his face and gave him some whisky, which was then 
carried on the line, and then he got up and said ‘‘ Now we must certainly get that 
pig.” But though we beat for a long time we nevet saw it again. That was the 
biggest pig ; more than five maunds..../#.. 


Six or seven years ago some sahibs were to come to Bhassi but only West Sahib 
came. There was a bannia there so West Sahib gave him the horse that “ Joint ” 
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sahib had bought from Neville Sahib ; there was a pathan on a village tat, and then 
there was me on my camel, and we all took spears. Some other Pathans followed 


There was me on my camel. 


on an elephant. They saw a pig when we began to beat—and enormous one, four 
maunds and five dhurries when dead. Away went the Pathan in the direction he 
thought they showed but when West Sahib came up there was no pig so he was 
very angry. When they came back the Pathans on the elephant said he had gone 
another way, so very slowly I followed by his tracks for more than a mile and then 
West Sahib got onto him and speared him and the pig squatted in some jhow. Sahib 
went a long way forward but I saw the pig coming back and I followed him on my 
camel waving and shouting. Then the pig collapsed from his wounds, and West 
Sahib saw me and followed. But when he came the pig got up and rushed for him 
and Sahib broke his spear. Then I gave him mine, but he dropped it. The pig 
then chased everyone and then died. But the Bama and the Pathan only shouted 
and kept away. That hunt began at seven and the pig only died after twelve 
o'clock. That is a very long time to hunt one pig, but he was a very big boar. 


Another time six sahibs were to have come to Bajora but only Wardrop Sahib 
came, so there was only him and me with spears. For a long time we beat but only 
saw one pig which we lost. I told Sahib that I knew where we would surely find a 
good pig. The coolies drank some water and so did Sahib and then we went and 
found this pig. Sahib chased him and went to spear him but missed him and he 
had to kick him off with his boot. Then he met him again and gave him a good 
spear and then I speared him twice and the pig died. My camel is very fast and 
not at all frightened of pig. 


Norton Sahib made many journeys through the kadir. Sometimes there was 
no bandobast and no servants. He rode with me on my camel with only one blanket 
and I cooked his food. He would tell me many wonderful things as we rode along 

or as we sat in the evening. Of the mountains and of how he was sitting down 
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when all the snow round him fell away and his bag went too and left him all alone. 
He had to go down three miles to get it again, from where it had fallen. He had 
lost one ear in baraf-khana from the cold. I said to Sahib “ you must not go any 
more to baraf-khana where no one has ever been” but he would only say ‘‘ Oh, yes 
Babu, I shall go, but with God’s grace I shall come back and meet you all again,” 
He said that one day he would go where they had everything drawn by dogs, and 
there was six months of day and then six months of night. These were wonderful 
things for me to hear, so I said how did people get on when it was always night, 
and he said that they worked by the stars. 


I can remember when the railway came. Sahib said that all the pig would 
leave. I wondered how the carriages went along without any horses or camels 
or bhyles or any other animal, but General Sahib explained it all to me; and how 
the ‘‘ fut-fut gharis’’ and “ buk-bukkers’’ worked, which is what we call motor 
cars. I couldn’t understand how they went for a long time ; there was no room 
in them for anything but I don’t ever think anything of ghosts and spirits. The 
Kanjar-log know all about them, but they are not my people, for they eat lizzard 
and turtles and bad birds, while I would onlyeat flesh, pig’s flesh and proper birds. 


Ghosts mean nothing for me, but I do think the Faktrs are wonderful people 
and God gives them a lot of powers. Once a fakiy gave me a handful of ashes from 
his fire and bade me tie it in my clothes. When I got back and undid it I found 
that it had become five rupees. Once there was a fakiy who sat on a strip of sand 
surrounded on all sides by the Ganges. It was the rainy season, and I called to 
him “‘ Baba-7s the water will come and sweep you away.” But he said that though 
the water might rise it could not approach him. And thus he sat for many days. 
He kept three men with him by day, and if anyone tried to come to his island they 
were warned that they would be beaten away into the water with sticks. At night 
the men would leave him ; and when all was quiet we could hear the sound of music 
and drums and voices coming from the middle of the river and see the fire of his 
great pipe. In the morning there would be around him the remains of a great 
feast, though no one could have come near him. He was very thin and had no 
teeth at all and he told me that he was seven hundred and fifty years old and had 
not seen a woman’s face for seven hundred years. But at night we could hear 
women’s voices singing, so J think that at night he was visited by Devis and that 
they brought him everything he needed. Then one day suddenly he was gone, and 
I have never heard of him since. Then there was once an Augarh Baba that lived 
with some dogs opposite Sherpur. They are terrible people, and he would send his 
dogs into the river to fetch the corpses that floated past and he would feed himself 
and the dogs with them. 


And I remember how Wardrop Sahib and I took an elephant out of a quicksand 


Wardrop Sahib and I took an elephant out of a quicksand. 
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when we went to shoot ghond at Sitapur. Sahib dug out one leg and I dug out 
three, as Sahib got very hot. And he told me that in the war he was standing on 
a hill when the whole hill disappeared. And Gillman Sahib won the Kadir Cup 
when he had only one hand he could use, so he held the reins and the spear in the 
same hand. And Catto Sahib is going to get married ; but at the Kadir this year 
I thought that he would be doing this. 


But the most wonderful thing of all is that there is now a goat in Meerut which 
after being born only for one and a half months, has already given three chitaks 
(about a cup full) of milk. This I think is the most wonderful thing of all, and I 
don’t know how it can be; but I know it is true for I have just seen the goat. 


Norton Sahib once took me to Muttra when they had their big shikar, but I 
didn’t think much of it, though there were many pig there. The camp was layed 
out anyhow, and so was the horse bagh; not in lines the way ours is. And the 
line was uneven and noisy. In Koila Jhil many pig were going back from the line, 
and I said that there should be heats behind the line but Mailal wouldn’t care for 
this. He walked with the line but I rode a camel Sahib got for me from the Bazaar. 


And now I am beginning to get old, and as I grow old I think of all the sahibs 
I have known and the wonderful things I have seen. Sometimes I sit under War- 
drop Sahib’s tree at Sujmana ; he always kept his camp apart from the others and 
whatever he said no man gainsaid him. And I think how Sahib told me that one 
day he will come back to Meerut and live there again. And then I should die happy 
age we people say that never again will there be such a camel as Budoo, nor such a 
ib as he. 


The Overhand Spear. 
By J. O. B. SPEAR. 


As predicted by the writer of the article ‘ Spearing ’ in volume II of the Hog 
Hunters’ Annual, a controversy assuredly has arisen on the question of when and 
where to spear a pig, and recent numbers of The Freld have contained letters from 
those who support both sides of the argument. But all that has so far been written 
on this subject has applied to the use of the under-arm spear and it might be of 
interest to see how the principle of spearing quickly applies to the overhand weapon. 


To begin with I think one can say, without exaggeration, that two-thirds of 
the number of pig hunted with the over hand spear turn and charge before being 
speared. When this happens time and position give one no choice. There is only 
one vulnerable spot and that is well down behind the left ear and inside the shoulder. 
This is a small enough mark when going all out, which is the only pace to go at a 
charging boar, and one easy enough to miss as the relative speed of boar and horse 
is so great. An attempt to spear further back or to “‘spine’”’ him will let in his 
business end much too close to the horse to be prudent. In the bulk of pictures 
the boar presents his face and to spear him in that position produces two unhelpful 
FOSUIIS . sk-vsss% a blunted spear and a very much more enraged boar. 


And here one might touch on the question of taking a charge end-on or at an 
angle. With an end-on charge, the pig presents his least vulnerable front, unless 
you are sufficiently skilful to get him down through the withers. This means you 
have let him in very close and will be lucky if you get past unscathed even though 
horse and pig are going all out. There is also the risk, and the wniter has experienced 
it, of the pig’s making it literally ‘end on’ and charging the horses forelegs when 
it is too late for the latter to attempt to jump. You will then be lucky if you are 
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still in the saddle and the horse uncut. With quick and dexterous use of the 
underarm spear such eventualities can be met as, although there is only a matter 
of inches in the difference in the length of the two, the user of the underarm spear 
has the advantage of about two feet in reach over the other. Taking him at angle, 
up to say forty-five degrees, gives you a slightly a bigger target and a slight reduction 
in relative speed, both of which are assets, added to which there is the possibility 
of turning him over, which there certainly is not with the straight charge. 


Of the remaining third, which have to be speared from behind, it would appear 
from experience, especially when hunting alone, that your only hope of slowing 
up a pig which has a point to make is to spear him as soon as you can and as heavily 
as you can. With the overhand spear one has got to get almost beyond one’s pig 
before you can deliver a spear down behind the shoulder: with a jinking pig this 
is more of a tax on the horse than with the other spear, to say nothing of the nsk 
of his getting in behind the horse’s forelegs even while you are spearing and when 
the relative speed is nil. 

Of course the same remark as to rump-pricking for the sake of first spear apply 
equally to the use of this spear but this trophy-hunting vice is likely to be stopped 
more forcibly (though the sufferer is the unfortunate horse) by its bringing the pig 
in when the rider is quite powerless to defend him. Result...... Dawai Box. 
You are always at closer quarters with the pig with the overhand spear than you are 
with the other. 


Horse and Hound and Spear. 


Oh give me a horse and a man to sit him 
A kindly bit, and a saddle to fit him 
And a gallop over the Plains. 
Nullah and hedge and an Irish double 
Here’s an end to your care and trouble 
No more of your aches and pains. 


Light in the East as the day is breaking 
Nature herself, sun-kissed, is waking, 
And Dawn steals down the hill: 
Ditches and banks, and a long free stride at ’em 
Give him his head—sit down and ride at ’em 
Sit down... .sit back....sit still. 


Gallop untiring, the drive and swing of it, 

The wind in our face, the smart and sting of it 
The close-held grip of our knees. 

Pride in his might, with supple wrists guiding him, 

His heart beats true to his friend now riding him 
Thank God for such moments as these. 


Years speed by, and the youngsters beat us 
Strength must fail, and Old Time will cheat us 
Of all that Life held dear. 
But those who rode in front with the best of ’em 
Can never forget, though they pass with the rest of ’em 
Horse and Hound and Spear. 
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Thirty Years Pigsticking in India. 


By LievuT.-~GENERAL SIR JOHN KEIR. 


In January, 1881, the good ship “‘ Malabar ’’ conveyed to India the usual cheery lot 
of British subalterns annually exported to that country ; among them was one “‘ Ding”’ 
McDougal, who inspired general admiration not only by his reputation of being a 
fearless horseman but also for having recently won the Ganges Cup for pigsticking 
at Cawnpore. On arrival at the last-named station on our way up country, our 
zeal for the sport was further stimulated by meeting the Royal Warwickshire Regi- 
ment, who had just returned from Active Service in Afghanistan, and were enjoying 
a good season. They exhilarated us with tales of many good runs and with the deeds 
of one Longbourne, which whetted our appetite for a more active participation in 
the pursuit of the wild boar. 


was our destination, with a reputation for extreme heat ; this was entirely 
justified. Shortly after my arrival, while dozing in my bungalow, my bearer handed 
me a “ chit,’ which ran as follows: ‘‘ Sir, I have been to see the lion. Indeed, sir, 
it is no lion, but a wily tiger that does come daily by night, Signed, Murli Singh, 
Shikari.”” Outside stood the bearer of the missive, a lean man, leading a still leaner 
mare. Some of those who read this have, like myself, on many occasions admired 
the remarkable performances of both. Murli Singh related to me the prowess of 
many sahibs and in answer to my enquiries respecting the probability of sport, 
replied with optimism, “‘ Be-shak Milega’’. 

During my service in India, I have had at least one bit of good fortune. I have 
always been quartered in the same Station with a keen and enthusiastic hog-hunter. 
This personage at Agra in 1881 took the form of a subaltern in the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, then known as the “‘ Sardine” (alas no more!). Bearing with methe above 
document, I at once consulted him. The tiger, he explained, was probably a leopard, 
it being on record that the Battalion of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, whom his Regi- 
ment had relieved, had stuck several leopards and one officer at least had been 
seriously mauled in the process. After our interview, things began to move. The 
Tent Club was revived, spears were purchased, and a place for the opening meet 
decided. Tunora! What memories the name brings back! The faint light of dawn 
in the mango tope, the chatter of the green parrots, the whinney of the horse expect- 
ing his morning feed and the commanding voice of the subaltern, demanding imme- 
diate sustenance. Considering the wildness of the horses and the ignorance of the 
riders, the results of the season proved remarkably good. Fortunately, no “ Lions’ 
crossed our path | 


After four months in Kashmir, I found myself in orders for Morar, where cotton 
soil made pigsticking, after the rains had set in, quite impossible. 


In November, 1882, I was posted to Meerut, where I enjoyed two years’ good 
sport in company with many good sportsmen. The Thirteenth Hussars were then 
at Muttra, where they made a record bag. Lord Baden Powell won the Kadir Cup 
that year. The following year, I became Secretary to the Meerut Tent Club and 
had the good fortune to take it over in first-rate order from a brother officer, now 
Major Gen. J. T. Johnston. I had also the good fortune to win the Kadir Cup with 
a aid of Colonel C. T. Robinson, having two horses in the final and riding the 
oser. 

Lutchman, the Shikari, was a remarkable character, with a wonderful command 
of untranslateable language in abuse of the coolies which, I am told, chiefly concerned 
their female relatives. 
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We made periodical visits to Delhi where there was a very fine shikari in the 
person of one Buldeo, who could always be relied on to show sport. H.R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught was our General and was not only a generous patron of the Club, 
but an active participant in the sport. 


In the Winter of 1883, I was promoted and fell to Multan and had no pig- 
sticking until the year 1887, when we marched from there to Agra for my second tour 
of service there. On the march between Multan and Agra we had several days 
pigsticking, notably at Delhi and Muttra. 


During the following two seasons we enjoyed, what I believe to be, the best 
pigsticking India provides, thanks to Major ‘ Bob’ Ridley of the Manchester Regi- 
ment, a truly remarkable sportsman and rider. Accompanied by Murli Singh on his 
tireless scarecrow and provided with a box of matches, he rode over every portion 
of the country within a radius of thirty miles and even beyond that limit. His 
unerring eye at once detected the exact amount of cover which should be left and 
the exact proportion of grass to be burnt so as to give the most wily boar his sporting 
chance. New meeting places, previously unheard of, sprung up all over the district 
and even beyond it. Such a thing as a blank day was unknown. From about 
thirty pig in a season, the bag mounted up to well over three hundred. The eight- 
foot spear was discarded in favour of the heavily-leaded five-foot jobbing one, used 
overhead, which experience taught us to be a much more deadly weapon in the hands 
of an expert. The fine example of Bob Ridley encouraged us to lay much more 
stress on the hunting and the killing of the pig than on the mere wounding him in the 
hinder parts and claiming the first spear. 


While at Agra, I entered for the Muttra Cup, run under different conditions 
than at present, and just then instituted by the Third Dragoon Guards, then stationed 
there. My own two entries were soon disposed of but the late Sir Brian Mahon, who 
had entered two horses for the event, unfortunately broke his collar-bone and asked 
me totake hisplace. His horse, ‘Cornet,’ was the best pigsticker I have ever ridden, 
very fast and as handy asa polo pony. In an article Sir Brian wrote for the Hog- 
hunters’ Annual, he has described the umpiring on that occasion. The heat in 
question was eventually nullified and the final run over a piece of ground which made 
it a certainty for ‘ Cornet ’ and thus relieved me of further responsibility. 


After a tour of home-service, I was stationed in Poona, where the country is 
poor and pig are scarce. I had one or two days which proved hardly worth the 
trouble they entailed. The Bima Cup is now, I believe, a thing of the past. 


However I attended two meetings of the Gujerat Tent Club. These took place 
during the Easter holidays and were, in my time, well supported by the leading sports- 
menin Bombay. Jack Symonds, one of the well-known family of that name, usually 
presided and the best traditions of the sport as a whole, and the meeting in particular, 
were well maintained. 


The method of finding the pig in these parts differs from that followed in the 
Kadir country. A shikari bringsin khabar of a boar he has located and the party 
proceed to the spot and hunt him. The country is certainly different. Compara- 
tively small fields, divided by cactus hedges, though an excellent schooling country 
in which to teach horses to jump, are not well adapted to killing pig, the provision 
of which, for the Gujerat and Salmon Cups is always a difficulty and causes much 
anxiety to the Secretary, on whom rests the added responsibility of quenching the 
thirst of the competitors. In my time, the allowance was two dozen ‘fizzy’ water 
per man perdiem! I have no reason for thinking that this estimate is excessive in 
the present day. 
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The Point-to-Point races, open to horses and ponies which had participated in 
the foregoing contest, were rather a feature of the meeting. One in particular I 
recollect in which we had to ride round a very portly and rubicund member of the 
hunt, seated on a camel and armed with a large cigar. The gathering was always 
a very cheery one and I was sorry to read in the Review of the Season for 1928, that 
it had been temporarily abandoned. 


In the course of the two meetings I attended, I rode three seconds. In the 
final of the Salmon Cup, I was beaten by a local Rajah. In the horse Point-to-Point 
our sporting Secretary, Mr. Waddington, defeated ‘‘ Carthusian,” and while riding 
an Arab pony, the property of one of my subalterns, I lost to Captain Hewlett riding 
one of his own ponies. 

After a gap of some years, I became theG. O. C., Allahabad Brigade, and, with 
my usual good fortune, once more found the keen and enthusiastic hog-hunter in the 
person of Colonel Oliver, commanding the Middlesex Regiment. Lead by him, we 
had a very fair season and the Tent Club was well supported. It soon, however, 
became evident that Allahabad offered but limited prospects for pigsticking and that 
we must look elsewhere if we wanted to enjoy the sport at its best. The Ninth 
Bengal Lancers and Gordon Highlanders at Cawnpore, a station in my Brigade about 
fifty miles off, had revived the Tent Club there and were having quite a good season. 
We were, however, fortunate enough to find something better still. 


Our leader somehow made the acquaintance of the Police at Ballia and with 
Columbus-like ardour persuaded a mixed band of sportsmen from Allahabad and 
Cawnpore to embark on a venture of faith. 

Ballia is between Benares and Dinapore and has been referred to by Mr. E. H.N. 
Gill, the Honorary Secretary of the Ghazipur Tent Club (1921-1927) in the Hog- 
hunters’ Annual (Vol. 2), 1929. I should like to quote what he says, for although 
I do not know Ghazipur except by reputation, my experience of Ballia entirely 
confirms his view. 

‘‘ Ghazipur, situated on the left bank of the Ganges, forty-five miles downstream 
from Benares, with Ballia the same distance lower down, is a pigsticking paradise. 
To the best of my knowledge the Ballia Kadir has scarcely ever been hunted since 
the War, but the prospects there, I believe, are even brighter than in Ghazipur, 
and that is saying a good deal.”’ 

To return to Colonel Oliver and his venturers, the first entry into the Promised 
Land was attended with marked success. Pig were plentiful. The going good and 
there was bright sunshine every day! Inthisand one or two subsequent incursions, 
we accounted for over seventy good boar. The photographs I send show some of 
our victims. It seems a great pity that more advantage should not be taken of 
such good sport in the present day. 

I do not advocate another “ Cup ”’ Meeting but would suggest that if an orga- 
niser and keen sportsman, such as it has been my good fortune to meet so often, could 
be found in Ghazipur or Dinapur or even in Benares or Allahabad, some most en- 
joyable week-end Camps could be arranged in the months of April, May and June. 
Let the heats be carefully classified so that the best horses and ponies compete 
each in their own class and a chance is given to the novices and the hard riding but 
badly-mounted sportsmen to obtain first spears. This arrangement would, I feel 
sure, tend to increase the popularity of the event and the encouragement of the keen 
pigsticker with a limited purse. 

In these days of mechanical transport, Ballia should be much more accessible 
than it was in 1911, and I am in great hopes that what I have written may induce 
some keen hog-hunter to organise what I feel sure will prove a very enjoyable outing. 


i. 


Oliver, Harris, Shares, Miss Hecks, Smith, Hecks, Shakespear, Shillwell. 2. 
bit ’’. Colonel Oliver. 3. 
iced drinks. 4. 


Oliver, “ J. L. K.’’ Miss Hecks, Hecks, Shillwell, Smith, Shares, Shakespear. 


**Ouis Sepera- 
Two prominent and useful members of the line.—They carried the 
Col. Smith, ** J. L. K.’”’ Hecks, Shakespear, McMullen. 5. Allott, Harris, 
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Scipio Africanus. 
By Lapy Kitty RITsSOoN. 


I am writing about times which in these days seem almost prehistoric, but 
actually it was in 1912-1914 that ‘ Scipio Africanus’ used to chase the wily boar in 
the neighbourhood of Mhow. 


The Royals had left ‘ Scip’ as a sort of legacy to the Inniskillings who relieved 
them, as he was supposed to be too old to take with the regiment. He came, I 
believe, originally from South Africa and his age was supposed to be any thing from 
eighteen to twenty-four. He was already a legend with the local syces who regarded 
him half in fear and half in adoration. No syce ever dared ill treat him for Scip 
saw to it that he did not re-enter his stall if he did. While he belonged to me two 
syces had to leave as he would not permit them to come near him, but went for them 
with his mouth open and his eyes and yellow teeth gleaming. He was, in reality, 
a very affectionate pony, more like a dog than a horse in his ways, and I am sure that 
they must have knocked him about. 


Very few women went out with the pigstickers at that time, and very often I was 
the only one present so as a great treat I was allowed to ride behind any heat I liked, 
provided that I “‘ never got in the way.” I was made to realise that I must give 
nobody any trouble under any consideration whatsoever, so I used to ride astride, 
being thus able to mount and dismount without help. In those days very few women 
rode astride and I was never any good at it. ‘Scip’ was by no means easy for an 
inexperienced rider as he would jink as quickly as the pig; but he knew by a sort 
of uncanny instinct when I had lost my balance and he would jerk me back into 
place. He adored the whole sport and he would stand outside a patch of jungle 
while the coolies were beating it with his ears pricked and his little body simply 
trembling with excitement. I think he regarded me as an intolerable nuisance and 
an encumbrance which prevented him from getting in as fast as he might have. 
Jumping was not his strong point, but nothing ever stopped him. He would launch 
himself across ditches with a grunt, landing with a most appalling jar. If I landed 
on his back well and good, if not, he waited while I picked myself up and we went on 
while he ground his teeth ferociously. The grinding of “ Scip’s”’ teeth on the bit 
was one of the jokes in the regiment. 


He had no mouth at all and it was absolutely useless to try and direct him in any 
way. But he knew more than any of his riders and he always had a ‘spare leg’ 
and never put a foot wrong. When it was time to turn homeward “ Scip’”’ went at 
his own pace, as very early in the game I gave up trying to hold him back. A cer- 
tain Inspector-General of Cavalry thought that he could invent a bit which would 
prevent “ Scip’’ pulling, so he adjusted a marvellous contraption one moming and 
got onto the pony’s back himself. ‘‘ Scip’’ shifted the whole concern to one side 
of his mouth, in a manner only known to himself, and went his way at his own pace. 
The I. G, C. not having much sense of humour was displeased and said so! 


Occasionally, in the hot weather “ Scip” ‘ obliged’ by playing polo. Then it 
was discovered that he was really quite useful in a station game and when the cold 
weather started he was pulled out once or twice. But he foresaw the moment when 
he would be used regularly and this did not suit him, so the next time when he was 
taken onto the field he stood quite still and when a little persuasion was used, he 
kicked—quite quietly and without malice, but concentrated kicks of great vigour, 
It was then recognised that ‘‘ Scip”’ did not intend to play polo—and there the matter 
remained. It was popularly supposed that it was only because it bored him that he 
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did not play bridge, and certainly he knew how to conduct himself admirably in a 
drawing room. Hewould walk onto the verandah accept an apple and through into 
the drawing room. 


He went with the regiment to the war and then one day when called upon to 
get up he just failed todoso. He was an old, old pony who had come to the very 
last of his strength. The scarlet poppies cover his grave, but I shall never forget 
him and when we stride across the Heavenly black cotton soil in full pursuit of the 
Cherubim, I shall be astride of the ‘ Scippel-Cat’ as he was always called and once 
more he will grind his teeth, and “ jink,”’ and thrust me back as I fall. 


A Ballad 
INTRODUCTION. 


“First Fptte. 


Earl Howard with his bowl on high, 
A vow to Jove did make 

His pleasure in the fields hard by 
The Rohtuck Road to take. 


Second Frtte. 


To drive the cane with hounds and horn 
The stout Earl took his way. 

The squeaker rues that is unborn 

The hunting of that day. 


YE BREKEFAST. 


Gbird Frtte. 


But first he and his merry men 
Their thirst and fast did break, 
On flesh of cows and pies of hen, 
On beer and currant cake. 


“Fourth Fytte. 


Then up and spake Earl Neville 
And swore an awful oath, 

“ Lord Howard ! Why the Devil 
Don’t we mount our horses both.” 


“Fifth “Fytte, 


Sir Doktar Holmes, and Irwin big, 
Mackay and Master Wills 

Vowed fearful vengeance on the pig 
And proud contempt for spills. 
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YE MARCHE. 
Sixth “Fytte. 


Sir Doktar on a milk-white steed, 
Most like a hunter bold, 

Rode foremost of the Company 
Who numbered six, all told. 


Seventh “Fytte. 


Sir Doktar, in his pride of heart, 

His palfrey’s side did prick, 

Which naughty horse did shy and start 
And squeal and plunge and kick. 


“Eight Frtte, 


** Now by King Brian De Born, 

I speak without remorse, 

With scourge and steel I’ll punish you 
Oh ! forward, naughty horse.” 


Ninth Fytte. 


Sir Doktar spake and sweetly smiled 
In his proud heart. Alack |! 

For by the saints and angels mild 
He soon was on his back. 


YE QUEST. 
Genth Fytte. 


Then Buldeo, the hunter, 

A doughty rogue, I ween, 
Together with his rufhan band 
Among the cane was seen. 


“Eleventh Fytte. 


Right loudly did these rascals shout, 
With Buldeo in the middle, 

A sound more dear to hunters’ ear 
Than Colonel Cracroft’s fiddle. 


Gwelve “Fytte, 


“* Emerge, emerge, thou naughty boarl 
The spearmen wait for thee ; 

Thy sow and squeakers never more 
Around thee shalt thou see.” 
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YE CHASE. 
Obirteenth Frtte, 


Lord Neville lifts his spear on high 
And lustily doth shout 

“‘ Come follow me, my merry men, 
The boar has broken out,” 


“Fourteenth Fytte. 


That a quicker thing hath never been 
Oh, who will dare gainsay ! 

But never I ween were fleeter seen 
Than Irwin and his grey. 


“Fifteenth Fytte, 


But tell me who is this fair lad, 
Who rides so far behind, 

Yea tell me why so slow and sad ; 
What trouble’s in his mind ? 


Sixteenth Fytte. 


The tusked pig, for you, I ween, 
May peacefully grow fat, 

For you it seems have been 

And gone, and lost your solah hat. 


Seventeenth Fytte. 


He had a lance couched as he sat 
He had a nght good eye 

He aimed it at his solah hat, 
Which near him he did spy. 


“Eighteenth Fytte. 


Shure how will Mick Macmahon scold 
When he hears his henchman gay 
Mistook his topee for a pig 

On that eventful day. 


YE COMBAT. 
Nineteenth Fytte. 


It is the gentle giant and 

Lord Howard at his heels 

Who heads that gallant hunting band 
And that boar’s fortune seals. 
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Gwentieth Frtte, 


Against the side of the panting pig 
So right his spear he set 

The steel head that was thereupon 
Was with its heart’s blood wet. 


Gwenty- First Frtte. 


Then up there comes the little Earl 
And turns his horse about 

Then takes a glance at his good lance 
And sticks it in the snout. 


Gwenty-Second “Fytte. 


They clos’d full fast on every side 
No slackness was there found 

Till all the gallant gentlemen 
Were standing on the ground. 


Gwenty-Ghird Fytte. _ 


Sir Doktar then he raised his voice 
And sang the Mighty Boar, 

While all the gallant company 
Cried out ‘‘ encore! encore | ” 


CONCLUSION, 
Cwenty- Fourth Fytte. 


The hunt did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun ; 

For when they rang the vesper bell 
The chase was hardly done. 


G. R. A. M. 


Delhs, 1873. 
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Spearing Tiger. 


It is felt that the following extracts from various books, on the subject of 
spearing tigers, may be of interest to those hoghunters who are not already familiar 
with them. 

The first is from that fascinating book ‘‘ Campaigners Grave and Gay.” by 
Lt.-Colonel L. H. Thortnon, C.M.G., D.S.O., late Rifle Brigade. On page 105, 
Col. Thornton records the following exploit by Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie, which 
must have taken place about 1803. 


‘“ Arrived at Madras, he visited the Bangalore Races. During the day a tiger 
broke out of a menagerie on the course and set to work among the native spectators 
to exact retribution for the many indignities which he had suffered when in captivity. 
Gillespie, hearing of this, mounted his Arab pony, borrowed a lance fron a Native 
Cavalry officer, galloped to the spot, rode at the tiger, and killed it.’’ This tiger, 
admittedly, was one which had escaped from captivity. Nevertheless, he appears 
to have been in no sweet temper. 

The second is from the introduction, written by Frank Maldon Robb, to a 
volume of the poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon. Mr. Robb gives us an extract 
from a letter written by Lindsay Gordon in 1868, in which the poet says :— 


‘‘ There may be men living in India at this monent who remember a certain 
officer of irregular cavalry ; this man, furnished with a common boarspear and a 
sharp sabre, but with no firearms, and mounted on his favourite horse, (probably 
not a pure Arab, but one of the purest of that breed that could be obtained in Hin- 
dustan), used to kill tigers single-handed on open ground.” 


The officer of Irregular cavalry referred to is Adam Durnford Gordon, the 
poet’s father. If we are to believe Lindsay, it would seem that his father made a 
practice of this type of sport ! 

Again in ‘“‘ James Outram” Vol. I, by Maj.-General Sir. F. J. Goldsmid, C.B., 
K.C.S.I., we find the following :— 

Page 100. “In 1833, in the month of April, when encamped at Sirpur, the 
villagers gave Outram information of a tiger that had been marked down in the 
thorny jungle to the north of the village. This part of the country was plain and 
there was no hill or ravine near. Outram started on foot, spear in hand, a follower 
carrying a rifle and some six others bows and arrows. The tiger broke ground at 
their approach ; Outram followed him up on foot for three miles, and eventually 
speared him to death. This act, it is affirmed, has never been equalled, before or 
since, in Kandesh.” 

On page 105 General Goldsmid quotes from Douglas Graham’s journal. 
(Graham was Outram’s adjutant in the Bhil Corps.) ‘‘ Before starting this morning, 
(June 12, 1828), on very sure intelligence, 1 had been wondering why a certain 
long spear, one of your real Maratha lances with a knob of rusty iron at one end 
and a bayonet like bit of steel at the other, was undergoing the process of excessive 

ing and filing ; when I recalled to my remembrance some expressions of my 
commandant, that tended to imply a determination of spearing a royal tiger. And 
as the exploit was said to have been once perpetrated on horseback on the Banga- 
lore Racecourse, a sort of vow rose floating among the many recollections of the 
last evening’s conversation, of his intention to perform if on foot. Fifty good 
reasons were adduced why the attempt was rash, nay, amounted toa sort of indiffer- 
ence to the least chance of existence in the struggle ; but no, the word had gone 
forth, and he would peril to the utmost to redeem the pledge.” 


The Tomb of Major Robert Nairne, 


{> MERE LieTH THE REMAINS 
| ; Or 
” MAJOR ROBERT NAIRN 
WHO 
IN COMMAND OF THE 0 REGINE NT 
BENGAL NATIVE CAVALRY 
FELL AT THE SIEGE OF KATCHOUR 
ON 12 MARCH 
ANNO DOMINt 
80S 


RE ADER 
OF HIM WICHKT WITH JLSTIGE STAND 
WNO SAY TO ALL TWE WORLD Tris WaS AM 


The inscription on the tomb, 
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Pages 106, 107 and 108, are devoted to an excellent description of the day’s 
sport, which is however, too long to reproduce here. It is summarised by Graham 
in his journal, of which General Goldsmid quotes the following extract :— 


Page 112. ‘“ June 12—Killed two tigresses and one tiger. The tiger got into 
a hole and we smoked him out. Outram stood above the hole, and speared him 
in the neck as he came out. He turned and broke the spear to pieces, and was 
just making a “‘ daur’”’ upon Outram, when Tapp and I fired from the howdah and 
knocked him over. The finest day’s sport I ever saw.” 


It seems more than probable that the incident of spearing the tiger on the 
Bangalore Racecourse, mentioned by Graham, and that quoted by Col. Thornton 
are one and the same. Having it from two sources, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that there is some truth in it. 


Outram was, of course, in his day known as “‘ The Bayard of India.”’ On 
one occasion, having been mauled by a tiger, he remarked, in response to sympa- 
thetic enquiries by his beloved Bhils, ‘‘ What do I care for the clawing of a cat?” 
And he seems to have recovered from his wounds in record time. Of such a man 
we may well believe the exploits with which he is credited. 


There are no doubt many other instances of tigers having been speared, and it 
would be interesting to hear more of them. 
‘ RISALA.” 


In the book ‘ War and Sport in India 1802-1806’ which contains extracts 
from an officer’s diary, there is a reference to the death of one Major Nairneat the 
taking of a fort at Cachoura. The writer refers to this officer as, 


“An uncommonly gallant fellow, and much lamented in the Army. Nairne 
was a great favourite of General Lake’s, who once saw him spear a tiger on horse- 
back, the only man most probably that ever was known to attempt so rash and 
desperate a thing. General Lake shot the tiger, which was a very large one, after 
Nairne had put his spear in him. The tiger tore it out, and instantly smashed it 
to shivers in his teeth. The tiger’s skin and the broken spear were sent home by 
the Commander-in-Chief to the Prince of Wales, with an account of its having been 
speared by an officer of the Bengal Army, of which his Excellency mentioned his 
having been an eye-witness.” 

All Hog Hunters, who have to march up the Grand Trunk Road, when camping 
at Bhadwas, which lies in the Etah district half way between Etah and Sikandra 
Rao, should try and find time to go and see the monument erected to this gallant 
officer. The photograph of this monument with the inscription is attached. 


P. W. M. 
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Memories, 
By GENERAL H. B. JEFFERYS. 


In the winter of 1875-76 the then Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward 
VII) came to India and there was a big Camp of Exercise at Delhi. I was a young 
subaltern of Field Artillery at Meerut, the whole Garrison of which place took part 
in the camp. When it was over the R.A. was to be given a shoot in the Terai 
under the auspices of Jang Bahadur, and I was detailed to take horses from the 
four Meerut Batteries to horse the Prince’s carriages from Moradabad to the Terai, 
and then to bring them back from the Terai to Bareilly. Accordingly, early in 
March, I laid out my dak parties from Moradabad and had all the men and horses 
back by the 12th ; we then had to march to Bareilly. Now this march is, or was 
then, through a piggy country and our second halt, about twenty miles from Mora- 
dabad, was at the village of Kamora Dhumora. 


It was here that, in March 1868, Alexander Kinloch of the 60th Rifles had an 
encounter with a boar in which he had much the worst of the fight. The story is 
told in his book ‘‘ Large Game Shooting in Tibet and the North West.”” The Regi- 
ment was in camp and a good boar was seen on the move ; Kinloch hurriedly got 
on a horse and gave chase. He speared, but ineffectively, was charged, his horse 
was knocked over and he had to continue the battle on foot ; the boar got him down 
and ripped him all over, inflicting some fifty wounds, mostly on the back as Kinloch 
knew he must protect his stomach. 


Knowing about this little affair, on the 16th March 1876 I sent the men and 
horses on to Meerganj, our next camp, and gave myself a day’s sport, taking spears 
as well as the gun and rifle which always accompanied one on the march. I had 
with me, also, a pointer and my brown Irish retriever “ Flirt.” I had shot a few 
snipe and quail and we were in a sunken lane leading to a village, with high grass 
on its banks, when the pointer stood at a thick tuft and out rushed a fine boar. 
I quickly mounted, got a spear and gave chase ; we ran through a thick patch of 
grass, over some capital ditches, into a village and out again, through a dense 
bagh and into the open, where I ran up and was well charged. This charge would 
have finished the fight but, unfortunately, the spear broke and only the long English 
bayonet head remained in the pig. I was now helpless and followed at a trot, the 
boar quite blown and “ Flirt’’ at his tail, We presently came to a grass cover, 
where the boar laid up, evidently his home and close to a village called Khoop. 
Soon the syce arrived with another spear. The villagers turned out and beat the 
grass ; I found my pig rested and quite fresh, ran him through the grass and into 
the open and speared him twice; then he stood at bay and died, as a good boar 
should, without a groan. 


In 1884 I was Captain of the Battery at Bareilly and managing the Tent Club. 
We had pretty well exhausted our usual beats and I bethought me of my little affair 
in 1876 when half way between Moradabad and Bareilly. Accordingly, the Tent 
Club Shikari was sent out to inspect the cover at Khoop village. His report was 
satisfactory and a meet was arranged for the Ist and 2nd of May, but only M, our 
last joined subaltern, and I were out. We started at daybreak and drew a horse 
shoe shaped piece of grass, but did not find till near the end of the beat when a fine 
boar was roused and presently broke to M. ; his horse was unhandy and I quickly 
cut in and speared. The boar now charged viciously and I broke two spears in 
quick succession before the inevitable end (314”). 


We presently found again. I fell crossing a jheel ; the pig broke on the far 
side and M. speared ; my horse got a nasty gash on the thigh before we disposed of 
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this customer—(30"). We viewed another small boar at once and, after a dodging 
run in the grass, he charged and died. Back to camp and breakfast by 9a.m. In 
the afternoon riding polo ponies, we beat an adjacent strip of grass and found a 
whacking boar. M. chased him out of the grass, but a jink let me in and I speared. 
The boar now declined to run and stood in the open facing us and we found how 
difficult it is to kill a pig when using the spear underhand and on 13.2 ponies. At 
last I got on a waler and with a jabbing thrust finished the fight (34" and with thick 
8” tushes). A comic scene now occurred. A local zemindar on an elephant had 
come to see the fun and one of his retainers ran up, brandishing a talwar and 
offering to cut off the pig’s head when he was quite dead. 


Next day we found nothing fit to ride in the morning, but in the afternoon 
tried the same grass cover again and put up a fine boar. He ran across the horse’ 
shoe and regained the cover untouched, was lost for a little, but viewed again. M’s. 
impetuous countrybred gave him a mud bath by plunging into an irrigated field 
out of the grass cover. We now found the pig refreshing himself in a nullah, from 
which he made a grand charge when I approached. I jabbed him in the back and 
horse and pig galloped together some twenty yards, he still on the spear and trying 
unsuccessfully to use his tushes (31}") 


I wonder if Khoop is still one of the meets of the Bareilly Tent Club. 


Beating. 
By F. L. Brayne, I.CS. 


There are so many considerations and so many factors in beating for pig that 
hard and fast rules are difficult to lay down. There are however some princi- 
ples on which I think most people who have hunted a country will agree. For one 
thing some one must study the country very carefully ; if the Hon. Secretary or 
his friends have no time to spare, then the shikaries must be relied on, but this is 
a poor substitute for personal reconnaissance and only to be resorted to in the last 
extreme. Each set of jungles on both banks of the river or wherever they are 
situated must be studied as a whole. Certain heavy jungles are, so to speak, 
residential and pig are always to be found there. Others are causal and will only 
hold pig at certain seasons, or when pig have been put into them. For instance 
light grass near wheat and other crops are usually a certain find when the crops are 
high and still green ; light grass on the banks of a jheel will usually be a good place 
to visit as long as the jheel is wet but useless when the jheel is dry. Pig like having 
water in the neighbourhood so that places that were good in the cold weather may 
become useless when the jheels and causal water of the winter rains dry up. And 
so it goes on, but every rule has heaps of exceptions and you never know when you 
may not come on a great old boar. 


It must be borne in mind that outlaying pig are often disturbed by cattle, dogs, 
etc., during the day and have to move; these pig will not go very far and will be up 
again as quick as they can; I think that accounts for many of the pig one finds 
in unlikely spots. Another cause is that a pig in the early morning, making for a 
favourite lie, may be turned off it by the presence of cattle or human beings and 
have to lie up in some place he would not otherwise have selected. 


But to return to the planning of a meet in a set of jungles to be hunted from 
one camp. If pig are plentiful then take the cream off the best bit first while horses 
and men are fresh and plentiful. If pig are not too plentiful then attack your 
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' residential jungles first and try to scatter the pig so that on the subsequent days 
they will be lying all over the place in the causal jungle. But pig, to be really 
driven out of thick residential jungles, must be harried good and proper ; twice 
or thrice through with a good strong line, unless you realise from the conduct of 
the pig that your work has been done by the first beat. A line always beats infinitely 
better with spears on or rather behind the line, helping and encouraging, and 
every spear should learn at least enough of the language to enable him to be really 
useful on the line—to be able to encourage and crack jokes as well as curse and 
swear. It is selfish and spoils everyone's sport, including one’s own, if one is not 
ready to do a turn on the line in thick country and if I have enough spears I invari- 
ably put a heat on the line unless the pig are so numerous or the jungle so simple 
that the line cannot fail to put them out. Nothing moves pig like the sound of 
horses hoofs, so that the heat on the line should lose no opportunity of galloping 
about and shouting BEHIND but not in front of, the line. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that when there are spears on the line they should. invariably stay behind the 
line and never come forward except to carry on a pig which they have put up and 
already ridden behind the line. All riding behind the line helps the sport and all 
riding in front of the line damages it. To ride on the tail of a pig going forward 
in thick jungle will merely put it back and spoil the sport of the heat ahead. An 
excellent device to push pig forward however is to gallop for a short distance in the 
wake of a pig going forward ; ride with the hell-of-a-roar, but keep so far behind 
that there is no chance of it being tempted to jink ; then pull up as soon as the boar 
is seen to be going forward at full speed. The boar, thinking that the real trouble 
is behind him, will often come out like a scalded cat to the forward heats. But 
it is worth repeating—no spears on the line to be ahead of the line when heats are 
posted forward. Without mounted men on the line it is impossible to get a real 
drive on in a thick jungle ; the line breaks and big strips of cover are left out for the 
pig to stream back, and the line, or bits of it, lose direction and the driving power 
is all lost. 


Don’t stint beaters for thick jungles. Have plenty and it will repay you well 
in extra sport. Don’t take tired beaters into thick jungles; beat all your thick 
stuff early in the day. It is sheer waste of time putting anything but fresh beaters 
into thick jungles. As for noise, the only advantage of a noisy line is that each 
beater knows where his right and left hand neighbours are; but shouting means 
far less beating and the formation of large clumps of beaters with big gaps in between. 
Whenever beaters shout they seem to form into clumps. It is far better to have 
mounted shikaries and spears directing a silent stick-beating line than to have a 
noisy line. Beating is infinitely better than shouting for moving pig and if a beater 
is not allowed to shout he is much morelikely to beat, as he is afraid of being knock- 
ed down by a pig bolting back if he moves silently. Therefore insist on every 
beater having not only a stick but a thick stick and using it freely. I spend my 
whole time on the line saying ‘‘ Maro, maro, shahbash, maro”’ and so on. 
are terrified of a line of silent people beating really properly, whereas a line of 
shouters does not bother them at all, they merely go for the silent patches knowing 
that these mean gaps. If you can, beat jungle from the wide to the narrow as 
with a narrowing front your line becomes stronger as you go along and it is the last 
quarter mile usually when you want to present an unbroken line to prevent pig 
going back. 


To sum up, if you can arrange it, beat your thick stuff into thin stuff rather 
than into the open as pig will willingly trickle into thinning jungle when they will 
refuse altogether to face the open. Plenty of beaters with thick sticks directed 
by spears scattered along behind the line and riding about behind but never in 
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front. Go dead slow and halt and reform at frequent intervals. The spears posted 
forward must be properly hidden and keep absolutely quiet. No talking above a 
whisper and no syces and spare horses careering about. If possible post the for- 
ward heats clean away from the jungle altogether so that the frailty of human 
nature shall not spoil the sport. Of course pig must be given proper law. If you 
are beating into thin jungle you cannot give very much law or you will fail to pick 
up your pig when you do start. In that case, canter as far behind as you possibly 
can without losing touch and do not ride until the pig is so far committed that, 
even if he does circle back, he cannot beat you. | 

There are two interesting jungles in the Delhi country hunted from Kasna 
and Surajpur. The Hindan takes a bend and above and behind the bend is a thick 
jungle. The upstream jungle is the Mubarikpur jhow and, if well beaten, pig will 
go straight away from the river, running in grass just too high for the pig to be 
visible except as they break. The result is heats must start very quickly after the 
pig break and the temptation to burst the pig before he is properly committed is 
very great. I have seen lost, and helped to lose out of that beat, many more pig 
than I have seen killed. The down stream jungle is beaten up stream and spears 
have to keep on the pig’s off side until he isso far beyond the bend of theriver that, 
when pressed, he cannot reach the Mubarikpur jhow. There again the enthusiasm 
of youth or the greed of middle age usually saves the pig’s life. There is more in 
catching a pig than riding “‘ hello-bello ’’ on his tail, but that is another story. 

In beating light jungles, if spears are plentiful, a heat can be very usefully sent 
well forward, not to poke out all likely bushes but to keep their eyes skinned for 
nervous pig moving away ahead of the line. Failing plenty of spears, then a reliable 
flag man should go forward but not a fool who cannot distinguish big from small 
and holloas you after every thing without stripes. As said before, nothing moves 
a pig like the thunder of galloping horses. You can often empty a light jungle by 
galloping through it, so be very careful how you tittup through unbeaten country 
and don’t follow a doubtful boar into the next beat, gallop all round it and then 
come back and tell the Secretary you have decided it is too small. He may not tell 
you what he thinks but he thinks it all the same. 


I am afraid I can say nothing about the effect of the wind on the beating of 
pig,* I wish I had studied it but I imagine that in light jungle, beating down wind 
you must keep a keen watch far ahead for pig slinking off, while in a heavy jungle 
I expect the wind makes little difference either way. Your line is never so silent, 
and need not be, that pig up wind don’t know you are coming. 


One thing must be borne in mind and that is that properly beaten heavy jungle, 
even though not a single pig breaks, unless very vast indeed will empty itself the 
following night, so that it will be useless to beat it again that meet. It is well worth 
beating jungle at the beginning of the meet in order to scatter the pig into more 
tractable country. Light jungle once beaten will not hold pig again that meet 
unless they are put into it by the harrying of heavy jungles near by. If you have 
a wonderful holding light jungle, it is often worth taking the cream off it the first 
day of the meet and then trying it again the last afternoon when all the jungles 
round have been well beaten. 


* We are of the opinion that a Pig’s sense of smell is very acute and that consequently, 
when beating, the direction of the wind should be taken into account. ; 

A scattered sounder of squeakers find their way to their mother by the use of their noses. 
Two jungle Pig which we reared and kept as pets, used to follow us out walking ; sometimes they 
would stop to feed, catching us up later by working out our line like gun-dogs following a runner. 

There are other factors which should be considered before the direction of the wind but it 
as not be ignored both as regards beating and as regards the position of forward heats.— 

D. 
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How many times have I spent a long morning in May working the pig into 
rideable country, only to find about 2 p.m. there was not a horse or rider left to 
reap the harvest we had earned. To avoid such tragedies, it is sometimes advisable . 
to beat a thick jungle on a spare afternoon without spears, merely to put the pig 
out of it ; but if you do this have as many people as possible hacking on the line to 
help and make the most of the beat. 


As I said at the start, it is difficult to lay down laws. Study the jungles, absorb 
all the experience of previous years and the latest Khabbar of the Shikaries. 
Remember that shikaries merely give you facts and you have to make a plan of 
campaign and stick to it. Besides realising that tired beaters can’t touch heavy 
jungles, you want to produce your best sport before it is too hot in the day for the 
horses to gallop and while your party of Spears is at its strongest. 


The Big Nullah. 


When we meet across the river, there’s a hunt I call to mind 
Where we turned upstream along the river’s bank. 

The going’s very tricky, and the country’s very blind 

And the grass and undergrowth are thick and dank. 

There’s a nullah, I remember well, that cuts across the plain ; 
It is deep, and closely hidden ’neath the grass. 

You can’t see it till you’re in it—it is like an open drain— 
You could pass, and never see it as you pass. 


We were riding hell for leather over open, easy ground 

There were three of us—a fairly level heat— 

When he dived into a bank of grass. We followed, with a bound, 
And saw the nullah yawning at our feet. 

My old horse, he must have smelt it, for you couldn’t see a yard, 
But he jumped out without checking, clear and wide. 

We landed at the bottom and we hit it, good and hard, 

Yet he never paused, nor faltered in his stride. 


We were up, and on the further bank, before I’d time to think 
With our pig, still going strong, just on ahead. 

The trail of waving grasses showed us where he’d made a jink 
So we steadied down, and followed where he led. 

We let him trot on slowly, till the undergrowth was clear 
Then we raced him, till the pace began to tell ; 

We overhauled him fast, and dropped with single spear 

As he turned, and charged us gamely, ever he fell. 
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Warriors of the Jungle. 


By W. HoGArtH Topp. 


The tropical sun was about to set, and the shadows cast by the trees of the 
jungle were rapidly becoming longer and longer. Everything was quite and very 
peaceful and there was no motion in the calm evening air. 


Suddenly, there was a disturbance and with a startled cry a peacock flew to the 
tree tops with much flapping of wings ; there was danger below. Out of the corner 
of his eye he had got a glimpse of something strange in the long grass by his side. 


It was enough, and so without waiting a moment he flew off with his loud ‘ Kok, 
Kok, Kok. ‘‘ to the branches of the tree above, there to sit with outstretched neck 
and occasionally to emit his loud note of warning for all his friends in the neighbour- 
hood. Then “‘ Ahoo, Ahoo, Ahoo.” he shrilled at the top of his voice every four or 
five minutes, long after the disturber of his peace had passed on—or at least I should 
have said disturbers, because from his high point of vantage he had caught sight 
of two tigers, male and female, which had passed below. 

They were making their leisurely way for a drink at a pool in the jungle close 
by before starting off on their hunting expedition for the night. 

And so they threaded their way through the undergrowth of the vast jungle 
every now and then checking to crouch out of sight in the long grass as a view was 
caught of some small denizen of the jungle. These were chiefly peafowl busily 
engaged in searching for the last morsel which would help to sustain them on their 
perches through the long coming night. But peafowl have proverbially quick 
eyesight, and the great cats really had little chance of taking them by surprise. 


The shades of evening were falling fast, and soon it would be night as the 
felines came to the edge of the pool which they sought on their silent prowl. 


There they saw that they had been anticipated by a previous comer in the shape 
of an old boar who was slaking his thirst in the limpid water. 


Now, tigers have a wholesome respect for wild boars—the bravest animals 
alive, who with their sharp tushes and great weight are no mean antagonists. So 
the two tigers crouched down at the edge of the covert and watched for a while. 
However, piggy seemed to be taking an unconscionable time over his drink, and the 
great striped male of the pair felt that he could not bear to wait any longer ; he had 
gone through the hot-weather day without a drink and his thirst was now too insis- 
tent. 

However, he thought he would first try to frighten piggy away, and so to do this 
he emitted a deep-throated roar. But he might have known better; piggy was 
not to be disturbed from the delightful wallow in the soft mud at the edge of the 
water by a trifle of that sort. 


Was he not lord of the jungle, and feared nothing alive in his domain? He 
merely looked up and cocked his little pointed ears, and the bristles on his neck and 
down his strong back began to stand up. But the tiger was not to be denied his 
drink—he was much too thirsty. Soon he slunk out of the jungle in true feline 
manner, and walked down to the water’s edge, not so far from the hog, and then 
began to lap the water of the pool. The gentle sound of this was wafted to the 
sensitive ears of his crouching spouse, and she also felt that she could wait no longer 
before slaking her thirst ; she was very thirsty too. 


So the tigress also slunk out of cover and took up her position on the other side 
of the wild boar. The latter then actually had a tiger lapping water on either hand, 
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However he did not appear to be put out by this in the least at first, and fora 
time continued his mud bath, occasionally rolling over on his side in a luxurious 
manner. 


It was the male tiger himself that began the trouble. After the latter had 
drunk his fill he casually looked round at the old boar who was peacefully lying down 
close at hand. He then began to growl to himself, but suddenly gave vent to another 
roar he could not understand how any animal could take so little notice of him ; he 
was not accustomed to such treatment. On hearing this loud expression of annoy- 
ance, piggy at once sat up and faced the interrupter of his pleasure. He then rose 
to his feet and advanced without hesitation. He went within a few yards of the 
great tiger, and then dashed at him the last short distance. But the lithe feline 
seemed ready for him, and easily avoided his rush by stepping to one side; then quick 
as a flash he doubled on his tracks, just like a cat with a mouse, and lightly sprang 
on the hog’s back. Here he proceeded to insert his fangs above the shoulders, biting 
great mouthfuls of flesh from the poor pig and tearing him with his claws. 


The tiger seemed to be having all the best of it, till the boar with a vigorous 
wriggle threw the great striped beast over his head to sprawl on the ground. 


This was the hog’s chance, and he was quick to avail himself of the advantages 
getting his fore feet on his prostrate antagonist he proceeded to administer a few 
.short ripping gashes with his sharp white tushes, thereby nearly disemboweling his 
enemy ; his blood was really up now and he was seeing red. 


Then exhausted, apparently dizzy and sick he staggered away a few paces and 
lay down panting and streaming with blood. But the tiger was sick too, and could 
only lie down to die. 


Piggy would no doubt ultimately have been the victor in this gladiatorial 
struggle, as he would probably have survived his antagonist, but at that moment 
when he was feeling at his worst, the tigress intervened on behalf of her spouse. She 
dashed in on the defenceless boar, and had no difficulty in finishing him off. She 
then proceeded to make a hearty meal of him, and when the sun rose next morning 
there was little but the carcase of the male tiger for the vultures on which to feed. 
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Ancient History. 


On a grand hot day, at the marvellous age of twenty, I arrived at a meet of the 
Agra Tent Club at the Godpura Nullah near Tudla, for my first day’s pigsticking 
and twenty minutes later was in a state of frenzied elation, tempered by a shock 
of surprise, at the odd fact that the first pig I’d killed—was a leopard. 


I was in a beat on the left of the line and had wandered, through ignorance, well 
away to the extreme left when noises suggesting considerable alarm arose from the 
line, accompanied by most lively activity on the part of some of its members. 


From the frantic shouts and waving of arms, I got the impression that the cause 
of ail the alarm and despondency was coming in my direction. Sure enough, the 
waving of the jhow showed me that something was passing by me, left handed from 
the line, and off I set, full sail, after it. Some one had told me “ Use an underhand 
Spear unless you are in thick cover, then use an overhand spear or you'll get your 
point carried away.’ So I grabbed my spear overhand, and crashed along through 
medium thick jhow. I soon got a glimpse of the leopard bounding along and very 
soon got up to him. He kept on perfectly straight, then suddenly crouched and sat; 
down went my spear neatly bisecting him through the shoulder blades, slap through 
his heart and out of his chest into the ground. My horse went on a bit but presently 
I was round, trotting slowly back, looking for him. I found him bythe quite simple 
process of stepping bang on top of him, whereupon he had one feeble slap, clawing 
my staunch pony’s forelegs slightly, and expired. One of my heat then arrived 
(I'd put him down as distinctly one of the ‘‘ nasty old man” type) shouting ‘‘ What 
the devil are you at ?”. Fear and trembling seized me that I had done some thing 
awful. However, out came my meek reply. ‘Please Sir, I’ve killed a leopard ”’ 
while his simple rejoinder “‘ God Almighty ”’ still left me in momentary doubt as to 
whether the killing of leopards out pigsticking was the thing to do or not. The 
luck of the novice amazing and even ridiculous, Yet who will grudge me my ecstatic 
delight on finding that I’d not done the wrong thing ? 


The line moved on, some pig were killed, and evening came and I’d got no first 
spear in a pig, though I’d been cursed pretty roundly for getting in the way. Gloom 
began to descend—I must be a rotter—I should never be any good. Suddenly, away 
went another goodly boar, and my heat after it—then presently, wonder of wonders, 
I was onthe pig myself. I was going to get a first spear after all; then, Crash! Bang! 
and Stars! I’d looped the loop, broken my first collar bone and finished my first 
days’ pigsticking. 


The Tent Club at Agra was in a flourishing condition at that time If I remember 
aright the season’s bag seldom fell below a hundred, and there were some remarkably 
fine spears there. Major Wilson of the East Surrey’s was Secretary. He’d taken 
on the Adjutancy of the Local Volunteers for the sake of pigsticking. He had a 
wrist of iron, and was the finest exponent of the overhand spear I’ve ever happened 
to meet. He never seemed to miss, or get cut and when he did spear, it was deadly. 
A most efficient Secretary who knew his country well, and poured all the vials of his 
wrath and scorn upon the head of amember who got a bad, or ill-placed first spear. 
Mr. Cobb, the local Commissioner, was terribly keen—the parlance of pigsticking 
pervaded his everyday talk. He could’t turn into the Club. He “ Jinked ”’ in 
andsoon. But he finished his pigsticking career at a Godpura Nullah meet. There 
was a real bad Nullah among the jhow there—it twisted about like a snake, and you 
seldom knew where it was exactly till you’d fallen into it! The nullahat the Muttra 
end of Koila Jheel is a bit like it but Godpura was worse. On this occasion Cobb, 
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riding a pig in the direction of the nullah, suddenly turned round in the saddle and 
shouted out a warning to the effect that the nullah was near. It was for, as he was 
shouting, he suddenly disappeared from view into the nullah, and cracked his head 
on the bottom of it, to such a tune that he never rode a pig again. 


The local Banker, a Scotchman, (Bless him, he was so sympathetic to pigstickers) 
was a real hard man after a boar and desperately keen. He woo’d and married a 
most charming girl the first year I was there, but still stuck to the great sport and 
went as hard as ever. One day he become the proud father of twin girls, and the 
first evening thereafter that he appeared in the Club found himself in for a good deal 
of chaff on such subjects as the preponderance of Sows in this year’s litter, etc. 
However the evening ended amicably enough with some genius suggesting that 
his young entry should be named “ Signa’”’ and “‘ Tenora”’ after two of our meets, 
Signa and Tenora Bagh. This suggestion filled him with such joy that he trotted off 
home, just to break the news to his wife, while we were left, having one more glass, 
to drink the health of Miss Signa and Miss Tenora, and reflecting how delightful it 
would be, many moons hence, to meet them with those names, when grown up. But 
women are queer cattle and the fair lady would have none of it, moreover, in some 
mysterious way the suggestion was imputed to me and indue course I got soundly 
rated for daring to have mentioned the sweet darling babies in any sort of connec- 
tion with our horried pigsticking. 

Cotton, of the Civil Service, was a regular performer. The younger generation 
thought he was mad (I hope he will forgive me if he sees this). But he was one of 
those few and lucky men, gifted of God, in that he was not only brave, but had not 
the remotest idea in his mind of what fear meant. He could not pronounce his 
R’s and one hot night, when lying outside his house in along chair, a pi-dog came out 
of the darkness and bit his hand—it must have been mad. Cotton, however, merely 
announced that a “ horwid dog had bitten him’ and cauterized the bites with the hot 
end of the strong cigar that he was smoking, without moving from his chair, while 
calling at the same time to the ‘‘ Beawah”’ to “ bring me another brandy and soda.” 

At this time I was an ensign in His Majesty’s 80th Regiment of foot and the 
autumn of 1904 saw us marching out behind drums, and so farewell to the Fort and 
the Taj, on relief to Allahabad. There we found a Tent Club admirably run by 
the old 5th Cavalry, though there were nothing like the same number of pig as at 
Agra. Reggie Johnstone, who recently finished command of the 2nd Cavalry, was 
Adjutant then and was the victim of as nasty an experience as could be imagined. 
A spear was dropped in front and the point was caught on a bush and remained up. 
Johnstone’s horse galloped right on to it and the spear going through the horse’s 
chest, transfixed the saddle to Johnstone. It came out at the small of his back, 
and went in again at the shoulder. The horse stopped and just stood shaking on all 
four legs. It was an appreciable time before he was found. The horse, approaching 
collapse, was stayed up with some wooden poles or sleepers near by. Johnstone 
was lifted in the saddle, and the spear had to be cut away between him and the saddle 
and he was lifted off. He pluckily pulled out the spear himself, was taken to Hos- 
pital, and recovered after a bad time. Oddly enough the horse recovered too, only 
to have the ill fortune to die of pneumonia some three months later. I was not 
actually out when this accident occurred, but I’ve given the facts correctly to the 
best of my recollection. 

As the hot weather came on, two other Subalterns of my Regiment and myself, 
when faced with the question of leave came to the definite conclusion that the only 
real good of leave would be to go off somewhere whiere there were endless pig, where 
we could go on catching pig all and every day instead of a miserly once or twice a 
week, through two long lovely months. Where to go was the question. The bigger 
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Tent Clubs were ruled out on the score of expense and a shrewd suspicion that our 
cattle were not quite the class. Finally we came to the conclusion that the thing 
to do was to roam about along some portion of ‘‘ Mother Ganga” where no Tent 
Club existed and trust to good fortune. Luckily, a nice and friendly Civilian, hearing 
of our project, not only put us on to a good bit of country but took good care to 
warn all local officials of what was coming to them. My two brother subalterns 
were Guy and John—neither survived the War. The trip was done two years run- 
ning, from April 15th to June 15th, but the second year Guy and I didit alone. The 
centre of our Country was Ballia, but we worked up through Ghazipur towards 
Benares, down the Ganges past Patna and up the banks of the Gogra from the point 
above Patna where the Gogra runs into the mighty Ganges. 


The other two went off by train to Ballia, taking the horses with them in trucks, 
while I paid a flying visit to Fyzabad to see a sick friend on the way. I mention 
this as during my very short visit I was the guest, one evening at dinner, of the 2nd 
Lancers (Gardner’s Horse) who had a tremendous name in the pigsticking world of 
the day, and through dinner, and on into the night, I sat listening to the experi- 
ences of Maxwell, Pritchard and Knowles, all first class men of great experience. 
The walls of the mess were well covered with trophies of boars which seemed to 
increase in number and size as the night and the stories grew longer; finally I tottered 
to bed under a vague impression that I had been supping with the gods! 


A word as to horse flesh. I had a couple of useful ponies—one a country bred 
mare whose colour is perhaps best described as ‘‘ White with pink facings,”’ who 
rejoiced in the name of ‘‘ Mrs. Williams” and had come into my stable after savaging 
her former owner on putting him down one day. The other, a real stout hearted 
Arab was known as “‘ Gay Lord Quex’”’, Their routine consisted of taking me to 
Polo, in tandem, preparatory to playing their Chukkers three days in the week. On 
Saturday they marched off for Sundays pigsticking meet and on Sunday evenings 
were sent back through the night, so as to be in plenty of time for Monday’s Polo. 
An occasional paper-chase, gymkhana, or bit of tentpegging was thrown in, to keep 
them from getting uppish. I fed them well but did not trust them in the mornings. 
They never went lame. Guy and John had much the same sort of stable, except 
that one of them had nearly won a race once, even with me on its back. So we 
filled the combined stable up to twelve by buying casters from our good friends in 
the 4th Cavalry, for sums varying from ninety to two hundred Rupees, and grand 
value they were. 

A day or so before the horses left the total was increased to thirteen for, at the 
club, I was accosted by a Major in the local Garrison who, after asking about our 
trip, remarked “‘ By Jove, I’ll jolly well lend you another horse myself.’’ It was with 
difficulty that I could summon words to express my gratitude. But he dismissed 
my thanks lightly, saying that he’d send the mare down to be boxed. As we parted 
he said casually ‘ I’d just lunge her before you ride her the first time, she’s sometimes 
just a little bit fresh ’’, Then a sudden awful thought seized me. What if the mare 
got badly cut or lamed? ‘ Don’t you worry ”’ was his rejoinder, ‘‘ I’ll take all res- 
ponsibility,”’ adding in an undertone as he walked away, ‘‘I don’t care if they 
kill the dam brute! ” and off I hurried to tell the glad news to the others. 

The morning after my arrival at Ballia we rode out to our first Camp followed 
by the remaining horses and in rear of the baggage train, consisting of two large 
bullock carts in which reposed corn for the horses, three eighty pound tents, three 
suit cases, (only hunting kit and pyjamas allowed) and one box of stores containing 
tea, rice, curry, biscuits, etc., with one bottle of brandy for medicinal purposes. 
Drinks, it had been decided from motives of economy, were to consist of water or tea. 
The medicinal brandy disappeared at once, for on the second night Guy had a pain, 
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and after administering one dose John and I hastily decided we’d got pains too. 
Our first Camp, typical of most of our Camps, save when we found a rest house, was 
pitched in an enormous bagh of grand old trees near the river, and a sandy dried up 
water course ran beside it in which I decided to lunge the Major’s mare. This per- 
formance would not have pleased the Cavalry school experts of the day. Guy merely 
laughed inanely, while John dourly asserted that the mare was lungeing me instead 
of the normal procedure. So I mounted the mare, and dismounted some ten yards 
clear, on my face in the soft sand. She was a buckjumper, and the real stuff. How- 
ever I wore her down a bit that evening and eventually used her always as a hack. 
She put me down once neara fighting pig whose attention, luckily, was taken by one 
of the other spears, but she never got staunch and wasno good. She was given back 
to her owner after the trip, cured but thin. The gallant Major gave her four days’ 


rest and then got on her tq go for a ride and immediately went for six into a flower 
bed. 


Our plan was to beat the country round our Camp till it ran dry, then move 
another twenty miles or so along the river, settle on another bagh, and start afresh. 
A policeman in mufti, who appeared from nowhere and changed from time to time, 
accompanied us everywhere—probably a wise precaution on the part of some local 
official. Anyhow he was very useful in getting grass and bedding. None of us 
spoke Urdu but Bedasi, the head syce, spoke English and acted as interpreter. The 
villagers were simple, kindly folk, delighted to see us and would bring in as much grass, 
bedding or fresh food as we required, at a ridiculously small price. Generally 
a mysterious visit of an evening from the Lumbardar followed the first consignment 
and Bedasi was called. ‘‘ What’s the silly old ass want?” ‘“‘ Master, him saying 
he bringing plenty grass him wanting master making son policeman,.”’ “ Tell him 
I’ll see to it when I get back, provided we get lots of grass and bedding,” was the 
magnificent answer usually given. And, indeed, I was sufficiently asinine to put 
up some of these requests to a long suffering Deputy Collector when we met him. 

Beaters came cheerfully and in plently and would work from sunrise to sunset, 
if required, for two annas, though to make them completely happy we soon found 
that it was necessary to pay them in local coinage consisting of square little lumps 
of unmarked copper, of which about eleven represented two annas. We decided, 
before starting, to have no first spears,our object being to kill as many pig as we could. 
That thisincreased our bag I am certain, particularly in the second year when Guy 
and I knew the country well, and would hunt a pig quitely in some thick bad coverts 
till we nursed him on to some better going where we could kill him nicely. Tushes 
were pooled, and we divided them up at the end. We got an enormous pairfroma 
pig who gave usa very good hunt opposite Patna. A 324” pig but the lower tushes, 
beautifully symmetrical, were 10}” and were remarkable in that each tush was consi- 
derably more than the half circle. I was lucky to get then as first pick and they can 
be seen now in the P.A.V.O. Cavalry’s Mess holding a small gong. Of the upper tushes , 
one had broken and filed away to nothing, the other was perfect and had curled right 
round into the boar’s lip. I have it as a cigarette lighter myself. Most of the 
boars had tushes bigger than the average and we got a lot of seven and eight inches. 


The country round Ballia and up the Gogra was most sporting but we had one 
curious and pleasant experience near Ghazipur, The country was more open there 
and we were having a blank morming along the river when one of the beaters 
announced that he knew of a place were there were large boar as big as bails and 
as fierce as tigers. He was told to lead on. We were trailed off into more open 
country than ever and away from the river till at last we reached a curious patch 
of thick but not very high cultivation about a mile to a mile and a half long and 
about three quarters of a mile wide, and round it nothing but open fallow land. 
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An unlikely looking spot, but off went the line,and very soon came that sudden bulge 
in the line at one point, which so often denotes the stuffy sleepy old boar who won’t 
shift. There he was and a real big’un helooked. Clods of earth and virulent abuse of 
his ancestors alike failed to move him, till finally one of us cantered past and touched 
him up from behind. Off he went, grunting indignantly, and after a short jinking 
run, during which he never looked like leaving covert, lost his temper, set about us 
good and proper, and was killed. On went the line again, and sure enough another 
squatting pig was found, also big, and whose end was merely a replica of number one’s. 
By the time we’d finished, and we beat it twice, six pig had been killed, one by one, 
without disturbing the remainder. Ne’er a sow or squeaker was seen, and the big- 
gest was just over 33”, while the smallest was 314”. Evidently we’d stumbled onto 
a most exclusive old gentleman’s Club where admission to the fair or to the young 
was strictly barred. 


Though mostly jhow and kadir, still there were some odd spots where we caught 
pig. Once we were taken inland to what was normally wheat land. It looked most 
uninviting, save for a series of long dummy hedges made up of cut thorn big enough 
to be a definite jump and fairly stiff. The few beaters we had with us proceeded 
to walk along one of the hedges, whacking or poking at it with lathis, and-occasionally 
calling on the pig in the vernacular ‘‘ Not to be such cowards and to come out and 
to join in the fun’. Sure enough out one came presently, took a short chukker round, 
and bolted back at the hedge, which he crashed through, only to turn sharp on the 
far side and run along it. In the end we only killed him by riding one each side 
of the hedge instead of both jumping over after him. Another gave us a jolly 
straight run across the line of hedges, and then a real nasty black pig came out ina 
proper rage, and made straight for me. I was on our biggest horse that stood fully 
sixteen hands, and got on the move as quickly as possible. That pig came straight 
in and jumped clean off the ground as I thought I was spearing and took me under 
the knee. I’d only thin Jhodpurs on and I got a three-inch cut and a most wonderful 
bruise but the old horse managed to stand up. Guy laughed so much he could’nt 
chip in while I, passionate with rage, killed off the equally furious pig. It was near 
the end of our leave and the cut was bad enough to make me finish our time hunting 
in flannel bags with a strap below the knee. But I got my own back on Guy, for 
very soon afterwards, in just the same manner, out came a real old harridan of a 
sow, fixed her baleful eye on Guy and went for him ; he got on the move to ride away 
but she charged in, jumped up, and got hold of his foot with her mouth. Guy yelled 
like blue murder, banging her face with the lead end of his spear, while I looked on 
taking care to laugh considerably louder than he had done at me. She dropped off 
after a moment and scuttled noisily back to her hedge, pursued by Guy’s vindictive 
curses. Our homeward journey was animated by discussions on the feebleness of 
some people who went out pigsticking and missed their spears, and the brutality of 
others who battered females in the face when they lost their temper. 


There were some terrible quicksands up the Gogra. Once we ran a pig into one 
and he got out. We heard endless tales, duly enlarged upon by Bedasi, of their size 
and depth. And in one Rest House we found an old log book of the Dumraon Tent 
Club which had flourished in by-gone days, and in it was a long account of a poor old 
hathi getting into one, and in spite of aid from other elephants, bundles of grass, 
wood, etc., thrown to him, he had gone down in that quicksand, the last seen of him 
being his waving trunk until that too disappeared. 


Although we did our utmost to get any local sportsmen to join us, the fact that 
white men were few and far between made it difficult. However one Sunday, by 
arrangement, near Ballia three civilians joined us. We reluctantly advised them 
to bring their own food and drink, and a great day we had though we were much 
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astonished when, after a glorious meal at midday with wonderful cold fizzy drinks, 
they firmly refused to go out again in the afternoon. We'd had a good morning and 
killed pig, but one of them, a Collector by the name of Smith, interested us greatly 
by telling us he never went pigsticking without carrying a loaded revolver. Appa- 
rently he had a complex that he’d be left on the floor one day with a nasty angry 
pig. That he was a skilled performer with a six shooter he soon showed us for, 
observing some nilghai moving about, he got as close as he could without disturbing 
them, then galloped up to the biggest nilghai, absolutely all out. As usual this method 
got him within ten to fifteen yards of the bull before that lumbering yet speedy 
animal had got into top gear. Then out came the revolver....Crack....and over 
went the blue bull with a bullet through the neck. We were loud in our praises 
and asked him to do it “ just once again”’. Sure enough he plugged the next one, 
though it required a second shot to finish him off. 


The nature of our country made it necessary to cross rivers fairly frequently- 
This we did by getting the horses into a good sized country boat used for transporting 
cattle among other things. The boat was brought as near the water’s edge as it 
could go; the horses were then led into the water and asked to jump in. The first 
time some of them refused to play. The taciturn John, however, had a brain wave 
and got a long and rather whippy bamboo pole. The reluctant horse was then 
faced onto the boat, the centre of the pole placed against his quarters while one of 
us at each end of the pole advanced simultaneously. The horse either got flopped 
in or shuffled in somehow. I never knew it fail, save when the grey mare took it a 
bit too seriously, and made an “ in and out” of the boat, landing on the broad bosom 
of Mother Ganga. 

Plague was terrible that year, the Ballia District being nearly top of the list of 
the averages. Once when on trek, our followers firmly skirted round a small village, 
which was not to be wondered at. Nota live soul was to be seen, and it was evident 
that it had been hastily abandoned, the dead being left to look after themselves. 
There was a steady stream of corpses floating down the river. In theory every 
Hindu should be burnt after death on the funeral pyre, his ashes being cast on the 
holy waters of the Ganges. In these pathetic and hard times the poor got but the 
smallest of funeral pyres and their lightly charred bodies were then pushed into the 
river. The corpses were made conspicuous in the water by the crows, who would 
ride down the stream standing on the head or trunk, while dreadful packs of village 
dogs would wander along the bank near a bend in the river, waiting. 


We stuck fairly to killing nothing under 28” pig save in a few cases of black pig. 
I had a theory at one time that there were three kinds of pig in India. The grey 
boar, the red boar and a very black variety. Iam not sure now that the red and grey 
are not the same breed but the black boar in those parts was quite distinct. Though 
small, he carried good tushes and was extraordinarily fierce. Several cases occurred 
of their charging in like a flash when disturbed, without running a yard. One such 
only measured just over 27” but produced seven and a half inch tushes. 


We occasionally picked up an old boar “ gooming ”’ or tracking, the latter method 
was very interesting when it came off. Some of the country produced large tracts 
of sandy stretches interspersed with small clumps or patches of jhow. Wandering 
over this one would pick up the track of pig and follow it up quietly if the spoor 
looked big enough. One day, and a blazing hot day too, I picked up a trail that 
looked the goods all right. There were patches of hard sand and it was a slow busi- 
ness—The jhow patches seemed to get fever and smaller and I was thinking of giving 
up, on losing the track again, when I saw a nice thick bush or twosome three hundred 
yards off. I cast forward and there was a grand old fellow sound asleep. He was 
soon disturbed and away he went over what can only be described as “ Bilkul tik 
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maidan"’ but it was heavy going. Furious at having his customary siesta upset, 
he whipped round and charged in, head on. My effort to spear just over his head 
failed signally, for the point got him in the middle of the forehead and went slap 
in, the shaft snapping off by the spear head. He was stone dead when I turned, the 
spear head being embedded up to the end of the leaf. I’d have liked to have the 
head set up as a trophy as it was, having seen one set up like that in the 2nd Lancers 
Mess, but we were too far afield for trophies. 


When about opposite Patna, a mysterious tale was told us of a wonderful jadu 
pig on an island in the river near by. The story was that no Sahib could kill him— 
and further that the last Sahib who’s tried, a police Sahib from over the river, was 
even now lying in Hospital. This we were able to verify, and the tale told us was 
that a small party including the policeman had gone to the island. They found 
a boar which they kept on losing till the policeman had stopped, taken off his ¢ot, 
put it on reversed without the chinstrap down and was looking round when the boar 
came out from nowhere and sent horse and rider to the ground. The policeman 
unluckily fell with his head on a freshly cut stump, his topi having gone while falling. 
The pig was left in getting him to Hospital where he lay raving in the most fluent 
Urdu which astonished them greatly as, though a good man at his job, the language 
had not been one of his strong points. Any how, it was clearly up to us for the 
““ Revanche”’ business, so off we went one evening ona bye-day with a horse apiece 
and a small line in a flat bottomed boat. The line was evidently nervous. Nothing 
we could say would produce the quite beat, they just yelled and whacked away with 
their lathis. Presently up got a regular greyhound of a boar and we set about him 
on a jinking hunt through jhow. Guy got on to spear and he turned in from the 
off for the normal charge, checked when about to come in, then flung himself in just 
missing Guy’s horse behind the hocks; then we lost him, no sign forward or back. 
The line, still more nervous, was started again and up he got once more. This time 
we followed each other at about ten yards distance. He brought off the same trick 
with the leader, just held off by the spear from cutting the horse behind, and John 
following on quickly got a telling spear in and he was soon finished. There was’nt 
a sign of another pig on the island, so I think our policeman must have been avenged. 


In accidents we were lucky, tosses came aplenty, particularly in the first year 
when the country was new to us, but nothing worse occurred than bad headaches 
and bruises. Our horses were less fortunate. The first year, having started out 
with thirteen, we finished our last day’s hunting with one sound apiece and the 
buck-jumping mare asaspare. The fast grey mare had broken her back in a nullah, 
another had broken a leg and been shot and the remainder were out from cuts and 
sprains. In the second year Guy and I had eight horses which were still going on 


the last day ; lucky, but knowledge of the country and experience possibly helped 
a little. 


_ What grand leaves they were. There was always some thing to do, even on off 
days, changing Camp, shooting a buck for the pot or even a nilghai for his marrow 
bones, passed the time, and then there was always the river. The wonderful rivers 
of India, how beautiful they are to those who know them. Small wonder that 
‘“ Mother Ganga” is venerated by millions as holy. To live beside her is an education 
and after a very short time most evenings found us sitting by the bank of the nver 
at sunset. The Gods provide a steady east wind in the months before the rains and 
up come the boats, their graceful sails full bloom, with merchandise and a few travel- 
lers even from near Calcutta. To drift down is easy and the real India is never in 
a hurry. Sitting still on the banks for an hour before sunset, there is much of in- 
terest in bird or animal life, and much beauty. Then down goes the sun, gradually 
that glare off the stretches of white sand has been fading away. The breeze_drops, 
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the sand eddies die down and a warm pink glow takes the place of the glare—the 
leaves of jhow and kadir cease their restless waving and whispering and the waters 
of the holy river turn darker. This is a time when our friend the Ryot goes to “‘ Mother 
Ganga’’. Have you ever seen a Hindu child or woman push out a wee frail craft 
made of leaves or paper with a little wick alight in some oil in the centre? How 
gently the craft is launched. How anxiously and reverently the course is watched— 
Good, it has gone well away from the bank and ‘‘ Mother Ganga ”’ bears it gently 
down stream. No matter now if the light goes out for it is a message of love and 
remembrance to a departed relation or friend, and as long as the light is taken by 
the waters of the Ganges the message is safe. The dull greyness immediately after 
sunset is now gone and darkness has set in—enough moon perhaps to see the way 
home to Camp—so away to dinner, remembering to thank the holy river for pro- 
viding the home where lives and loves the splendid boar and to express a hope that 
he may die fighting to your spear on the morrow. 

But all good things must end and somewhere about the middle of June saw 
Guy and myself trailing across country from the river near Karuntadie to the Station 
at Buxar on the main line. To the ordinary gloom pervading from the fact that 
another grand leave was over, was added the dismal fact that we’d not got enough 
money left for our tickets to Allahabad. A gorgeous cold drink with real ice soon 
perked us up. After all we’d got a ticket for a horse truck. Why not travel with 
the goods ?_ To those apoplectically inclined, I do not recommend a ride in a horse 
truck from Buxar to Allahabad in June. However, we sat cheerfully on a pile of 
hay by the open door and, as the smuts and dust covered our already mah 
coloured faces and ancient riding kit, we discussed what we'd say at the first big 
station when asked for tickets by some railway official. We decided to pose as 
European attendants on horses entitled to travel free. Splendid fun, and we prac- 
tised dropping h’s and a cockney accent. At the first big station no one looked at 
us, a bit disappointing ; but at the second, along sauntered a grand fat and impor- 
tant individual clad in white uniform—at least the Station Master. He stopped 
and gazed at us with a stern expression but said nothing. Clearly it was up to him 
to begin the game so we sat quiet. The stern expression of the great man relaxed, 
then to our utter disappointment he turned slowly away, murmuring as he went 
“Gawd! Ow ’orrible! Poor, poor beggars !” 


J. G, 
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66 IF.” 


WITH APOLOGIES TO MR. KIPLING. 


If you can ride a countrybred or waler, 
Own thoroughbreds, or hire an awful screw, 

If, even though your ‘‘ dream mount ” is a nailer, 
You can make allowance for a “ hairy ”’ too. 

If you can pat a horse that without reason, 
Has flung you into pans, dak, or jhow— 

If you still can smile and say no doubt next season, 
He’ll cotton to it better than just now— 


If you can see a nmullah and still ride on, 
As if it was not there—the boar your aim, 
If you can meet with jungle or with maidan, 
And treat the two as tho’ they were the same, 
If you can bear to see the pig you’ve hunted 
Through thickest Kadir, lost thro’ lack of skill 
Of some new comer—yet be unaffronted 
And bare the novice no ill will— 


If, when you've killed a sow, you get her hidden, 
Before the powers that be can have their say, 
Come sweating from your wickedness forbidden, 
And swear the boar you hunted got away! 
If you can ride the quarry off the cover 
While others reap the glory, and yet bear 
To hear the idle boastings of another 
Relating how it was he got first spear. 


If, when the speed of chase begins to tire him 
The mighty boar stops, turns, and stands at bay, 
You remember that you love him and admire him 
As you beat him single-handed in the fray, 
If when your end comes closer every minute, 
You fight like he does when his course is run, 
The Kadir’s yours and everytiing that’s init, — 
What’s more—you're fit to hunt the boar, my son ! 
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Editorial, 


The Editors have to offer their most sincere appreciation of the generous assis- 
tance they have once more received, both in the circulation of the 1929 Edition and 
in contributions for 1930. They fully appreciate the difficulties experienced by 
individuals who kindly consent to distribute copies and, while assuring them that 
up till now the life of the Annual has been largely dependent on their efforts, they 
hope that after this year it will be no longer necessary to burden them to the extent 
they have done in the past. 


* * % % % 


Now that the Hoghunters’ Annual has made its third appearance, it has es- 
tablished for itself a definite position and the Editors feel justified in assuring their 
readers that it has come to stay. There are, however, two essentials to render 
this a certainty. 


The first is that all who would look forward to its appearance from year to year 
should, if they have not already done so, register their names as permanent sub- 
scribers. The form for this purpose, which has been included in all but the first 
number, received but scant attention in 1929, and it was only after an extensive and 
somewhat laborious campaign of circulars that any substantial progress was made 
towards compiling a list of permanent subscribers. The Editors therefore earnestly 
request all who wish well of the Annual to fillin and return the form in this 
number. Itis hoped, at an early date, to substitute a banker’s order for the 
present system, and each volume will contain a form for the address to which the 
Annual of the following year should be sent. 


The second essential is that the objection that the interest is too specific, should 
be removed. One hundred and twenty pages of nothing but actual pigsticking is 
indeed liable to become somewhat irksome, even to the most enthusiastic hoghun- 
ter ; so a start in this direction has already been made, and it is hoped that in future 
the Annual will contain more articles on castes and tribes, flora and fauna, religion 
and customs, and the multitude of other subjects which would be of interest, not 
only to pigstickers, but to all to whom the jungle life of India appeals. The Editors 
therefore invite contributions on any subject which deals with this, the most fasci 
nating aspect of India, as well as on pigsticking itself which of course is, and will 
continue to be, the main feature of the Annual. 


* .* * * * 


The Hoghunters’ Dinner, an account of which appears elsewhere, was an unmiti- 
gated success and Mr. Barrow and its other progenitors have earned the gratitude 
of all connected with the sport. But the Editors feel that they must voice the 
opinion of many who were unable to attend that this dinner should be made an annual 
event. It is quite possible that, if it remains triennial, many people will continue 
to miss it for years to come, while it is felt that after such a splendid initiation cere- 
mony, a smaller annual affair would not present any insurmountable obstacles, and 
would be the occasion of many fresh reunions, 


* ® * a = 


In conclusion the Editors wish again to call the attention of their readers 
to the two essentials necessary to place this Annual on a permanent basis, and once 
again to express their gratitude to those whose valued contributions, through lack 
of space, have of necessity to be held over until next year. 
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On the Trail of the Old Grey Boar. 


The shadows fall on the curtained wall 
And the shaded lamp’s aglow ; 
The talk goes round, of horse and hound, 
Old friends we used to know 
When side by side, we galloped wide 
In the hunts we've had of yore. 
From year to year, with horse and spear, 
On the trail of the old grey boar. 


An early rise, neath the star-lit skies, 
And a drive to Ishrigunj. 
Where we fall on our heads, in the melon beds, 
In the sand as soft as a sponge. 
The banks are steep, and the nullahs deep, 
As we ride by Ganges shore 
Through reeds and jhow to our saddle-bow. 
On the trail of the old grey boar. 


In the open plain, with slackened rein, 
We gallop, our pig in view ; 

Anon he stops in the growing crops, 
And we take up the hunt anew. 

Through grass and reeds, where the black-buck feeds, 
There are nullahs and holes galore ; 

So ride with care, and a leg to spare, 

On the trail of the old grey boar. 


The port now pass, and fill your glass 
For a toast we'll drink to-night 
To the many score of old grey boar 
We've met in a close fought fight. 
Charge your glass anew, and I’ll call on you 
To honour just one toast more ; 
To the man and horse who nde their course 
On the trail of the old grey boar. 
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TENT CLUB SUMMARIES. 


AGRA. 
The bag this year has been the smallest since 1923. This was most disappoint- 


ing after a promising opening to the season. Hunting started in the beginning of 


December with an average of five spears a meet, several of whom were old hands at 
the game. There were no pig seen in the Kadir in the winter but the big grass 
country at Pali, in a of shortage of cover, rarely failed to produce pig and there 
was nearly always a 


On December asrd ; a panther was hunted and killed by French and Chavasse. 
French secured first spear, a nicely aimed one between the shoulders, and delivered 
the final spear which finished him off. Chavasse, who gave the second spear, was 
attacked by the panther. By the timing of the spear he narrowly prevented any 
serious injury to his mare which, all the same, received a bite in the flank just behind 
the saddle and got her quarters clawed. The only other casualty was a beater who 
was knocked over and received a scratch on his back. This is the first panther 
on record, killed by the Agra Tent Club.* 


Hunting closed down in February and March owing to the Gunners and the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers being in camp and several other members being away from 
Agra. 

From then onwards the usual number of spears per meet was only two or three, 
owing to casualties in horses and to members leaving Agra. Only two pig were 
seen in April, neither of which were killed, and it was not until May that the season 
properly re-opened. The smallness of the bag can really be attributed to the above 
causes, the fact that there were practically no experienced spears in Agra at the end 
of the season, (and those that were present were all one-horse men) and the grass 
coverts being literally non-existent in the latter half from the failure of the Monsoon. 


Kailash, where most of the pig were killed last year, was a disappointment, 
Sikandra and Jodhpur Jhal were hunted regularly, the going in the former being 
a great improvement on previous seasons. Tanora held pig, but it is a country 
where at least two heats are necessary, since the jhow is very thick. 


Severe casualties have not been numerous this year. French had a great 
misfortune in losing a really good mare, She was the one on which he speared the 
panther without receiving a scratch and she was killed the following week while in 
the act of spearing a boar. One member broke his collar bone and another severely 
dislocated his shoulder. 


It is hoped that next season will be better as there is plenty of rain at the moment 
and the grass should grow well. Also those members who were stopped hunting 
from horse casualties will be ready to take the field again. 


RECORD OF FIRST SPEARS. 


Mr. Bolam, Indian Police 3% se: 2 
Mr. Chavasse, Royal Irish Fusiliers. .. 5 
Mr. Fawcett, ‘Royal Artillery .. - .. Nil. 
Captain Fletcher .. - . Nil. 
Mr, G. French, Royal Irish Fusiliers am .. 2 and 1 panther. 


*A panther was killed in 1904 by Col. Gannon at Godpura Nullah, vsde ‘“ Ancient 
History” —Ep. 
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Mr. Hall, Royal Artillery sch is Nil. 
Mr. Roberts, Royal Artillery .. 5s ee | 
Mr. Rose-Smith  .. .- Nil. 
Captain Taylor, Indian Army Service Corps ae | 
Captain Tyler, Royal Artillery : .- Nil, 


Major Wright, Royal Irish Fusiliers .. Nil. 
Total .. 11 and 1 panther. 


Bac BY MONTHS. 


December 1928 4 and 1 panther. 
January 1929 3 
May 19299 .. 0 ww eee 
June 1999 .. «wwe ee 
July 1999 <2: wx se 46 aa al 
Total . 11 and 1 panther. 


JUNGLES IN WHICH PIG WERE KILLED. 


Pali bs 3 sé we a -. 6 and 1 panther. 
Sikandra .. bed bet a oe .. 4 
Jodhpur Jhal $4 Ss a3 ce ar 
Total .. 11 and 1 panther. 
MEASUREMENTS. 
32 ins. and over .. Ba “3 es ..- 1 boar. 


31 ins. and under 32 ins. 2 
29> 9 a9 31 ”» ee ee oe 4 
29 yy) 9 30 ”? e- oe ee 1 ” 
28 a3 33 33 29 . 3B ) ee ee ee 2 
27 a3 33 a3 28 23 1 


Total .. 11 Boar. 
1 male panther 6 ft. 84 ins. 


K. CHEVASSE, LIEUT., 


R. Irish Fusiliers, 
Hon. Sec., Agra Tent Club. 


ALLAHABAD. 


The opening meet, after a lapse of some ten years, was held at Bamrauli on 
March 30th. Of the sixteen spears out only five had any previous experience. The 
ground selected for the beats was the high grass on the bank of the Ganges about 
three miles north of the 505th milestone on the Cawnpore road. 
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Owing to the number of inexperienced spears and the fact that the country was 
strange to every one, two rideable boar got away early on inthe beat. Towards the 
end of the beat a third boar broke and was ridden by two heats and despatched after 
a good hunt. This boar measured 294 ins. and was the only one killed that day. 
The following day the same country was hunted but although several good boar 
were put up none were killed. 


The third meet, held on the 4th of April, produced a 30 ins. and 365 ins. 
boar. By this time things had settled down well, beginners were rapidly gaining 
experience and the old hands were increasing their knowledge of the country. At 
the fourth meet held on April 7th one boar, 284 ins., was accounted for. 


The Nenia Ghat ground was not tried until April 18th. The meet is at Nenia 
Ferry only a mile and a half from cantonments, horses are swum across the Ganges 
and the first beat starts about three-quarter of a mile from the far bank. The day 
was blank but two good boar were ridden and lost. Later on in the season, this 
area produced some good boar, but the height and thickness of the grass before any 
burning has been done makes matter difficult. 


The Meja district was not hunted until the 5th July. This country is mentioned 
in connection with the Allahabad Tent Club by Lord Baden-Powell in his book. 
It lives up to the reputation he gave it, both as regards pig and the nature of the 
going. Strong thick bushes are numerous ; the soil in most places is black cotton 
with occasional nullahs and numerous rocks. Only one boar was killed in three 
meets which was most disappointing, since the place holds very fine pig and plenty 
of them. If hunted earlier next year, before any rain has fallen, it should afford 
excellent sport. Goshpore was only tried once and no pig were killed there. 


RECORD OF SPEARS. MEASUREMENTS. 
Mr. Rouse, R.A. 1 34 inches and over 1 
Capt. Jeffs, LAS.C. .. 5 33 pe er 0 
Capt. Fowler, 18th K.E.O. Cavalry . 4 32 re a. ae . O 
Rissaldar Kapur Singh 1 31 ” aa | AS ; 3 
Mr. Collins, R.A. oe ; 2 30 a ge . 9 
Capt. Ruttledge, Poona Foe. 3 29 FA ae . 6 
Mr. Russel, R. "A. : 2 28 2 pe 10 
Mr. Tuckey, Worcseterehire Regt, 2 27 oa a ae . O 
Rissaldar Gopal Singh : 3 nes 
Capt. Newington, 18th K.E.O. Cavalry 1 Total 29 


Mr. Gillmore, Worcestershire =e 
Mr. Higham, ‘I. A.U.L. . da 
Unrecorded 


Total .. 


ted 


Capt. H. O. W. Fow er, 
Hon. Sec., Allahabad Tent Club. 


Every credit is due to Captain Fowler for starting this Tent Club again after a lapse of ten 
years. The results he achieved were excellent, considering the fact that he had little or no 
information to work on.—ED. 
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BAREILLY. 


The season started with a meet of two days in October ; thisgwas madejpossible 
owing to the failure of the monsoon and the consequent lack of grass. The meet 
resulted in one pig being killed, but then the ‘ monsoon of militarism ’ burst and the 
Tent Club dissolved under its storm until March 7th. 


Hunting was then carried on regularly with two to four day meets every fort- 
night, with occasional bye days. It finally stopped in the middle of June when all 
the regular jungles had been hunted dry and the spears were reduced totwo. In 
these three months there were nineteen hunting days and twenty-three pig 
killed—figures which compare very favourably with those of last year. 

It has been the aim of the Tent Club to avoid jealous riding and ‘ pricking ’ for 
first spear honours ; a glance at the number of spears will show that everyone has 
had a fair share of hunting. It is true that the country was abnormally light and 
easy, but from the middle of April only one rideable boar was viewed and left unslain. 

There was one very enjoyable meet with three Gunners from Muttra when the 
Tent Club were the guests of Mr. & Mrs. Bryan and Mr. E. H. N. Gill, L.C.S., from 
Budaun. The last named with Mr. Waugh, I.C.S., also arranged another excellent 
meet in the Ganges Kadir about twenty miles South of Budaun. This country 
has great possibilities being typical kadir and has not been hunted for years. 

The Tent Club badly need a good Shikari; but it is hoped that the relieving 
battery from Meerut will bring an experienced man from the Meerut Tent Club. 
Then, with good rains, there ought to be plenty of sport from March to July, though 
manceuvres and practice camp will prevent any hunting before then. 

The death of Mr. D. Cartland, I.P., is deeply regretted by all members of the 
Tent Club. He soon proved himself to be one our best spears and his help from an 
official point of view was invaluable. He was always to the fore in his heat on his 
ponies “‘ Rosebud ”’ and “‘ Monkey Gland ”’; his loss will be greatly felt by all. 

Mr. W. B. Cotton, LC.S., gave his farewell meet to the Tent Club in March before 
retiring. He was as generous a host as ever and the Tent Club are deeply indebted 


to him. During the meet he speared his 127th pig, this at the age of fifty-seven 
years. 


RECORD OF SPEARS. 
Mr. Cartland, I. P. 4 
Mr. Champan, R. A. : 1 para. 
Mr. Collett-White, R. A. 3 
Mr. Cotton, I.C.S. 1 
Mr. Gill, I.C.S. 2 
Mr. Hill, The Buffs ae bs ae 26 
Mr. Hoare, The Buffs .. ai Ss .. 1 Nilgai. 
Mr. Hughes, The Buffs 1 
Mr. Lyall-Grant, R.A. .. oe 2 
Major Scott, R. A. -s Pee 4 1 
Mr. Waugh, I.C.S. 1 
Mr. Woodrooffe, R. A. 2 


Total .. 23 pig. 
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BaG OF Boar BY MONTHS. MEASUREMENTS. 
October .. 1 34 inches and over .. 1 
March 6 33, “ rs 2 
April 8 Do iss as 1 
May 4 31s, - - Nil. 
June 4 30 93 a9) a9 6 

29 99 Pd F ) 6 

JUNGLES IN WHICH PIG WERE KILLED. 28s, L. ss 5 

Mankara i id poy. 27.—Ci«,, . se 2 

Shabazpur (Etah) 8 —— 

Shahi... oe ie oe | Total .. 23 

Nauli (Etah) .. oe aa. |e —— 
Param .. oe a6 .. 8 
Total .. 23 

CapT. F. J. MATHEWS, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Bareilly Tent Club. 
BARODA. 


Owing to the scarcity of pig it is not possible to arrange a regular season’s 
hunting in Baroda; yet several enjoyable meetings have been held from time to 
time. Unfortunately the old records are not forthcoming. Some competition 
meetings also have taken place at Dabaka in Baroda State. 


His Highness the Maharaja Sahib has very kindly given two cups to be com- 
peted for every year. A competitor or a team securing the highest number of first 
spears wins the first cup outright ; the runner-up or runners-up getting the second 
cup as second prize. At the beginning of every meeting it is decided whether it 
will be a team or an individual competition. I give here the results of the meetings 
that have taken place between 1926-1929 :— 


1926 May. Shrimant Lalsing Gaekwar, highest number of first spears and killed 
the biggest boar. 


Prince Pratapsing Gaekwar, second highest number of first spears. 


1926 Nov. Usaf Mohamads, highest number of first spears and bagged the 
biggest boar. 


Shrimant Lalsing Gaekwar, second highest number of first spears. 
1927. No meeting. 
1928. Risaldar Dhor, winner of first prize in His Highness’ cup competition. 
Lieut. Shrimant Krishnarao Gaekwar, winner of second prize in His Highness’ 
cup competition. 
1929, Prince Pratapsing Gaekwar, highest number of first spears and Captain of 
the winning team, His Highness’ cup. 
Shrimant Bhadrasing Gaekwar killed the biggest boar, 


SHRIMANT LALSING GAEKWAR, 
BaAroDA, 
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BENGAL. 
CALCUTTA TENT CLUB. 


The past season has turned out most disappointing and no more than twenty- 
four pig were killed at Tent Club meets though ninety-three altogether were 
accounted for in Bengal. 

The season opened with a promising start in January, several pig being found in 
villages near Calcutta which, for many years past, have only afforded a very occa- 
sional hunt. This good opening was however more than balanced by the complete 
failure of the Serajganj Chur which was the mainstay of our 1926-27 season. 

There is, we fear, still a lot of spade work to be done and disappointments 
to be faced in the endeavour to find ground holding a reasonable supply of pig. 
Pigsticking in these parts is a very expensive pastime and to all intents and pur- 
poses is confined to Sundays only ; it is sincerely hoped that the coming season will 
prove more productive. 

Members were fortunate in being invited to several very excellent days on the 
Midnapore Zemindary property and in Mr. W. B. Renwick’s country round Kushtia. 

The largest pig killed this season was 33 ins. and of the twenty-four killed, 
twelve were 30 ins. or more. Nothing under 28 ins. was accounted for. 


Pic KILLED. 

‘I. M. Heriot... ee | E. C. Ormond 2 

I. M. Hooper .. 6 8 J. Ormond 1 

H. E. Colvin .. -- 5 O. Farrer 1 

E. R. Kenderdine 2 L. H. Bickmore 1 

Total 24 

MEASUREMENTS. JUNGLES, 
83 ins. and over 1 Kukur Bhil 12 
32 ,, * 4 Manikhira Bhil 6 
31 5 ss ig: o% Jessore 2 
30 ,, ‘3 a -. 38$ Bagmari 2 
29, ‘i - es Serajganj l 
28 ,, ‘3 5 Chandpara 1 
Total 24 Total 2 


H. M. P. Hewett, Major, 
Hon. Sec., Calcutta Tent Club. 


ON MIDNAPORE ZEMINDARY PROPERTY. 


The season opened favourably with four pig killed on the 14th of November 
at Jotashahi Chur. The majority (3.e., forty-one) of the pig were killed in the 
Bilmaria Estate. Unfortunately for various reasons, little village hunting was 
done. Mr. Lewarne had a bad fall early in the season, and consequently the 
Patkabari country was not hunted to the same extent as in former years. 
< average measurement of pig killed was 30} inches. The largest being 34} 
inches. 
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FrirsT SPEARS, 


C. Blomfield... .. 15 D. Somerville .. 1 
E. P. W. Nicholl 14 W. B. Renwick .. 1 
D. Robertson .. we 8 H. G. Gregson .. 1 
I. Maitland-Heriot .. 5 P. Hodder = 1 
H. M. P. Hewett 4 F. M. B. Lutyens 1 
R. Kinderdine .. 3 J. Thomas : 1 
W. F. K. Wyld 2 — 

Total 57 


AT Mr. W. B. RENWICK’sS MEETS. 


Mr. W. B. Renwick .. 
» C.R. Hill nl 


BUDAUN. 


An attempt to establish a Tent Club in Budaun was again defeated this year 
by a lack of spears. Pig, too, were not so well distributed as they were last year. 
But whereas last year’s bag was nil, seven good boar and a para stag (163” head) 
were accounted for in Budaun territory this season. These have already been 
included in the log of the Bareilly Tent Club, so that mention of them here is merely 
incidental. 

A meet was arranged at Kachla Ghat towards the end of April at which Budaun 
was glad to welcome Major Douglas Scott, R.A., Mr. Templer, R.A. and Mr, Chapman, 
R.A., from Muttra together with Mr. Collett-White, R. A., and Mr. Hill (The Buffs) 
from Bareilly. The bag was distinctly disappointing and out of all proportion to 
i way the spears worked and the extensive area hunted. The pig were just not 

ere. 

Towards the end of May another meet was arranged at Nauli on the Ganges, 
attended by Collett-White and Hill from Bareilly and the two local spears Waugh 
and Gill. The Kadir here was very extensive and seemed at the time to harbour 
the ‘‘ Old Gentleman’s Club” of the district. Considering that spears had only 
one horse apiece the bag of four for two days’ hunting was not bad. We might 
have had a different tale to tell had the Muttra spears been present on this occasion. 

Unfortunately the local country does not readily lend itself to a single spear 
hunting on his own. I tried it on several occasions along the Ramganga last winter, 
but though I found a number of rideable pig I never really got on terms with any 
of them. The high grass and jhow beat one every time. 

On one such occasion, thoroughly discouraged at my feeble prowess as a hog- 
hunter, I returned to my camp to be told that a fine boar, fresh from his slumber 
in the rabbi crop, had trotted past my tents towards the kadir during my absence. 
I looked at the direction he had taken, a full two miles across the “ bilkulest of 
bilkul maidans.” It was ever thus! 

Mr. Waugh, doing his damndest at the other end of the district, has confessed 


to similar experiences. 
E. H. N. GILL, 


BUDAUN TENT CLUB. 


A mixed bag—Kachla Ghat. 
Spears from Muttra, Bareilly and Budaun. 


Watering horses at Nauli. 


MEERUT TENT CLUB. 
Panther killed by Lt. Colam, R.H.A. 


Secunderabad—A fine specimen. 
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CAWNPORE. 


One hundred and forty-two boar were killed during the season ; this bag is a 
record for the Tent Club. 


In the early months of the season very few pig were killed ; this was due partly 
to most of the garrison being away, but chiefly to the fact that the Ganges kadir 
here is essentially a late country ; until the end of April nearly all the pig accounted 
for had been killed in Jhil kadir. The river country does not hold many pig until 
the crops are cut in March. 


Membership is very good, especially from Lucknow; at times over twenty 
spears turn up for week-end meets. As the country is not large enough for so 


many spears, next year two concurrent meets will have to be held on, at any rate, 
some week-ends. 


Two exceptional days’ sport were enjoyed. On the first, seven spears at Maha- 
paripur killed thirteen boar by 10 a.m. On the second, twelve spears accounted for 
fifteen boar in one morning at Bhasdana. On both occasions the reason was that 
the grass had been burnt the day before, and pig were found lying up in very isolated 
patches of cover. 


Owing to last year’s bad monsoon, most of the Kadir near Cawnpore was 
devoid of all cover by the end of March ; this made it necessary to open up some 
new country that had not been hunted for some time. Two very good new places 
were visited, Shahpur (near Araul) forty miles up the Grand Trunk road and 
Mahaparipur, seven miles above Bithur on the opposite bank ; the latter place 
was last hunted by the 4th Hussars in 1927. 


A few large pigs were killed on the canal at the end of April, but it is a disap- 
pointing country to hunt when compared to the kadir. 


Casualties were few and luckily none were serious. 


Poaching in some parts of the country is rather bad; chowkidars are being 
employed for the first time and it is hoped that the supply of pig will increase. 


Shanker and Bahadur are still the Tent Club’s Shikaries ; the former, as head 
shikari, has worked well. Bahadur however has been disappointing and, unless he 
works better next season, will have to be replaced. 


A very large gelded boar was killed in May, unfortunately he was never brought 
in so a post mortem could not be held on him. The most likcly theory seems to be 
that he was a village pig who had gone wild in his youth, but the size of his tushes 
and his very sturdy build go rather against this theory. 
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MEASUREMENTS. RECORD OF First SPEARS. 
34 inches and over... ae | Mr. Bramwell-Davis, H.L.I. 1 
33, l Mr. Carr-Harris, RA... 2 
32 C,, 9 Mr. Dobbin, R.A. 7 
31, 16 Mr. Everett ba a 11 
30 ,, 44 Mr. Elliot, R.A.. ee 8 
29 ,, 34 Mr. Fletcher, R. A. ae . 38 
28 ,, 37 Capt. F ulton, Skinners Horse 3 
— Mr. Grosvenor, 9th Lancers .. 5 
Total .. 142 Hon. A. Grenfell, 9th Lancers 2 
— Lord Grenfell, 60th Rifles ee | 
BAG OF BOAR BY MONTHS. ree poe a 2. O. Hussars ; 
pt. on, R.A... orn 
aaa: to March .. o re Mr. Haynes, Skinners Horse .. 1 
P “ : a Mr. Jackson, R.A. ie 1 
May - - ? a aH Mr. Maclaurin, Skinners Horse 3 
June. - = gee Mr. Ffoulks-Morris.. 1 
Mr. Haddow .. 2 
Total .. 142 Mr. Pinney, R.A. 21 
JUNGLES IN WHICH PIG WERE KILLED. Capt. Petherick, 3rd K. O. Hussars 6 
Shapur .. me is .. 32 Capt. Peck, Srd K.O. Hussars 3 
Basdana - -. 25 Major Purey-Cust, R.A. . 38 
Mahaparipur se 17 Mr. Peel, 8rd K.O. Hussars .. 2 
Paharipur and Sani Serai -. 15 Mr. Percival, LET. x « I 
Maraunda : -. 12 Major Randall, Skinners Horse 5 
Saloli Bagh and Pariar ; 9 Capt. Sanford, ‘8rd K. O. Hussars 2 
Ishrigung - 7 Capt. Salmon, 3rd K. O. Hussars 1 
Khundun 6 Mr. Sismey, 60th Rifles ae | 
Gangagung 5 Mr. Tulloch, R.A. 3 - (XI 
Safipur 5 Mr. Thatcher, R.A. 2 
Domanpur 4 Mr. Tosh ] 
Rajua Khera 3 Capt. Wooldridge, RA... 7 
Mandhana 1 Mr. Whitaker, 3rd K. O. Hussars 7 
Akbarpur Seng .. 1 Mr. Woodroofe, RA. .. ] 
Bara Serohi — Mr. Whitaker and Mr. Tulloch 1 
Total .. 142 Total .. 142 
B. PINNEY, Lrevt., R.A., 
H. EVERETT, 
Joint Hon. Secs., Cawnpore Tent Club. 
DELHI. 


The failure of the 1928 monsoon had disastrous consequences for the Tent Club, 
aud the most pessimistic prognostication at the beginning of the Season, that the 
bag would not reach the century, proved optimistic. 


Jungles like Hassanpur disappeared entirely, while Solara-Bolhara could only 
yield one pig. Patparganj was beaten four times for a solitary boar, and two days 
at Surajpur collected nothing but two fines, The only bright spot of the season 
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was the development of the country north of Delhi, where a new beat like Khunam- 
pur yielded seven boar for three days hunting. A further extension northward 
appears to be advisable for next season. 


Concurrently with the deterioration of the bag, there was a falling off in the 
weight of pig—only five boar over 180 lbs.—and the number of fines exceeded the 
average proportion. 

The season was remarkably free from serious accidents and a meed of praise 
is due to Mick who, with six first spears, under single ownership, was bracketed top 
scorer—Verily things are not always what they seem. 


RECORD OF IST SPEARS. JUNGLES IN WHICH PIG WERE KILLED. 
Benyon 4 
Bowes 2 Patparganj .. 1 
Fryer .. 1 Metcalfe House 1 
Head .. 2 Burani. . be 1 
Jackson 2 Palla .. 2 
Leggat 13 Ghaziabad ‘ 3 
Lindsay 5 Solhara, Bolhara 3 
Marriott 4 Khunampur .. q 
Macartney 1 Nasarpur . 12 
Macfarlane 11 Kasna ate 36 
Purefoy 2 
Roberts 6 
Ross 6 
Sale .. os 1 
Scott-Cockburn 5 
Unclaimed 1 
Total .. 66 Total .. 66 
BAG OF BOAR BY MONTHS. MEASUREMENTS. 
November 1928 .. we ol 33 inches and over .. 1 
December _e,, < . 21 32.Ci«, ne ae 3 
January 1929... . 5 31s, ees" one | 
February _e,, i -- Mil 30. C=, oe ae ees -- 16 
March " Ss .. 6 29 —=«a, gh ge ae .. 16 
April y ee .- 10 28. —C,, ae 14 
May oe ‘ss st. LE 4 ae ee ee | 
June - oe | Unweighed and unmeasured 8 
Total .. 66 


T. LEGGAT, Caprr., R.A., 
Hon. Secy., Delht Tent Club. 


FEROZEPORE. 


The Ferozepore Tent Club, started in 1929, had rather a disappointing season. 
It was known that there had been hog-hunting before in this district but no records 
were available. Hunting started in January and went on up to the end of June. 
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The country hunted is a strip five miles wide and about thirty miles long, south 
of the River Sutlej. Sport was spoiled by large patches of practically unridable 
jungle and by a good deal of shooting of pig by the local ‘‘ bundook-wallahs.”’ 


Lack of outside support did not improve matters. However in spite of all 
difficulties an enjoyable season resulted ; nineteen members joined the club, eleven 
others came out as visitors, Of these thirty, nearly half were novices. 


The number of days hunted were twenty-five of which three were blank. On 
every other day pig were seen and hunted. 


RECORD OF 1ST SPEARS. 


Mr. Thompson, Royal Scots Fusiliers 1 
Brigadier Battye she aa sia 1 
Mr. Ferguson, R.A... a 1 
Major Agnew, R.A... ae 1 
Lt.-Col. Wilson, Rifle Brigade 1 
Mr. Wilbraham, Rifle Brigade 1 
Mr. Tryon, Rifle Brigade 1 
Total 7 
K, M. AGNEW, 
Major, R.A., 
Hon Secy., Ferozepore Tent Club. 


FYZABAD. 


Our season did not start until the end of March this year. Owing to the small 
garrison, Polo and Pig Sticking cannot both run together and, as a Polo Tournament 
had been arranged for the middle of March, Pig Sticking had to wait. However. 
in April we started and managed to get in about two meets a week until the rains broke, 


The supply of pig has been very bad this year. The great difficulty is that the 
Tulsipur and Manjha Ratu areas across the river, which hold any number of pig, 
are unrideable. A lot of ground was cleared by burning, but before hunting becomes 
possible much more will have to be cleared and of course there is the inevitable 
difficulty with the zemindars who own the ground. A few meets are held there 
but in every case the few pig, that were induced to break over the open, got into 
heavy cover without giving the spears a chance. 


Manjha Kala and Miranghat were made quite ridcable after a certain amount 
of burning and on these areas most of the hunting took place. They are situated 
on each side of Cantonments and on two or three occasions pig have broken from one 
to the other, nght through Cantonments. Their supply of pig appear to come 
from Manjha Ratu and Tulsipur and after they were hunted a few times, quite 
naturally the supply failed. 


We had very few entirely blank days, but on the other hand on only one occasion 
were two pig killed on the same day. Next year it is hoped to be able to clear 
enough of the ground over the river to make it huntable. This will possibly kcep 
the pig more evenly distributed and obviate our chief difficulty this year, namely 
that of overhunting one place. There are a good lot of young boar about 
and, although undoubtedly many fall victims to local talent with the net, there should 
be a good supply next year. 


PATNA-DINAPORE TENT CLUB. 
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Returning from Sabbalpore. 


A group at Manair. 


A good Boar, Fyzabad Tent Club. 


FYZABAD TENT CLUB. 


Preparing to cross the Gogra. 
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Sumar Singh, Shikari. 
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The question of going further afield is another difficulty. We managed about 
five spears a meet this year when hunting nearby, but had it been a question of 
taking four days leave or so we should seldom have been able to get as many. There 
are very few regular spears and in the hot weather duties come round very quickly 
especially with people away on leave. It is doubtful too if there are any better 
places within a reasonable distance. The boar that we bagged were all good big 
ones, most being about 30 inches, and in nearly every case gave excellent runs. 
The country is mostly long grass and heavy areas of jhao and once the old dooker 
gets to the jhao he wins. It is very sporting country with the odds definitely in 


favour of the pig. However it is better to hunt a pig and loose him than not hunt 
at all. 


RECORD OF 1ST SPEARS. 
K. P. Smith .. 
W. Pike 
H. Finch 
Major Montague 
W. A. Bickford 
, Troter a 
Gunner Havildar 


Pig killed 


Number of meets 
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D. C. S. SINCLAIR, Lr., 
Hon Sec., Fyzabad Tent Club. 
GHAZIPORE. 


During the season one hundred and one boar and one nilgai were killed by 
members of the Tent Club. This constitutes a record and exceeds our existing 
record of fifty-nine boar killed in 1926-27, by forty-two. 

Hunting was commenced at Xmas at Shairpore, but in five days hunting only 
two boar were killed. The country was a sea of grass and miles of standing ‘ avahr’ 
—pig were in consequence difficult to locate and, when located, difficult to kill. The 
vast expanse of ‘ avahr’ was undoubtedly due to no floods during the preceding 
rains and in years like this, hunting is not practicable in Shairpore till mid-April. 

We were helped considerably by a party of four enthusiasts from Lucknow 
and Fyzabad who were with us for about a month. Unfortunately Sismey of the 
60th Rifles crashed in the first meet dislocating his shoulder and injuring his horse 
which had to be destroyed. We thus lost the help of a fine sportsman and a 
gallant horse. 

Nainijor, Jowhi and Bulwah, which have not been hunted of recent years, 
were visited. Hunting was difficult owing to high grass and wire but pig were 
plentiful and with proper, bandobust and discriminate burning, these places ought 
to produce excellent results in the future. 

Shairpore gave very good results as usual, notwithstanding the fact that 
there was practically no Aingwa and lupia, Putkania was somewhat better than 
usual due to a strip of jhow about a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide which 
had sprung up on the banks of the river. Jhuipur lacked its usual Asngwa and 
lapta and only provided three boar. The diava below the Civil Station provided 
three boar and next season ought to hold more. 

We regret to state that we were unable to accord permission to several out- 
station parties to hunt our country as there was a dearth of cover and we already 
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had a party in our midst. In anormal year we could have accommodated them 
and would have been pleased to do so. 


RECORD OF 1ST SPEARS. 


NAMES. NUMBER OF 1ST SPEARS. BIGGEST PIG. 
Mr. F. A. Utting : sis oy 24 33” 
Mr. H. G. Pike, RA.*. - Se 19 32” 
Mr. A. P. Collett, I.C.S. 3 = 14 32” 
Lord Grenfell, 60th Rifles* .. 11 334” 
Mr. Ford, 6th Inniskilling * Dragoon 
Guards* 3 4 : 8 333” 
Mr. G. W. Cobbold * 6 30” 
Mr. L. M. Macdowell, I.P.S. .. 6 30” 
Mr. Barnes, York and Lancaster Regt. . 5 29° 
Mr. Drake-Brockman, Berkshire tear - 5 30” 
Mr. Williamson * ; 2 29” 
Mr. Macdonald * : is 1 293° 
Mr. C. Sismey, 60th Rifles * bsg S8 Bs 
Total - 101 Boar. 
33” and over 3 
32” 7 
31” 8 
30° ts ais is Ns os 13 
Under 30” .. i ~ “A ig a i 70 
Total -- 101 Boar. 


The spears marked * were visiting members during the season. 


F. A. UTTING, 
Hony. Secy., Ghazipore Tent Club. 


HYDERABAD (SIND). 
DEAR SIR, 

In reply to your letter of 20th July, there has been very little pigsticking here 
this season, mainly due to a change over in the Batteries. When the 14th Field 
Brigade were here, those usually out were :—Lieuts. Walker, Moffatt, Campbell, 
Captain Pratt and myself. Walker killed a fair sized pig on Jan. 24th at Dehta, 
six miles out, after a straight run in the open. 

Since then we have had a few hunts but no kills. Owing to the heavy thorn 
jungle, it is hard to get the pig to break ; I myself chased one boar out three times 
in one morning, but he turned back into the cover every time before going a hundred 

ards. 
‘i The new Brigade is mechanized and so we are handicapped for horses. When 
we do get out, the field usually consists of Lt.-Col. A. V. Batchelor, Capt. E. H. 
Gage, Lts. Betts, Boyce, Stausley and myself. The local zemindars are a great 
help and I hope to get things going properly next season. 
Yours sincerely, 


F. H. PEPPE, Capt., R.A, 


GHAZIPUR. 


1, Lord Grenfell and a 33} ins. Boar. 2,3 & 4. Three days’ bag (Ghazipur). 


JUBBULPORE. 
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ae 


4 
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Baghora, May 26th. 2. A Pig killed by Maxwell on “ The Boar.” 3. A 29 ins. Boar 


killed by Hurst. 


4. 


A 30} ins. Loar killed by Good on “ Billy.” 
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JHANSI. 


The Jhansi Tent Club had not functioned during 1927-28, but on the arrival 
of 18th K. E. O. Cavalry at Jhansi in November 1928 a start was made. Col. 
B. N. Abbay, 18th Cavalry, took over the duties of Honorary Secretary in order to 
get the show started and ran it till he went on leave in March. He worked up the 
country again and taught the club, which was entirely composed of novices, how 
to get pig out of their covers and how to hunt and kill them. 


The country was not so thick as usual, at the start, owing to the monsoon 
having failed but for the same reason the cover on the hills and the scrub and thorn 
jungles were too light to hold pig during May and June; these are generally the best 
two months in Jhansi. Water was very scarce which made it difficult to find pig 
so that the season did not finish up as hopefully as it had started ; also Col. Abbay 
was badly missed. 


The country far afield still wants a lot of reconnoitring and local chaukidars 
should be put in charge of covers as shooting is very prevalent ; nearly all the pig 
this season were found within a radius of seven miles of Jhansi. 


The tent club went to Gwalior for Christmas and on one other occasion. 


RECORD OF lst SPEARS JUNGLES IN WHICH PIG WERE KILLED. 
Major Gibson 3 Sitapur (Betwa River) .. ig 11 
Col. Keys 1 Bhojla (Pahuj River) . - 8 
Col, Bosela 2 Mahrajpur, Gwalior .. ois 8 
Capt. Corner... 1 Sashera “i ae ne 5 
Mr. Batt, R. A. .. a - 2 Bijoli - ee ‘ 1 
Col. B. N. Abbay, 18th Cavalry 7 Garh Mau - se 8 
Col. E. G. Hume 5 . 3 Z Narainpur Nullah .. 2 
Capt. M. T. L. Newington _,, 3 Gulara 15th M.S. Cawnpore Road 1 
Capt. B. E. W. Edmondson ,, 2 Pali Pahar i ss i 4 
Maj. F. T. Drake Brockman, 4 Raksa .. ee és 3 
Capt. R. F. Burnand es 13 City (Unao Gate) 2 
Mr. R. L. Simpson * 7 
Mr. A. J. Fenwick - 1 Total .. 53 
Mr. J. M. Barlow ‘s 3 
Risaldar Bahadur Singh _,, 2 

R. SIMPSON, LIEvr,, 
Total 53 


| 18th K.E.O., Cavalry, 
BaG OF BoaR BY MONTHS. 


November ‘ 
December 


Honorary Secretary, Jhanss Tent Club. 


February 
March .. 


April - j 
May 
June 


s | Hm G2 00 C8 O 6 © 
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JUBBULPORE. 


For the second year in succession pigsticking at Jubbulpore has been run by 
Captain J. F. Maxwell as a private concern with a few officers mostly from the 
Indian Signal Corps. There has been no attempt to form a definite Tent Club. 
The supply of pig will give sport for only a very limited number of spears and, until 
country further afield has been exploited successfully, the chances of killing more 
pig will not improve. In six weeks pigsticking every rideable boar in the Baghora 
area had either been killed or had disappeared to some jungle stronghold. 

The first six or seven meets promised similar sport to last season—pig seldom 
broke and invariably got back into thick Dak jungle before they could be speared. 
At Easter, however, Maxwell, who had gone out alone, returned to Jubbulpore 
on Good Friday in his Ford Car with a magnificent 31” boar, weighing 181 lbs., 
with the good news that he had found a miniature Kadir near Baghora, had killed 
another 30” pig out there and had left two rideable boar for the rest of us to deal 
with during Easter Camp which was to begin the following day. 

From this day onwards things never looked back and there was not a single 
day for the rest of the season on which pig were not seen. 

On the advice of Mr. Irwin, the Commissioner of Jubbulpore and winner of 
the Nagpur Hunt Cup in 1909-1910, it was decided to kill barren sows, as well 
as boar, in order to get the support of the villagers against pig shooting. This 
advice has been instrumental in definitely stopping any khubber being given by 
the villagers of the Baghora area to pig-shooting parties. All four sows killed were 
barren and fought well. The best day of the season was on May 26th, when three 
pig were killed by Maxwell, Good and Hur—all hunting alone. 


RECORD OF FIRST SPEARS. 


NAME, HORSE, FIRST SPEARS TOTAL, 
OBTAINED. 
Bill. 2 
Captain J. F. Maxwell, es .-< The Boar, 3 6 
Indian Signal Corps. (Solly. 1 
Captain G. S. Hurst, .. “ a } Kangaroo Baby 4 5 
R. Signals. Solly. 1 
Billy. 3 
Lieut. E.D. Good, _... ae ..< Fatima ‘1 4 
R. Signals. U-Boat. 0 
Mr, Lane Joynt, P.W.V. ws ove } Jezebel. 1 9 
Eightpence. 1 
Captain F. J. Allen, .. a .. Solly. 1 1 
R, Signals. 
Mr. Kane, R.A.V.C. .. ss .- Flush, 0 0 
Mr. Gray, R. Signals. .. se .. The Devil. 0 0 


Total 4 18 18 
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MEASUREMENTS. 
31” and over ke cs oe 2 Both Belia. 
30” ,, » 7 5. oe 5 One Belia. 
29” ,, e ue af as 5 
ZO oe as es bs. cles 3 »Remainder Loria. 
OM gy. 3 


Two varieties of pig are met with in the C. P., the Lora and Belta. The former 
corresponds to the Tefensa and the latter to the Mukna of the Ganges and Jumna 
Kadir. 


The Lorta is a small compact pig, very fierce and fast. They invariably jump 
when delivering a cut, and have small tushes which are very sharp. 


The /3elsa is a much heavier pig, very slow and easily caught. If not killed 
outright he will put up a very stout fight and is a heavy pig to hold off. His tushes 
are big and thick. 


Although both these varieties inhabit the same jungles, they are rarely found 
in the same sounder. Of this, two cases were seen, however, last season. The 
Be'sa prefers to live in a definite locality and does not wander so far afield as the 
Lora and, though the Belia is a very fine trophy when mounted, the Lorta must 
be given pride of place as a fighting pig. 

Owing to the different natures of the country it is impossible to compare the 
pace of pigsticking in Jubbulpore with Meerut, Muttra and Delhi, but a much 
handier horse is required to take the banks and swing with the pig directly he is over. 


Taking Jubbulpore as the centre, during the last two years a very large area 
of the country has been reconnoitred up to thirty miles on the Sihora side, up to 
fourteen miles on the Saugor side, up totwenty miles on the Bombay side and about 
a couple of miles on the Mandla side. It has been proved in all directions that, 
with the exception of the five square miles which gave the whole of this season’s 
sport, pig are difficult to find and it is practically impossible to make them break 
from their jungles. 


The Baghora country is fed with pig from the hills towards Damoh, from the 
Pariat Nullah and from Dahmeta Hill, all of which are ideal breeding grounds. 
The line, normally about sixty beaters strong, failed continually except on three 
occasions, to make the pig break from the Pariat Nullah or Damheta jungles. This 
may not still be true when crops are standing in the fields but has to be proved 
next year. This season’s experience has, however, shown that if the Pariat jungles 
are well disturbed in the evening, pig will be found lying out in the fields and grass 
country the following morning. On this fact the whole of the season’s tactics were 
based. The characteristics of the Jubbulpore country have already been described 
in the Hoghunters’ Annual of 1929. 


MEERUT. 


During this season 134 Boar, 1 Panther, 2 Hyzna, 1 Para (19 ins.) 1 Gond, and 1 
Blackbuck were killed. The Panther provided a good deal of excitement, but no 
serious damage to man, or horse; Ormsby (R.H.A.), not realising what the 
Shikaree was shouting about, charged into abush, but came out equally fast over 
his horse’s tail, with the Panther clawing at his horses head, and the horse striking 
out madly with his fore feet. Thereafter the Panther went away over maidan, and 
was practically killed, when crouching, by a single spear from Colam (R.H.A.), 
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the latter’s maiden “ Spear’’. The Blackbuck, although on three legs, gave a very 
fast three-mile hunt, while the Gond took Darling (R.A.) a very long way before 
he was killed. 


At one time, early in the season, it was hoped that we should get a bigger bag, 
but thelast twomeets were very disappointing. Tigri Island, where it was hoped to 
get at least two really good days hunting, proved completely blank. This was due 
to a bad error of judgment ; the Island should have been hunted earlier in the season, 
but this was put off for a month and when we arrived on June 13th it was to find 
that the river had risen with the snow water three days before ; although the whole 
island was a mass of fairly fresh rootlings and tracks, not one boar was seen. However 
it was a satisfactory total, and the best since the 1924 Floods. 

The most cheering sign was the number of regular Spears who came out this 
season. For the past two years we had suffered from a sad dearth of pig-killing 
spears, and last year we had got used to looking on a meet of four or five members 
asnormal. This year however we have had an average of over eight Spears out per 
meet. 

Owing to the failure of the monsoon last year the country has been very much 
lighter, and consequently more easy to hunt than in the past, but there was plenty 
of holding cover at nearly all of our meets. 

The casualties to man and horse have fortunately been light. No man has been 
seriously injured, and only one horse badly lamed. 

The Tent Club Staff have remained the same throughout the Season and worked 
well. Babu and Najib Ullah being, as ever, a tower of strength in their respective 
departments. 

Poaching has been less general than last year. Thanks are due to the help we 
have received from the Collectors of Meerut and Moradabad, and from the various 
Tehsildars. 

The prospects for next season are good. Much of the very thick cover has 
been burnt, and plenty of young pig have been seen. 


RECORD OF FIRST SPEARS. 


Capt. Benyon (4th Hrs.) . oe 76 Mr. Grosvenor oc Lers.).. 1 
Mr. Benson (R. A.) ‘ -. 382 Capt. Head (4th Hrs.) ... 5 
Capt. Bomford (2nd Lecrs. ) 5 Capt. Howard (R. A.) .. 2 
Maj. Carlisle (R.A.) : 1 Capt. Long (I. A. S.C.) .. 0 
Capt. Catto (4th Hrs.) .. 1 Maj. MacFarlane (R. A.) . a 4 
Mr. Chauvel (Aust. Staff Corps) . 12 Mr. Neilson (R. A.) Bid -- 4 
Mr. Clements (4th Hrs.) . mee | Mr. Ormsby (R. H. A.) : 10 
Mr. Colam (R. H. A.) 1 Capt. Parham (R. A.) . 1 
Mr. Colvin (Calcutta L. H. ) ee 32 Mr. Peyton (15-19th Hrs) 2 
Maj. Cursetjee (I. M.S.) . . 2 Capt. Portal (2nd Lers.) . Q 
Mr. Darling (R. A.) : oe | Mr. Ripley (R. A.) 2 
Maj. Davison (2nd Lcrs.) . 0 Capt. Scott Cockburn (th Hrs... 1 
Mr. Dollar (4th Hrs.) 0 Mr. Thomas (R. A.) 12 
Mr. Gage (4th Hrs.) 1 Mr. Thompson (R. A.) .. -- 5 
Mr. Graham (R. A.} 4 Capt. Wilkinson (2nd Lcrs.) se 
Hon. A. Grenfell (Sth Lers.) 0 Mr. Woodroffe (R. A.) : al 

Kadir Cup Spears .. ss § 


S 
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BaG OF BOAR BY MONTBS. 


November 1928. . .. 3 April 1929.. .. 28 
December 1928.. .. 12 May 1929. . -. 46 
January 1929.. -. 5 June 1929. . -. 12 
February 1929.. a. @ —_—— 
March 1929.. .. 25 134 


JUNGLES IN WHICH PIG WERE KILLED. 


Asilpur__.... 55 dis . 2 Gajraula... as eg ee 
Dhabarsi i ws ads ae AZ Basantpur a - ae | 
Ujhari Dehri Bartaura.. a .. 12 
Hasanpur Jalpur (Bijnor Island) .. .. 18 
Bijaura ws - ae “oa Sherpur... nt a wx 19 
Jharina Gajraula.. i ae . 4 
Husseinpur (Bijnor aie -- 12 Sirazpur.. ies cd .. 14 
Badhwa .. de ee .. 14 Jharima... is i, - wee 
Gajraula.. 2 sd os aA Badhwa... zs - oar 
Kadir Cup .. oy vr . 9 = 
134 
MEASUREMENTS. 

$2 inches ie det as .. 10 

$1 fs #4 sf: me .. 24 

30 =z, ss - oe oe 20 

29 . 28 

° 28, 27 

27 o 13 

Unmeasured 5 

134 


E. R. BENSON, Ligut., R.A., 
Honorary Secredary, Meerut Tent Club. 


MHOW. 


The Season opened on April 7th, and closed on June 16th. Great keenness was 
shown by everyone ; in some cases rather to the detriment of the sport. 


In the Mhow country it is extremely difficult to kill pig. There are two main 
strong-holds, Ralamandil and Rhanbhawar, both large isolated hills covered with 
thick scrub, and holding usually tiger, panther, pig, nilgai and hyena. They require 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred beaters to do them properly, and pig must 
be given at least two hundred and fifty yards ‘‘law’’ before being ridden. Pig 
usually make for thick scrubby nullahs, about three quarters of a mile to a mile 
distant, and they cannot be killed unless they are ridden “ all out” on good horses. 
This was our chief difficulty, as Field Artillery horses were the usual mounts. 


At the beginning of the season no one had ever killed a pig, but five were 
accounted for, Colonel Henderson, R. A. M. C., Major Maitland-Dougall, Captain 
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Ripley and Mr. Pethick, R. A., and Mr. Longfield, R.C. S. obtaining spears. One 
hyena was also killed. The attendance was always excellent, averaging twelve per 
meet, while the following members hunted during the season :— 


Col. P. H. Henderson, R. A. M. C. Mr. A. A. M. Best, R. A. 
Maj. E. S. D. Martin, v /vi D. G.’s. Mr. R. K. M. Battye, R. A. 
Mrs. Martin, Mr. D. C. F. Lewis, R. A. 
Major D. M. Fraser, P. A. Manpur. Mr. G. L. Fitzgerald, R. A. 
Capt. W. T°. Q. Shuldham, I. A. Mr. G. L. Pethick, R. A. 
Mr. J. A. Pope, I. C. S. Mr. A. E. Phillips, R. A 
Maj. G. W. Gaskell, R. A. Mr. J. Williamson, R. A 
Maj. W. E. Maitland-Dougall, R. A. Mr. R. de C. Yeo, R. A. 
Maj. J. O. Campbell, R. A. Mr. B. H. Tatchell, R. A. 
Capt. F. B. Halistone, R. A. Mr. J. F. Longfield, R. C. S. 
Capt. J. M. Ripley, R. A. Mr. W. G. Foster, R. A. M. C. 
Capt. H. G. E. Wisdom, R. A. Mr. D. F. Yate-Lee, Beds & Herts. 
Capt. A. H. R. Ayers, R. A. Mr. W. H. Smith. 

Mr. W. A. Gimson, R. A. Mr. A. J. E. Cleeve, R. A. 


Mr. C. E. Hamill-Stewart, R. A. 


It is hoped to do considerably better next season. An earlier start will be made, 
as soon as the Hunting Season ends, and several new places holding promise of 
pig are being investigated. 


J. L. RIPLEY, Capr., R.A., 
Hon. Sec., Mhow Tent Club. 


MORADABAD. 


By kind permission of the Moradabad Tent Club, Moulton-Barrett and Clements 
made a tour of just over three weeks on the Ram-Ganga north of Moradabad in 
April. Scott Cockburn and Chauvel each came out for a week and Head for one 
day. Brocklehurst of the Greys’ had done this trip in 1927 and killed thirty-five 
pig in six weeks. 


We started at Misripur Bejunepur near Kanth and worked up to Bhanauti 
about ten miles from the hills. 


Unlike most of the U. P. this year, cover was extremely thick, mostly green 
overgrown tooth brush grass and jhow which it was impossible to burn. There was 
a fair supply of pig at the first two camps but unfortunately this was the time when 
spears were fewest and several escaped in the thick jungle. From there onwards 
the country was overrun with Kanjars, and though there were signs of pig every- 
where they had practically all left the jungles. 


Four days at Raini, where a bag of forty had been obtained just before the war, 
produced no pig at all, though a panther, which made an unexpected appearance, 
gave the three spears an exciting ten minutes. 


If steps were taken to preserve this country it should provide excellent sport 
for a small party in May or June. 
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RECORD OF FIRST SPEARS. 


Moulton-Barrett .. 4 ade .. § 
Clements .. a ee a ..  2and 1 Panther. 
Head a Ste as Ee a | 
Scott Cockburn .. x3 sg ee | 
: Total .. 9 Boar—1 Panther. 
MUTTRA. 


The Season started on November 15th, 1928. Owing to lack of country and 
pig it was found necessary to stop hunting earlier than usual, the last meet of the 
season being held on June 9th. The club had eighteen members and the average 
out at a meet was nine. 


Owing to the failure of the Monsoon in 1928 the country was very light, the 
only cover being jhow and thorns. Crops were also very poor and provided prac- 
tically no cover. The entire absence of grass reduced more than half the country 
to “saf matdan’” with the result that Garaya, Sheiksai, Samoli, Ral and 
Nohjhil produced no pig, and none of the other jungles had anything like their 
normal amount of cover; the whole Kadir was huntable before Christmas. Jahangirpur 
supplied a third of the total bag and was the only jungle to produce its normal 
show of pig. Both the Delhi and Brindraban Road gooms have been ruined 
by wire. Only a short Christmas camp from 24th to 30th December could be held 
this year. Sport was very disappointing, only seven boar being killed. 


Unfortunately the Muttra Cup could not be held owing to lack of cover. 


Casualties have been very light. Captain Warder, who broke a finger and Mr. 
Colchester, who was slightly cut by a pig, were the only spears to be incapacitated. 
Horse injuries have not been serious, though stubs and stakes were rather numerous. 


There has been the usual trouble with Kanjars, chiefly in the north of the coun- 
try and along the canal. A panther was killed by some zemindars at Basana, 
and another was reported to have been wounded at Sakraya. Very few wolves 
have been seen and only two hyena. 


The season on the whole has been disappointing, but the bag of 124 boar is as 
good as could be expected considering the state of the country. The average size 
of pig was smaller than last year, twenty boar of 30 inches and over were killed, the 
largest being 32 inches. 


Prospects for the next season depend almost entirely on really good rains. A 
large number of pig have undoubtedly left the country but if there isa good monsoon 
there is every reason to hope that they will return. A good show of young pig have 
been seen during the season, but owing to the shortage of cover they are less than 
usual, 


Chamru and the Tent Club Staff have worked hard during a difficult season, 
and the thanks of all members are due to the Civil Officers of Muttra for their ready 
assistance at all times. 


RECORD OF IsT SPEARS. 


Mr. Akroyd-Hunt, R.A... 
Mr. Chapman, R.A. sie 
Mr. Clarke, R. A 

Mr. Colchester, R. A. 


Mr. MacNicoll, R. H.A.. 
Mr. Parr .. - 
Mr. Rice, R.A. .. 

Capt. Richards, R.A... 
Mr. Sheppard, R. H. A. .. 
Maj. Scott, R. A. .. 

Mr. Templer, R. A. 

Maj. Wallace, R. A. 

Capt. Waller, R. A. 

Capt. Warden, R. H. A. . 


Total 


BaG OF BOAR BY MONTHS. 


November 1928 
December 1928 
Janu 1929 
February 1929 
March Pr 
April i 
May *9 
June i 


Total 
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JUNGLES IN WHICH PIG WHERE 
KILLE 


D. 
19 Jahangirpur 
10 Sakraya .. 
3 Bijoli 
10 Panigaon 
4 Jaisingur 
10 Sultanpur es 
3 Muttra Islands .. 
16 Majhoi 
rf Chanpari.. 
ll Anng .. ate 
1 Rawal Nullahs .. 
1 Kokilaban 
5 Tumola .. 
10 Barsana .. 
3 Karhala .. 
ll Musmana 
—— Sihawan i 
. 124 Madhuri Kund 
Total 
MEASUREMENTS. 
4 $2 inches and over 
. iil 31 - ase 
22 30 a 
35 29 oe 
6 28 e 
33 Unmeasured 
10 
3 Total 
124 


H. McA. RICHARDS, Carr., 


J. A. AKROYD-HUNT, 


Joint Honorary Secretaries, 


ee 


pend 
bd 
pps 


Muttra Tent Club. 


PATIALA. 


RAJINDER TENT CLUB. 
After a lapse of a considerable number of years, pig-sticking was revived in 


Patiala this year. 


Owing to several State functions, the season was not started till the middle of 
March. Considering that most of the regular attendants were new to the game, very 
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fair sport was obtained. In eleven meets a total of twenty-seven pig were accounted 
for. It was very refreshing to see the keenness with which the start of regular hog 
hunting was met, not only by the officers of the Patiala State Forces, but also by 
officers from Ambala. The Gunners, Royal Fusiliers and several other officers of 
our neighbouring cantonment were very regular in their attendance despite the early 
hours which were entailed in getting to the meets (some twenty-four to thirty-six 
miles off) by 6-30 a.m. 


First spears were obtained by the following :— 


Maj. Glyn Lloyd, R. A. V. C. 

Capt. L. A. M. Bates, R. F. 

Lieut. F. D. Rome, R. F. 

Lieut. R. Ramsome, R. F. 

Lieut. P. Henry, R. F. 

Capt. O. de T. Lovett, A. H. Q., Patiala, 
Capt. Fateh Singh, Ist R. Lancers, 

Lieut. Durga Partap Rana, Ist R. Lancers. 
Capt. Dalip Singh, Ist R. Lancers. 

Capt. Sawan Singh, 1st R. Lancers. 

Lieut. Kehar Singh, 2nd Lancers. 

Lieut. Bhagwant Singh, 2nd Lancers. 
Lieut. Tejja Singh, 2nd Lancers. 

Col, E. Conway Gordon, A. H. Q., Patiala. 


Bag 27 Boar. 


CONWAY GORDON, CoLonet, 
A. H, Q., Patiala. 


PATNA-DINAPORE. 


“I feel that the Patna-Dinapore Tent Club has ceased to exist”’.......... 
The Hog-hunters’ Annual, Vol. IT., 1929. 


This year, all who had previously done any hunting in this district are no longer 
with us. It was therefore entirely owing to the energy and enthusiasm of Lieut.-Col. 
M. G. H. Barker, Mr. F. S. McNamara and Capt. H. S. Ford that on the 24th March 
a meeting was convened at which it was decided that the above club should again 
be formed. Necessary arrangements were made and eleven members were elected. 
Before the end of May membership had increased to sixteen and the average number 
of spears out during the season was six. 


The first meet was held on the 26th March at Hajipore, and the last on the 
30th of July on Dinapore dtava, During this short season twenty boar were accounted 
for and the tallest, 31 inches, was got at Manair. This is a satisfactory bag when 
it is considered that at the beginning of the season all except three spears were 
novices, that the majority of members went through the season with only one 
mount and that the country was not known to any present member of the club. 
These, of course, were serious handicaps to successful sport. 


We are very fortunate, however, in having the pig country so close to head- 
quarters. Within three miles of cantonments on the Dinapore @taraseven boar were 
killed. On the Manair diava, eleven miles east of Dinapore, the bag for the season 
was eleven boar, while at Sabbalpore, on the north bank of the Ganges, two boar were 
stuck. Hajipore dara was visited once and Bakhtiapore four times. The former 
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proved impossible hunting due to the very thick jungle. Bakhtiapcre was found 
to be full of pig but they were inaccessable, also due to heavy jungle. Another 
year it is hoped to obtain better sport at these places. 


Hunting in this district is entirely on the fertile dsavas of the Rivers Ganges 
and Sone. They are under cultivation up to the end of March, until when it is 
not possible to start hunting. As sport has perforce to finish with the breaking 
of the monsoon at the end of July, the season here is a very short one. 


As most of the members had only one mount throughout the season, meets 
had necessarily to be short, seldom lasting more than three hours. However, as 
on most occasions the country to be hunted was quite near, this did not inconvenience 
us to the extent that might otherwise have been expected. Meets have been held 
regularly twice a week—Thursday and Sunday mornings. 


Next year we hope to go further afield to Chapra and other dsaras where pig 
are rumoured to be plentiful. This year we have had to rely for our information 
on the knowledge of an old Shikari, Ram Peari, who was in the employ of the Club 
in days gone by. Unfortunately his tidings have not always been very up-to-date 
and on occasions we had to rely more on the information of the rural police and of the 
local inhabitants. By the time next season comes, we hope to have arrived at 
some better arrangement and there is little reason why we should not then have 
better sport even than this year. 


The following incident is of interest, which occured during a hunt on Sabbalpore 
dsara. A big boar was put by the beaters and was hunted for about a mile by a 
heat without anyone being able to get up with him. Just as spears were gaining 
ground, he reached the river bank and without hesitation entered the water and 
swam across to the middle cf Patna Bazar. The Ganges at this point was about a 
mile wide. On reaching the other side, he attacked several people who were bathing 
and severely injured a man and a boy. He then went into the bazar and down the 
main road along which he was chased by a constable, who eventually speared him on 
foot. 


RECORD OF FIRST SPEARS. 


Capt. Robins, The York and Lancaster Regt. 
Mr. Matthews, The York and Lancaster Regt. 
Mr. Hargreave, I.P. . ee : 

Mr. McNarmara, I. P. én 

Capt. Ford, 5th Inniskilling Dianoon Guards 
Mr. Churcher, I.P. es 

Lt.-Col. Barker, The York and paneaese Regt. 
Major. Stanton, R.A.M.C. - 

Mr. Barnes, The York and Lancaster Regt. 


ee 


Total 


F. F. GILL, LP., 


Honorary Secretary, 
Patna-Dinapore Tent Club. 
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SARAN (CHUPRA). 


For the purpose of this summary, I have designated ourselves the Saran Tent 
Club. In reality it is no more than the effect of a few keen individuals ; we have 
no paid staff, and I myself am Shikarie, Baboo, and Secretary. 


This remote District lies between two large rivers, the Gandak and Gogra, both 
tributaries of the Ganges and joining it just opposite Patna and Arrah. It still has 
the remnants of a once large planting community, some of whom are quite keen on 
hunting pig if a meet is organized, half a dozen spears being a full turn out, and 
mounted on raw boned ponies se aptly described by Gill in the 1929 issue ofthe Hog- 
hunters’ Annual. Motor cars taking the place of once large stables of five horses 
combined with the practical extinction of the Indigo industry, are the chief causes 
for the decline of the one time general keenness on pig sticking. 


The country over which we chiefly hunt is the Dara, called Kadir up country, 
in the river beds which consists of jhow and grass. 


The Gandak has no Diara now worth hunting, the entire area having come 
under cultivation. But the Gogra, on the other hand, has practically speaking one 
continuous stretch of holding cover from a point on the Gorakhpore border, Man- 
jharia, to its junction with the Ganges at Dighwara, a distance of approximately 
eighty miles, the left bank being in the Chupra or Saran District, and the right in 
the Gorakhpore and Ballia Districts of the United Provinces. 


My personal acquaintance with this area dates back to 1921 when it was regu- 
larly hunted by keen Officials, chiefly the Collector Luce, Judge Saunders, Toplis 
and A. P. Collett, all of the I.C.S. and Williamson of the Railway. In subsequent 
years Williamson and Collett were the only two left, and only joined occasional 
meets. The balance of the spears were all amateurs, and in some cases even to 
the extent of riding so that, taking it all round, I think we did remarkably well. 


I gave an abstract from the Log I kept. 


; Best 
Hunting days. Spears. Pig. Weight. Height. 
1921... oe 6 21 23 | 208 Ibs. 32%” 
1922... - a © 35 42 240 Ibs. 34” (3 of 337). 
1923... - 4 9 17 268 lbs. 32% 
1924 .. ns 3 6 ll 294 Ibs. 34”. 


Total ag 24 


Just under an average of four pig a day. Out of the forty-two pig shown in 
1922, twenty-five were stuck at Purnea by four of us. The two Collett Brothers, 
A. P. and C. M., Williamson of the Railway, and Atkins and myself both Planters. 
We had only three days’ hunting and, had the bandobust been as I hoped, we should 
have accounted for considerably more pig. Our camp was pitched five and a half 
miles from the hunting grounds, and the elephants failed us at the last moment, so 
we had to make the best of it. 
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This is the Hog-hunters Hall, mentioned in Wardrop’s ‘ Modern Pigsticking ’ 
and of which “ Kishenganj ” only remains, ‘‘ Forbesganj’”’ having come under the 
plough. 


The country is much the same as that hunted over in Bengal, groves of trees 
and bamboo, the latter with thick undergrowth. Beating these, the pig break 
across open churs of a mile or more, so all is in favour of the spear. The pig however 
are large and heavy, and fight on the least provocation, which in a way compensates 
for this uninteresting form of hunting. Details of the Bag may be of interest. 


In 1924 I left the district and only returned in April 1929 to find that no pigstick- 
ing has been done during this period (1924-1929). On making enquiries from the 
Old Chowkidars on the post-card system,* and visiting one or two at their homes, 
I am well assured of an ample stock of pig, so hope next season to set the crowd of 
‘‘ Enthusiastic Amateurs ”’ on the trail of the Old Boar. We are already talking of 
what we will do. 


A. MACDONALD. 


SAUGOR. 


The season 1928-29 produced the record bag of twenty-eight boarand one hyena. 

Three bye meets were held in September without result and the season proper 
started on November 24th : the first boar being killed on the 20th December. The 
period from Christmas to the end of the long course in the middle of April was better 
than last year, fourteen boar being killed ; but as usual the best sport was obtained 
in May during the short course. 

The show of pig was good and prospects for next season are promising. The 
largest boar killed measured 32” and weighed 220 Ibs.; the average weight 
however was very small. 


* The post-card system referred to above is simply handing out packets of post cards, with 
my address typed on them, to Chowkidars who are fairly reliable and who get the village scribe 
to note on the post cards all Ahubber the chowkidar has of pig, thus keeping me informed. 
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RECORD OF First SPEARS. 


Col. Paynter, R. H. A. 

Lieut. Smith, R. H. A. 

Capt. Thompson, 19th Lancers 

Lieut. Kirton, R. A. 

Lieut. Wood, R. H. A. 

Capt. Stanford, R. H. A. : 
Capt. Sawers, Royal Deccan Horse. .. 
Capt. Gordon, Probyn’s Horse, 

Capt. Davidson, Probyn’s Horse 
Lieut. Voelker, 20th Lancers 

Lieut. Collet-White, R. A. .. 

Lieut. Wetherfield, R. A. 

Lieut. Barnett, K. R. R. C... 

Mr. Watson, I. P. .. 


and 1 Hyena 


— ft pet fest et tt it DBD DO Ub DD ce 0 


W. G. M. THOMPSON, Capr., 
Honorary Secretary, 
Saugor Tent Club. 


SECUNDERABAD. 


A heat, consisting of Pilkington, Grosvenor, and Grenfell, left barracks at 4-30 
a.m, on May 16th and rode out in the direction of Mulkaram, where pig were supposed 
to have been seen. The country was covered with thorn scrub and split up by low, 
rocky ridges, which were more or less unnideable. 


About a mile from Mulkaram village, Grenfell came across a sounder consisting 
of a boar, two sows and about five squeakers. A series of bovine roars warned the 
rest of the heat that Grenfell had either been kicked off into the thorn scrub or had 
seen a pig. 

The boar gave quite a good twisting hunt but, never having been hunted before, 
did not attempt to reach the rocks which were quite close. This was undoubtedly 
his undoing, as the country was far too rough to allow the spears to hustle him 
along. Eventually Grenfell got in a heavy spear and tured him over. Grosvenor 
then speared him through the ribs but was unable to hold him. Pilkington and 
Grenfell arrived at full gallop from opposite directions and both speared,—the pig, 
noteachother. The boar measured 30 inches and had a pair of 8-inch tushes. 


In spite of continual efforts during the months of May and June, only two other 
pig were seen. Both of these were met with in quite unrideable country. 


G. H. G. 
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WESTERN INDIA STATES AGENCY. 


Although the Western India States Agency does not boast a Tent Club, there 
are several individuals who are enthusiastic pigstickers and who have enjoyed good 
sport this year. During May at Mahuva and Port Albert Victor in Bhavnagar 
State a party consisting of the Hon’ble Lt.-Col. T. H. Keyes, Mr. Bibra, Captain 
Bazalgette, Captain Hamirsinhji, Lt. Fatehsinhji, Jemadar Kesrisinhji and 
Captain Hancock accounted for eight pig in four days. They would have killed 
more had they known the terrain, the most likely covers and the best way of beat- 
ing them beforehand. This can be well understood when it is mentioned that five 
of the eight pig were obtained on the last day. During April, Colonel Keyes, Ed- 
wards and Hancock slew two boar within fifteen miles of Rajkot, one of which 
measured 324 inches. On another occasion the Chief of Bajana fell into a blind 
well in his anxiety to come to terms with a boar, but fortunately escaped with a 
broken collarbone. 


In Cutch at Cutch-Mandvi, H. H. the Maharaja of Rutlam and K. S. Madan- 
sinhji found and killed some five ferocious boar. Their total bag is not known. 

In the Banas Kantha Agency also, the Rana of Wao has been riding and killing 
pig. 

Pig are not so plentiful in the Agency as they once were, due no doubt to the 
spread of cultivation and increase in arms licenses. But, given a good boar, the 
conditions including many a stiff cactus hedge are generally perfect for pigsticking. 
There is little of the long Kadir grass to conceal the expectation of an imminent 
crash, and the rider, therefore, has time fully to savour and sometimes to express, 
his emotions before losing consciousness. As those with experience of the Gujerat 
and Kathiawar country know, the boar run small but they run exceeding swift. 


C. P. HANCOCK, Capt., 
Polstical Department. 


TANGIER TENT CLUB. 
1927-28 SEASON. 
(Received too late for tncluston tn the 1929 Edttton.) 


The season saw a marked improvement all round. Membership increased from 
twenty-two to twenty-five. Pig were more plentiful than they had been since 1914 
and as a consequence spears improved considerably in technique ; likewise the beat- 
ing improved. 

Ten bye-days were arranged between the 27th October 1927 and the 2nd June 
1928. A week’s camp, held at Lalla Aisha from April 15th to 21st, combined five 
further days’ hunting with a successful Point-to-Point meeting, at which W. L. Bond 
won the Challenge Cup, newly presented by the President, with ‘‘ Cinders.” 


Fourteen pig were killed during the season with but little real grief to horses or 
men although falls were up to the average, and “‘ Sindbad,’’ one of several horses cut, 
was lucky to be saved by a field operation. The average height of boar killed was 
thirty inches. 


Bond gave five first spears and also won the ‘‘ Best Boar ”’ Challenge Cup, newly 
presented by a former Secretary, W. M. Codrington, on “ Cinders ’’ with a hog 
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measuring 33 inches at the shoulder, 54 inches from snout to root of tail, 
and weighing 193 Ibs. clean. The Secretary followed with three boar of 32, 30 
and 29 inches. MacCarthy, Petri, Dewey, Spragge, Lamb, and Kitcat each gave 
one first spear. 


Fields averaged nine spears. On days when more than fifteen spears were out 
fields were unwieldy, especially where cover was scarce, and poor sport resulted. 
There was a welcome diminution in “ coffee-housing ’’ and very few pig were missed. 
Thirty-four visiting spears were entertained, chiefly from the Garrison and Fleets 
at Gibraltar. A special hunt was arranged in October 1927 for the Prince of Udine. 


The ‘‘ Rat Trap” proved the best beat, was the most hunted although the smal- 
lest, and seldom failed ; five pig were killed from it. The Azef (palmetto) gave 
four, including the best boar, Msibes two, Sweear, Boughadou, and Breej one each. 
The Corkwoods nearly always held but never gave; more dogs are wanted for 
beating this type of cover. The Hafa was left and only lightly hunted once. 


Poaching was kept well in check and the stock of pig is increasing rapidly, 
although it is as yet impossible to stop roaming boar being killed from time to time 
just outside the Club’s country. Formalities for the official registration of the hunt- 
ing rights conceded by the Sultan in 1866 were begun in December 1927. Their 
successful conclusion should leave the Club in a much strengthened position. 


The prospects for next season are very promising. 


1928-29 SEASON. 


The season has been a good one, but its results have been distinctly disappointing. 
Pig were more plentiful than at any time since 1914, the Club membership increased 
from twenty-five to thirty-seven, spears were more numerous (which is not always 
an advantage), but more skilled (which is), and also there was more hunting ; yet 
the total bag was—only eight boar. The main reason is that comparatively few 
chances were given ; among the subsidiary causes being the increased thickness and 
spread of the covers, the consequent shortness of many of the best runs, the declining 
quality of the beating, and the lack of good dogs. All these points, and some others 
which need not be mentioned, require attention before next season opens. 


Twelve bye-days were arranged between the 20th October 1928 and the 25th 
March 1929, that is, about once a fortnight. The season ended with a ten-days 
camp at Lalla Aisha, which provided nine more hunts, including three dawn Gooms. 
A sketch of the camp life follows. At its conclusion a Point-to-Point meeting was 
held, at which Teniente Jaime Parladé won the Gurney Challenge Cup on ‘‘ Gomeri,”’ 
the property of the Spanish Government. 


Eight pig in all were killed, entailing the breaking of two collarbones (Admiral 
Gaunt’s and Sammy Hibbert’s) and a few more wounds for the veteran ‘ Cinders.” 
The average height of boar killed was, as for the previous season, 30 inches. 
The Codrington Cup, for the best boar killed by a member, was won by Corcos with 
a hog of 324 inches. Mr. Lawton of the East Surreys giving first spear to the 
biggest pig killed, one of 33 inches. ‘ 


Fields averaged ten spears and seven spectators. Thirty-two visiting spears were 
entertained, chiefly from the ‘ Rock.”” On March 25th Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Edwards 
accompanied the hunt, with the happy result that two excellent paintings of a hog 
breaking cover in front of beaters and another charging spears in the valley below 
Sweear were exhibited in June at the Sporting Gallery, King Street, which is arrang- 
ing to publish them. 
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Sweear proved the best beat and gave about twenty-five pig in all, but they 
almost invariably made for the 20-yard space between the river and the corkwoods 
and gave even the quickest spears no chance. The “ Rat Trap” was well below 
form this year. Poaching has been kept well in hand throughout the season and 
next year’s stock should equal that of the pre-war days, both in the size and numbers 


of pig. 
The following carried spears during the season : 


Ist Ist 
Name. Days. |Spear. Name. Daye |spear 
Members. 
H. Gurney (President) ..| 15 Lieut. Grenfell 1 
J. Brooks (Fld. Master) ..| 15 ef » Block 1 
C. G. Hope Gill (Hon.Sec.)..| 19 1 » Cohen 1 
E. Bonnet .. 7 ..| 8 ts »  struben ] 
W. L. Bond S35 ..| 19 2 »  Wandeleur .. 1 
N. M. Corcos at 3 1 » Oddie 2 
J. Parladé .. as ..| 2 1 Military— 
R. G. A. Meade .. ..| 13 1 pt. Bellingham, R.A. ..} 2 
L. Petri sh ..| 8 bes » Townsend, R.A.V.C...| 2 
B. Bottacci 1 os »» le Marquis de 
J. H. Sinclair 7 as Champeaux, Spahis . 2] .. 
Sir G. Archer - l - » Doyle 6} .. 
Admiral Sir G. Gaunt 8 ie Mr. Lawton | East 5 l 
W. Kirby Green 4 eis » Maurice >Surrey 2) .. 
Com. de Miguel .. 5 a », Cope Regt. 1 
Conde de Villapaterna 1 te »» Porch ] 
E. E. Pénet ; 2 - »» Drummond Moray, 
N. R. Gilbert 11 1 Scots bs 2 
Vasttors. », A. Drummond Mora 
Naval— Gds. za ; 6 
Admiral Sir R. Keyes 2 1 Capt. Ingpen, R.A., P.C...| 1 
Capt. Knowles 1 s% Lieut. du Boulet de la Bois- 
Cdr. Hastings 3 siére Spahis ae ee 
,». Hamilton 1 Civil— 
Lt. Cdr. Mackenzie 1 H. Selous 1 
99 Sprag 1 Wylie 1 
» Richards ] H. M. G. Jebb l 
. Boswell .. 2 S. Hibbert 2 
Lieut. Tyrrwhitt 2 Thcmpson 7 


The ranks of British Consular spears in Morocco have been sadly thinned by 
the posting of Gerald Selous to Basra, Billy Bond to Jeddah, and Geoffrey Meade 
to Salonica. They may still get their polo but will certainly miss their pigsticking. 
The posting of the East Surrey Regiment from Gibraltar to Catterick will also deprive 
the Club next season of some valued friends. 


C. G. HOPE GILL, 
Honorary Secretary, 
Tangier Tent Club. 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Drummond-Hay, G.C.M.G., H. M. Minister to the Court of Morocco, 
1845-1886, and Father of Moroccan Pigsticking. 


TANGIER TENT CLUB. 
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CAMP, 1928. 
Left toright: Corcos, Currie, Secretary, Bond. 
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Beaters bringing in a kill, followed by a “ pig-dog.”’ 
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A Typical Day’s Hunting. 


Spears met at ’Ain Terfania at 9 a.m. on Thursday, December 29th, 1927, and 
made off tuwards Msibes under the Field Master, Capt. J. H. Brooks. Weather 
was wild, with a south-west wind under heavy clouds, but cleared a little during 
the morning. The head beater had not succeeded overnight in locating a big boar 
which was known to be lying up in the Msibes cover, so spears were grouped at its 
northern end ; they included the President, Mr. Hugh Gurney, Flag-Lieutenant 
Henderson and Lieutenants MacCarthy, Lawton, Magee and Maurice from Gibraltar, 
Lieutenants Larisson and Candille of the French Tabor, who mounted the visitors, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Ellis, Messrs. Bond, Meade, Corcos, Petri, and the Marques 
de Najera, of the Tent Club. The rest of the field, which included Mrs. Gurney, 
with her son and daughter and Mlle. Watteeuw, M. Bonnet’s son, and the Secretary, 
were posted behind the line. 

The beaters worked northward for over an hour before finding. Guns then signal- 
led the boar’s presence to the spears, whose horses at once began to betray a lively 
interest, but the beaters had some difficulty in setting him afoot in the right direc- 
tion. At length he appeared to the left of the waiting line, went back, but again 
came forward towards the right. He was obviously a fine specimen, with a shaggy, 
tawny crest and a superior way about him. Just before he reached the line, the 
centre heat made for him. He stopped for a moment to view them, then ambled 
on, while the spears galloped after him. As soon as they came up with him, he 
turned on them with an air of ‘‘ what the devil are you doing here?” Mr. Petri, 
who had arrived in a surge of foam from across a small marsh took up his challenge 
and registered first spear with a thrust in the shoulder. Mr. Bond followed with one 
behind the shoulder, but was obliged to leave his spear, which created a danger 
zone for horses’ legs as the boar turned this way and that upon his assailants. Mr. 
Corcos was lucky in escaping a lunge of his tushes, which passed through his horse’s 
tail, but Mr. Gurney’s horse was unfortunately ripped on the off stifle as the spear 
went home. The boar fought less ably, however, than his size warranted ; the first 
two thursts must have told on him heavily. He was despatched without doing 
further damage. 

Spears cantered back to their posts and were shortly rewarded by the sight of 
a second big pig breaking cover to their right. He, however, passed through the 
line at speed and led a long chase over heavy ground before spears could come 
upwithhim. Hetiredafteramile point due northward and turned on the leading 
spears, charging under Mr. Bond’s horse. Luckily he thrust upward with his snout 
instead of slashing sideways with his tushes and received first spear in his back. A 
running fight ensued under difficult conditions. Going was heavy and the palmetto 
scrub close. Several good thrusts were made, however, and he succumbed at last, 
fighting with ‘‘ his back to the wall”’ in the shape of a large bush, but not before 
he had broken off Mr. MacCarthy’s spear-head, lodged deep behind the shoulder, 
and scored heavily on his mount. ‘‘ Sindbad’’ was found to have a nasty gash 
below the inside of the off hock. Fortunately first aid was quickly to hand, Dr. 
Ellis undoubtedly saving his life, and incidentally earning his owner’s undying 
gratitude, by performing the difficult and none too safe operation of ligaturing a 
cut artery and vein. 

Although spears rejoined their posts, no more pig were seen. The weather 
meanwhile had broken badly. Luncheon ‘‘on the Rocks” was a sorry business, 
beating became nearly impossible, and further hunting was therefore cancelled. 
But spectators “on the Rocks ” had had a good view of the morning’s sport and it 
was a buoyant, if bedraggled, company which splashed back to the waiting cars and 
so home. 
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The first pig was found to scale 230 lbs. clean, so that alive he must have out- 
weighed an 18-stone man ; he measured thirty-two inches at the shoulder and fifty- 
nine inches from snout to root of tail. The second boar scaled 205 lbs. clean and 
measured thirty and fifty-five inches. The biggest boar which has been killed by 
the Tent Club stood forty-two inches at the shoulder. 

In view of Capt. Brooks’s talk on pigsticking of the previous afternoon, it may 
be as well to draw a few object lessons from the day’s sport. In the first place, 
spears were told that they should not move until the pig had made his point, +.e., 
until he had put his tail up and was clearly making off on the line which he had 
chosen, when nothing would stop him. Moreover, when breaking from cover in 
front of a line of spears, he should be allowed to cross the line before chase was 
given. As a matter of fact, the centre spears rode their first boar too soon but 
luckily he went forward instead of turning back into cover, as a younger pig might 
well have done. Secondly, a spear must be ridden into, not poked at, a pig. Spears 
nevertheless tended to crowd round a fighting boar and thrust at him rather than 
gallop at him in turn, make their mark, and get well clear again before turning for 
another charge. The danger of leaving a spear in was also well exemplified, although 
it is obviously not always avoidable. 

Finally, the speed and staying powers of even a heavy boar were well illustrated 
and spears were nearer than they perhaps realized to losing their second pig in the 
thick cover ahead. They were handicapped, of course, by the heavy going, but the 
run served to show that a horse, however willing, must be pushed faster than he can 
go in order to get on terms with a good pig. 

May Allah send us many such another ! 


IRAQ. 


There are few experiences more uncomfortable and more difficult than fitting 
shoes that were made for one larger than oneself, and it is with considerable diffi- 
dence that I continue the account of the Baghdad Boar Hunt. 

Our mentor and the doyen of pigsticking in Iraq who endeavours to conceal his 
identity under the pseudonym of Abu Ramah had left us, and it was a heavy blow 
to the Boar Hunt; not in the polite or journalistic sense, but in the real fact that 
Abu Ramah had more rightly termed himself Abu Sa’id al Khanasin al "Iraq. How- 
ever we had, as it were, all the impediments of pigsticking and a keen, if unscientific, 
interest in the boar, and full of the confidence of our enthusiasm we embarked on an 
increasingly successful campaign against him. We were fortunate in that enthu- 
siasts were forthcoming from all branches of the community, and that Soldiers did 
not have the sole prerogative of hunting pig, but entered in competition with the 
Civil, the Railway, and the Air Force communities. This contributed largely to 
our success in 1928, when the widely scattered fraternity were able to do the work 
of a shikari. In Iraq there are no shikaries, and a complete lack of accurate obser- 
vation of the pig results so that, although the local inhabitant is according to his 
lights a keen sportsman, his inability to differentiate between the tracks of a pig 
and a water buffalo leads to confusion and loss of time; this is an important factor 
in a country of indifferent communications. 

The year 1927 opened with a two-day meet at Qara Tappah, hitherto untried 
ground, from which six boar resulted. A later meet at Hillah, also untried, gave 
good sport, two boar of 35” and 36” being turned out on good going after an hour’s 
beat. Belad Ruz throughout the year provided five days pigsticking and nine pig 
were put down. It is the most certain find in the country, and would appear to 
hold an irresistible fascination for pig as, although it is worked frequently, it always 
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holds pig. The covert is almost entirely jheel, though occasional outliers are picked 
up in the palm and orange gardens, but its chief attraction is that it forms an advanced 
base among the rice and barley crops to pig operating from their first inaccessible 
stronghold, the Jabal Hamrin. 

In January of this year it was decided to inaugurate an annual challenge cup 
for pigsticking which, by unanimous consent, was called the Bromilow Cup. News 
of pig being plentiful being received from Balad Ruz, it was decided to hold the com- 
petition there on March 29th, 30th, 3lst and April lst. The conditions were roughly 
similar to those of the Kadir except that, owing to the number of members and scar- 
city of pig, entries had to be restricted to one horse per member. The number of 
entries was excellent ; Baghdad, Mosul, Diwaniyah and Basra all being represented, 
and twenty horses competed in seven heats in the first round. It was found impossible 
to work off all the rounds at Balad Ruz and the final heat had to be decided at 
Hillah, a fortnight later, when Lieutenant Husein Fawzi of the 2nd Iraq Lancers 
won the first Bromilow Cup. 


The Hunt numbers some forty-two members of whom only about twelve are 
regular active members. We try to hunt every Sunday between November and May 
and have not had many blank days, though it is exceptional to kill more than two 
pig in aday. Since its formation the Club has had sixty-six meets and killed sixty- 

our pig. 


Actual bag for 1929 .. .. 22 Boar. 
M. G. LUBBOCK, 


Honorary Secretary, 
The Baghdad Boar Hunt. 
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Obituary 


~P 


It is with the deepest regret that we have to 
announce the death of Major D. S, Davison, D. S. O., 
2nd Lancers, Gardner’s Horse, which occurred at Meerut, 
on the 19th November 1929. His untimely demise is 
a very great loss to his Regiment, 


Keen as he was on all forms of sport, pigsticking 
was the game he really loved best and he earned for 
himself a place in the foremost rank of hog hunters, 


winning the Kadir in 1921 and reaching the semi-final 
the following year. 


A magnificent horseman, he rode hard and straight 
and possessed an almost uncanny knowledge of what a 
hunted boar would do and of which way he would run. 


He leaves a widow and three children to whom we 
offer our deepest sympathy. 


A keen soldier and a true sportsman, he will be 
greatly missed by us all. 


Printed by H.W. Smith at the Times of India Press, Bombay, and published by Capt. H. Nugent-Heed and 
, Capt. J. Scott-Cockburn, 4th Q.O. Hussars, Meerut. 
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